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MISCELLANEA CRITICA II. 


1, Soph. Oed. R. 449 sqq. 
Aeyw b€ cour tov dvdpa rodrov, bv Tada 
(yteis drreAXGv Kavaxnptoowv pdovov 

‘4 , bd , > > , 
tov Aaieov, otrds éotw évOdde, 

ef , , > > 9 ‘ 
éévos Adywr p€roros, elra 8 eyyevijs 
davyncerat OnBaios, xré. 


THe words xdvaxnpvcowv—Aaieov are 
pronounced by Nauck to be ‘schwerlich 
echt.’ But why should they have been 
padded in? Were it not better to pro- 
nounce them ‘schwerlich richtig’ and seek 
to mend them? Why may we not change 
dovov to dovea (disyllabic as elsewhere) and 
place a comma after xypicowr 1 

Again, the expression févos Adywt peroukos 
has a more than suspicious look. The 
Schneidewin-Nauck note reads: ‘Zu ver- 
stehen Adywu pev dv E€vos pérorxos.’ Professor 
Jebb writes: ‘a foreign sojourner: £évos, 
because Oedipus was reputed a Corinthian. 
In poetry péroxos is imply one who comes 
to dwell with others: it has not the full 
technical sense which belonged to it at 
Athens, a resident alien : hence the addition 
of fos was necessary. Cp. 0.0. 934 
pérouxos Thode yas: Ant. 868 pds ods (to 
the dead) a8’ éya pérouxos Epyoua.’ But in 
the passage in the 0.C’. Professor Jebb (ad 
loc.) finds the irony to consist in the 
political connotation of pérouos: and 
certainly the point of the touching verse in 
the Antigone lies in the fact that Antigone 
is to be an alien (a living soul) dwelling 
among the legitimate inhabitants of the 
tomb. So too in Aesch. Ag. 57 the 
vultures are pictured as péroiuo. seeking 
NO. LXXXIV. VOL. X. 


the protection of their tpoorara.—the gods 
of the air and mountain-tops where the 
birds fly and nest. It thus appears that 
éévos is not necessary in our passage. 
Furthermore, note the position of the word, 
its emphasis. I cannot read the passage as 
it stands otherwise than thus: ‘That man 
is here, a stranger in the guise of a metic ; 
but then a native shall he be shown—a 
Theban,’ etc. If this view of the passage 
be correct, we ought to have here not 
pérotkos, but rather dordés (‘a stranger in 
the guise of a citizen’): cf. O.C. 13 
pavOaver yap yxomev S€vor mpos daoTay, 
and 0.7. 817. Are we then to alter 
péroxos? No; for we have the contrast to 
‘stranger,’ ‘alien,’ in éyyevyjs at the end of 
the verse. Let us then try the easy 
alteration of gévos to gvvav (cf. infra 457 
with Jebb’s note) and observe the result. 
We shall now read: ‘That man is here— 
dwelling among you in the guise of a 
resident alien; but then a native shall he 
be shown—a Theban,’ etc. For the 
contrast of words placed one before the 
hephthemimeral caesura, the other at the 
end of the trimeter cf. v. 416 rots cotow 
aitodD vépOe||xari yys advw, where the 
contrast is not aided by the absence of 
penthemimeral caesura as in v. 452. The 
occurrence of févnv in v. 455 cannot be 
urged in support of gévos in v. 452: it 
seems to be remotely contrasted with 
éyyevs and @yBaios. Nor can it, I think, 
be made out that because we have éyyevijs 
followed and enhanced by @nfaios we 
should have gévos followed and enhanced by 
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peerotxos. The fact that we find in v. 457 
sq. havyjoerar 5€ ratoi Tois aitod Evvwy | 
ddeXdds aitos kat waTip kré. might be urged 
in favour of Evvmy in v. 452; but this need 
not be pressed. 

I would read the whole passage here 
discussed as follows :— 


a A , 

A€yw b€ cour Tov dvdpa Totror, bv madar 

~ cal , 
Cntets dreAGv kavaxnpioour, Ppovea 

‘ , > ? > > , 

tov Aaieiov, obtds éotw evOade 
- ‘ rX , , %. 8 > ‘ 
SUVWYV, AOYWL MLETOLKOS, ELTA eyyevys 
havicetat OnBatos, KTE. 


2. Lb. 705 sq. 
, ‘ > a J , > \ 
pavtw pev ovv Kaxotpyov eioreuas, éret 
’ ~ . a 
TO y «is €avrov wav éXevbepot oTdpa. 


Perhaps the key to the right reading of 
this difficult passage has been given (un- 
consciously) by Nauck. He _ suggests 
(without assigning a reason) ravotpyov for 
kakovpyov. Assume now that a variant (or 
a combination of text and gloss) was once 
written thus in v. 705 :-— 


KaK 
Tavoupyov. 


Assume further that zav- was written in 
such a way as to oust a word of the same 
number of letters in the same place in the 
verse below. We shall then have :— 


pavrw pev ovv Tavoipyov clomewas, érel 
76 y’ eis €avtov...€levbepot ordpa. 


If we are on the right track, we may now 
, > ne : 

insert otk in v. 706. Thus, with the 
additional change of éAevOepot ordpa to a 
compound verb (a change often suggested), 
we shall read : 


, ’ a 
TO y' eis Eavtov <oik> eevOepooropei. 


The emendation of édevbepot oropa 
reminds me of a correction in Philoctet. 108 
that has not, I think, been suggested. For 

wevdy Acyew read 7d Wevdynyopetv. The 
origin of the corruption ‘liegt auf der 
Hand,’ as German philologists say. The 
verb Wevdyyopetv occurs (but at the beginning 
of a trimeter) Aesch. Prom. 1032. 

3. 1b. R. 715 it seems altogether probable 
that at least zor? at the end is wrong. v. 
715 and the following verse run thus :— 

kat Tov pev (v. 855 makes Mr. Blaydes’ 
suggestion kai to. vw very plausible), doep 
Y 4 paris, E€vor wore | Anvorat dovevovo’ év 
tpitAais duagitos. Professor van Herwer- 
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den says in his Lucubrationes Sophocleae, p. 
44, that he should not be displeased with 
twes for woré. Perhaps this change, weak 
though the word rwés seems, is all that is 
necessary; but [I would suggest the 
possibility, if not the propriety, of reading 
E€vns em (cf. O.C. 184). 

4. Ib. 815 sq. we may well utilize all the 
material that L gives us (seeProfessor Jebb’s 
critical note ad loc.), and Dindorf’s conjec- 
ture ér’ for éor’ besides, to elicit the follow- 
ing :— 


tis Tovde y GAXOS vv Er dOAWwTEpOs — 
, 2 , a a , P ee 
tis €xOpodaiuwv pakdov—av yévorr’ avip ; 


Read thus as a single period the double 
question gains vastly in power. 

5. Here I cannot forbear from adverting 
to the splendid passage 7b. 420 sq., where 
(as Mr. Blaydes long ago saw, but did not 
perhaps indicate with sufficient clearness) 
we should read (it is merely a matter of 
punctuation) :— 


Bois 8& ris ots totes odK Eotat Ayv— 
a ‘ | , , 
totos KiBaipwv obxi—avpouvos Taxa. ; 


‘With thy cry what harbour (of the sea) 
—what Cithaeron (mountain of the land)— 
shall not ring full soon ?’ 

The arrangement of vv. 420-1 is 
strikingly similar to that of vv. 815-6. 

Professor van Herwerden’s attempt on 
vv. 420-1 (Lucubr. Soph. p. 42) may be 
cited animi causa :— 





> mw a a ee ee) > ” , 
Bons S€ Ths ons TOU ap’ otk Eorar wErY, 
mois @ Etraipwr ovxi cipgavos yd 0s; 


III. 
Eurip. Med. 214—218. 
KopivOtar yovaixes, €&jAOov Sdpwv 

, , / ’ baN ‘ ‘ a 
py pol te péenlnoG’: oida yap toddots Bporav 
cepvors yeyatas—rors pev dupdtwv azo, 

‘ ? , e » > . 2s , ‘ 
rovs 8’ év Gupatous—, ot 8 ad’ yovxov odds 
dvovoav*® éxtyjcavTo Kal pabupiav. 

* MSS. dvoxAcav: em. Prinz. 


There are two classes, the ceuvot and the 
jovxo. The ceuvot again are divided into 
ot éuudrwv azo and of év Oupaios. The 
latter class may be more briefly described 
as oi Ovpaior ; for the expression év Ovpaiots 
seems due, in part at least, to ofda (‘I have 
known others among aliens’). At all 
events, the meaning of the latter division 
seems sufficiently clear. The pév and & 
show us that the former class must be 
distinctly opposed to of év Ovpaios (or ot 
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Ovpaior). But ot éuparov amo is fairly 
meaningless. Emendation suggests itself. 
The natural contrast to the phrase rots 8 év 
Ovpators would be robs pév év oixelous, or Tovs 
pev oikeiovs. The expression dupdrwv do 
cannot suggest such a sense, but aiparwy 
do can and does; nor is the source of the 
error far to seek. The last two words of 
v. 219 are dhOaApots Bporar. 
2, Ib. 340-3. 
, “~ , 7» c , 
plav pe peat THVvd €acov HEpav 
‘ é. ~ 4? ® , 
kai Evuprepavac ppovrid ip pevgovpeba 
rasiv T aboppry Tots €mots, eet tarip 
ovdey TpoTimal, myxavycacbat TEKVoLS. 


That this pointing (comma after éyois 
and after zpotimac) is right seems tolerably 
certain from Ale, 761 sg. trav év ’Adpyrov 
caxav | ovdév mpotysov and Aristoph. Lan. 
655 éret mpotiaus y’ ovdév (the positive 7d. 
638 mpotiysnoavrd TL). 

In the passage in the Medea we may 
supply atrév = rév raidwv with rporpi. If 
this be true, rékvorg cannot stand at the 
close of v. 343, but must give way to 
another word. I would suggest td. 

3. 1b. 560 sq. 

—yryvdokwv ote 
mévynta pevyer Tas Tis exToddv didros. 


Read as far as éxzodwy, and you have no 
fault to find ; but @iéAos seems to introduce 
an unnecessary restriction. Shall we not 
rather read thus :— 


révyta pev yey Tas Tis exrodwvy Pirett 


4, 1b. 776 sqq. I venture, with some 
hesitation, to propose the following :— 


, > s A A , , 
poddvre 8 airau padOaxors A€~w Adyous, 
« + a? ‘ a + lal ” 
os kat Soxel é pol tadra Kal Kalas Exec<v>— 
, , e ‘ e a ” 
yd poutupavver, of s mpodods mas Exer— 
Q , ? > .Y a > , 
kai Evuqop’ elvar kal Kadds éyvwopéva. 


5. Jb. 1111 should we not read ¢poidos 
és “Ado vt 

6. Jb. 1276 I would accept M. Weil’s 
arrangement but change the pronoun and 
the pointing, reading thus :— 


TEKVOLS GOL OOKEL; 


IV. 

1. Thueyd. 6. 11, 2. 

XuedtGrar & dv por Soxotow, as ye viv 
€xovor, kat ere dy jooov dewol npiv yevéobar, 
ci dp£evav ait&v Svpaxdarot, Kré. 

After éxovor Classen indicates a lacuna ; 
Herbst admires the elliptical form of 
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expression and scouts the idea of a lacuna. 
Both scholars supply the omission in the 
same way: ov devol ecva, apparently 
ignoring the fact that SicediGrac 8 dv poe 
Soxotow od devol evar is a strange way 
of saying SuceAtdrar 8 ov por Soxodor Secvot 
elvat. So much for the German Greek : let 
us turn to Thucydides himself. The 
sentence (pace //erbstii) demands a negative 
near its head in order to yield any proper 
sense as it stands: the material for 
supplying the ellipsis is ready to hand in 
dewol juiv yeveobar: the clauses may have 
been dislocated. In fine why not read 
thus: SucedtGrar 0’ <otk> dv pot Soxoiow, 
ds ye viv €xovar, Sewot yuiv yevérOar, Kat ére 
div yooov, et apéevav aitav Svpaxdcrot, xré. 4 

Y¥. Ib. 6. 17, 3 I would read thus :— 

6, Tt 5 Exactos 7) ek TOD A€ywv wee 
oleran ) oTAGLALELY ard TOd KoWwod AaBwv 
xré. The Scholiast’s paraphrase cite ék tod 
Adyun weiPew TEepry€evoito atau Td Aafeiv, cite 
éx Tod otagiagery shows the reading 
oracvafew to be ancient. 


Vi 

Heliodor. Aethiop. 10. 14, 25 sqq. Bekk. 

THIS YE pay Kara THVv xpotav aropias ppale 
pév vou kal 4 Tawia Thy Avow, dporoyovens év 
aithe tavtnot Mepoivns éoraxévar twa cidwra 
kal pavtacias dpoutyTwv dtd THS KATA THY 
"Avdpopédav mpos cé bptdrdias bpw- 
pévyns. «i 8 oty Kai dAd\ws mTdcacbar 
Bovre, tpoKerrar Td apxeruTov: emioKore TiV 
*Avdpopedav, dmapdAAaKtov év THe ypadye Kal 
év THe Kopye Secxvupevyv. 

All is right here except the spaced words. 
These are senseless; but the following 
words of Persina’s letter (4. 8, 35 sqq. [pp. 
106 sq.]) help us out: émedy d€ oe AevKny 
dmérexov, arpoaodvdrov Aifiorwv xpoiv aravyd- 
Lovaav, éyo pev tiv aitiay eyvipiov, ote por 
Tapa tTHVv Sptrtiav THY Tpds TOY 
dvdpa wpooBrQéWat tiv “Avdipo- 
pédav 7 ypady tapacxoicg, xté. 
We may, therefore, read do tis xara TH 
mpos oé opiriav dpwpervns. The gloss ’Avdpo- 
pedas wrongly inserted is the fons et origo 
malorum. 

Va. 

In Statius’s Thebaid, 2, 294 sqq., we find 
these verses (the reference is to the necklace 
of Harmonia) :— 

Teque etiam, infelix, perhibent, Iocasta, 
decorum 

possedisse nefas ; vultus hac laude colebas, 

heu quibus, heu placitura toris! post 
longior ordo. 

Evidently /aude is wrong ; but Baehrens’s 
luce does not seem extremely probable 
B 2 
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palaeographically, nor does it yield a 
brilliant sense. I would suggest clade. 
The explanation is simple: hacclade came 
to be written haclade, and was ‘corrected ’ 
into hac laude. We may, perhaps, find 
further support for clade in vv. 301— 
303. 


VIL. 

One of my students, Miss F. L. Dunn of 
Barnard College, has suggested the following 
excellent and, I think, certain correction 
in Eurip. J. 7. 1008 sg.: xowddpwv 8 coi | 
kai Cv Gedo’ dv kal Oavetv Aaxwy ior. 

Mortimer Lamson Ear.e. 


AGE EPONUMOI AT ATHENS. 


In his valuable work on Greek Constitu- 
tional Antiquities Gilbert gives an entirely 
erroneous interpretation of the Age Eponu- 
moi (oi ray HAcKvOv érdvypor) mentioned in 
chapter 53 of Aristotle’s Athenian Constitu- 
tion. In spite of the language of this 
treatise, which he accepts as authentic, he 
identifies the Age Eponumos with the 
Archon Eponumos. The true theory has 
been broadly indicated by Dr. Sandys, but 
it requires some patient thought and an 
examination in various aspects for its full 
apprehension ; and the following develop- 
ments may be of service to the student. 

The Ephebos was enrolled in his nine- 


teenth year, not his eighteenth as Gilbert 


supposes. This follows from the fact that 
in forty-one more years he will be in his 
sixtieth. The citizen owed his country 
forty-one years of military service, and 
accordingly the hoplites were divided into 
forty-one sets, not forty-two as Gilbert 
states. The forty-second set furnished not 
hoplites but arbitrators. Each set of 
citizens, as they were annually enrolled, 
received the name of one of forty-two 
mythical heroes. Under this Eponumos 
they remained for forty-two years: after 
that they fell out of the roll, were no 
longer liable to serve as hoplites or arbi- 
trators, and left their Eponumos free by a 
sort of metempsychosis to give his name to 
a younger generation. The following pro- 
positions give various consequences of this 
arrangement :— 

All men of the same age, between the 
limits of nineteen and sixty, had the same 
Eponumos. 

In different years the same Eponumos 
indicated a different age. 

In any given year, in order to ascertain 
what age was indicated by a given Eponu- 
mos, a reference to the calendar would be 
requisite to see in what archonship or anno 
domini, to use an anachronism, the given 
Eponumos was Ephebos, 


After serving as Eponumos to one set of 
Epheboi, as these kept him to themselves 
throughout their period of service, a hero 
could not serve again as Eponumos to a 
different set of men until an interval of 
forty-two years had intervened. The Epon- 
umos of a new set of Epheboi would always 
be the hero who had designated the arbi- 
trators of the last year. There could be no 
other hero available, as the remaining forty- 
one were already designators of sets who 
had not completed their period of duty. 
The Eponumos of the ex-arbitrators would 
be available because the ex-arbitrators had 
now dropped out of the rolls into private 
life, so far as regarded military service or 
arbitration. Two problems now remain, 
which require a little care in the solution :— 

(1). We read: tov 8 redevraiov tov 
éruovipwv AaBovtes of Terrapaxovta Siavepovow 
aitois tas Suairas. Here 6 reAevtaios is 
equivalent to 6 zpeaBvraros. How is this 
to be explained? Let us name the forty- 
two Eponumoi by the twenty-four letters of 
the English alphabét + tbe first eighteen of 
the Greek alphabet ; i.e. A,B,C...X,Y,Z2+ 
a,B,y. + Ty PpySe 

Let us suppose that in 1800 a.p. the 
Eponumos of the Epheboi is A: then in 
1801 the Eponumos of another set will be 
B, and A will denote those in their twenti- 
eth year. In 1802 the Eponumos of a third 
set will be C, B will denote those in their 
twentieth year, A those in their twenty- 
first; and so on. A complete table of all 
the forty-two Eponumoi, embracing forty- 
two years, would make the result clear, but 
would occupy considerable space. Any one, 
however, who takes the trouble to count 
will see that in 1841 those who have A for 
Eponumos will be in their sixtieth year: 
those who have B in their fifty-ninth, and 
so on: those who have p in their twentieth, 
and those who have o in their nineteenth. 
Let us advance to 1842. We assign A as 
Eponumos to the new Epheboi; we find 
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those under B in their sixtieth year, and so 
on; those under p in their twenty-first, and 
those under o in their twentieth. We 
devote B to arbitration, and we have to find 
that B is the /as¢ set inscribed on the pillar. 
This condition will be evidently satisfied if 
the order of inscription on the pillar is the 
same as the order of age, and not otherwise : 
i.e. it must be the following: A,o,p...y,B,a, 
4,Y,X...D,C,B. In other words the in- 
scription must proceed from A backwards, 
first through the Greek alphabet frem o to 
a, and then through the English alphabet 
from Z to B. 

(2). We read : ypovrat d€ rots éexwvipots Kat 
Mpos TAS OTpATEias, Kal OTav HAtKiav éxTéeuTWCL 
mpoypahovow aro Tivos apxovtos Kail érwvijov 
pexpe tivwy det orparever Oar. 

Very well. Suppose that the current 
year is 1842, and that an expedition is 
decreed of all the hoplites between the ages 
of thirty and forty inclusive: how must 
the programma be worded if the ages are 
to be defined by archons and eponymous 
heroes? Let me be permitted for the sake 
of clearness to call the archon eponumos by 
the name of the annus domini ; e.g. 1800, 
1801, &c. In the year 1842 if, as above 
assumed, o is the eponumos of the hoplites 
aged twenty, and p of those aged twenty- 
one, we may easily see by counting that the 
Eponumos of those aged thirty will be 6, 
and the Eponumos of those aged forty will 
be X (of the English alphabet). Again if, 
as was assumed, o was the Eponumos of 
Epheboi in 1841, and p in 1840, and so on; 
6 must have been eponymous hero of 
Epheboi in 1831, and X in 1821. If then 
the decree begins by naming the youngest 
hoplites and latest archons, it will be to this 
effect : orparevéecOwoay of dd 1831 dpxovros 
peéxpt 1821 dpxovros éyypadevres * obrot 0 ciaiv 
ot 6, 7, £8, y, B, a, Z, Y,X, érovupo. If it 
begins with the earliest archons and oldest 
hoplites, its purport will be: orparevécOwoav 
oi do 1821 dpyxovros péxpe 1831 dpxovros 
eyypaevtes* ovrot 8 eiciv ot X, Y, Z, a, B, y: 

»& ¢, 7, 0, éravupor. It may be observed 
that dao in the text of the Athenian Consti- 
tution has not the same meaning in connec- 
tion with the eponymous archon and the 
eponymous hero: in the former case it 
denotes a number of enrolments successive 
in time; in the latter a number of contem- 
poraneous divisions arranged in definite 
order. This double meaning produces an 
obscurity that perhaps is one of the factors 
that have caused the description of the 
Eponumoi to be misinterpreted. These 
details were not clearly before my mind 


when I said in my Translation that the 
cycle of forty-two eponymous heroes corre- 
sponded to forty-two years in the calendar. 
Every one of the forty-two heroes might be 
mentioned in every year of the calendar. 
For instance in 1800 FP would represent 
citizens of sixty years of age, C those of 
fifty-nine, and so on ; p those of twenty-one, 
o those of twenty. And similarly in every 
year every Eponumos would denote a group 
of a certain age. No Eponumos, then, can 
be said to have had a special relation to any 
particular year of the calendar. We may 
note that an annual revision of the names 
under each Eponumos would be requisite, 
the group denoted varying from year to 
year as it was gradually diminished by 
death. 

Before concluding, two kinds of epon- 
umia may be distinguished: (1) One kind 
only involves paronumia : 7.e. the names of 
prAai, prrérat, Spor, Snporar, yevyn, yevvytat, 
were not the very names of eponumous 
heroes, but only derivatives from them. 
(2) The second involves homonumia, %.e. 
the two objects that stand in the relation of 
eponyms have absolutely the same name. 
Nautical matters furnish a good example: 
e.g. THv erwvupov THs vews Oedv Exovoa THV 
"low éxarépwhev 4 zpapa, quoted by Cecil 
Torr in Ancient Ships, p. 36. Here the 
ship and the goddess have the identical 
name, Isis. In the nomenclature of judicial 
procedure letters of the alphabet often dis- 
charge the function of eponyms: e.g. A,B,I, 
&e. are eponyms of boxes (x:Bwria) contain- 
ing juror tickets, of contingents coming 
from juror brigades (uépy) and of the total 
brigades. Again other letters A, p, v, &e. 
are eponyms of other boxes containing other 
juror tickets, of the composite juror sections 
whose tickets they contain, and of the 
courts where those jurors are detailed to 
serve. In the following lines of the Ze- 
clesiazusae : 


kal knpvéw tors ék rod Bir ext rv crow 
akoAovbetv 

tiv Bacircov Semvicovtas, To 5é Ofr'és Tv 
Tapa TAUTHV, 

rors S'éx Tod Kdan’ eis Tiv oToLY xwpelv THY 
additorodu, 


Theta is the homonym-eponym of a con- 
tingent from a brigade cf jurors, The 
expression robs é« rod Aira does not indeed 
employ the figure of eponumia to denote 
another contingent from another brigade by 
the letter Beta: but according as we sup- 
pose the preposition é« to relate to the box 
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that held their tickets or to the whole 
brigade of which they are a contingent, it 
implies that Beta is an eponym of the box 
or of the brigade. The text, speaking of an 


Eponumos as having arbitrated, shows that 
the 42 Eponymous Heroes were homonym- 
eponyms of the arbitrators and hoplites. 

E. Poste. 





THE CONSTRUCTION OF ¢ava. 


Tue last number of the Dissertationes 
Philologicae Halenses contains an article 
which purports to be ‘Quaestiones de 
Elocutione Demosthenica,’ but is in effect 
rather a careless analysis of the Index 
Demosthenicus of 8. Preuss. Its compiler 
is Bruno Kaiser. 

In the catalogue of Verba dicendi et 
declarandi on pp. 5 ff. the following passages 
are quoted: 16, 20; 19, 88; 20, 135; 22, 
23; 24, 204 as supplying examples of 
ava with its sense completed by or, while 
other three passages are cited, viz. 4, 48 ; 
21, 98; and 27, 19 as furnishing instances 
of ava followed by as. Here are eight 
instances in all of a most abnormal construc- 
tion. But any one who will look the passage 
out will find that Kaiser has misinterpreted 
21,98. As for 16, 20 and 19, 88, he does 
not appear to understand that a rotro 7 is 
a very different thing from a simple 7. 
Thus the examples are reduced to three of 
ore and two of ws, and these are all most 
instructive, but not in the way which Kaiser 
imagines. In two of them the 6m clause 
begins the sentence : 20, 135 dre peéev roivuy 
TovTO €v TL Tov aicypov éoTi, TaVTas av HyotmaL 
gyoa. 24, 204 Kal piv ore pev tpoonjKer 
mavras KoAalew Tos adikotvTas, €D old OTL 
TavTes av, «i Tis Eporto, Pyoaite. In the other 


CLAUDIUS AND THE QUAESTUR 


We are told by Suetonius that Claudius 
not only transferred the supervision of the 
harbour at Ostia and of the cornships from 
one of the quaestors of the year to a pro- 
curator of his own, but also abolished the 
quaestura Gallica (Suet. Claud. 25). What 
this Gallic quaestorship precisely was is 
matter for conjecture, but the following view 
is at least possible. The duties of a quaestor 
were always more or less financial. As long 
as Cisalpine Gaul continued to be a sepa- 
rate province under the government of a 


three the construction with dri or as is used 
at a distance from the verb either to increase 
the orderliness of the sentence, or to add to 
it the suggestiveness which a late Greek 
would have called mavoupyia. Perhaps Thad 
better quote them : 22,23 drav pev Aowdopiav 
Tavita Kai airiay eivar py, broAapPdvere ws 
taita pev éotw eeyxos, 2d ovTos Tovet AowWopia 
kai airia: drav 8 Ore mpos tovs Oeopoberas 
mpoonkev érayyeXeww Hiv, exeivo trodapBavere 
Ore K.7.A. 3 27, 19 otros de Sv’ Eryn Ta TpdTa 
exreh Geis ov)’ drvody drodeixvucw, ddd’ éviore 
pev bnew dpyirae TO épyaoriptoy, éviore & os 
avTos pay otk érenednOn ToUTwv, 6 8 éxizpomos 
Murvas, 6 amredevfepos 6 HETEPOS, SwwKyoev 
aita Kal map éxeivov por mpooyKer Adywv 
AaBeiv ; 4, 48 jay 8 of péev qepiiovres pera 
Aaxedatpovioy gaci Pikurmpy mpdrrev Tv 
OnBaiwy katadvow Kal tas ToAtTElas Siacrar, 
ot 8 Gs mpéecBas wéroudev ws Bacrréa, oi 8 
év ‘I\Avpiows odes Texiew, ot de Adyovs 
mAaTTOVTES ExaTos TepLepxopueHa.. 

It has seemed to me worth while to point 
out this mistake, on the one hand because 
it is characteristic of Kaiser’s method, and 
on the other because any work upon 
Demosthenes coming from Halle at the 
present time is presumably deserving of 
confidence. 

W. G. RutHerrorp. 


A GALLICA. 


proconsul, there must have been a quaestor 
stationed there, who may very well have been 


known as the quaestor Gallicus. When 
Cisalpine Gaul was incorporated with Italy 
by Augustus, it shared of course in the 
immunity from direct taxation which all 
Italy enjoyed, and thus one important part 
of the Gallic quaestor’s duties must have 
come to an end. It is however conceiv- 
able that Augustus may have thought it 
expedient still to keep a quaestor in Cis- 
alpine Gaul to look after the extensive 
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state domains in that district (saltus pub- 
lici), just as in the reign of Tiberius ('l'ac. 
Ann. 4, 27) a quaestor seems to have been 
stationed in South Italy to look after the 
great public grazing lands of Apulia and 
Calabria. Claudius, when he abolished this 
Gallic quaestorship, must have made some 
provision for the supervision of the state 
domains, and it is natural to assume that in 
Cisalpine Gaul, as at Ostia, the quaestor 
was replaced by imperial procuratores. 
That such a change was made may perhaps 
be inferred from the language of Claudius’ 
edict about the Anauni (Wilmanns, Inscr, 
Lat. 2842). In that edict Claudius refers 


to the extensive domains (sa/tus) in North 
Italy ‘ which,’ as he says, ‘I learn belong 


ld 
‘ 


to me’ [met juris esse|—and which it is 
clear from the language of the edict were 
under the management of imperial pro- 
curatores. It may also be worth while to 
notice that after this period no further 
traces are found of a quaestor in South 
Italy, but, on the other hand, the traces of 
the presence of imperial procuratores 
become increasingly numerous. In_ the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius, the great public 
grazing lands of Samnium and Apulia were 
under the supreme control of the procurator 
a rationibus (Wilm. Inscr. Lat, 2841) and 
from a passage in Statius (Statius, S¢v. 
3. 3, 92) we gather that the same was the 
case as early as the reign of Nero. 
H. F. Peiuam. 





ON THE WORD dvrnpides IN 


>. LN) ee 3 A e , A 4 
kat avrnpioas ax’ aitav imérewav mpds Tors 
, e 4 A 
Toixous ws emt && mHyxets evTds TE Kat EEwher. 


Ir would be difficult to mention any 
sentence in Thucydides the interpretation 
of which is in a more unsatisfactory 
condition than the one which I propose to 
discuss. 

It is not necessary to quote what has 
been written on the subject by commen- 
tators or translators from Stephanus 
downwards, Most of the explanations 
given are obscure, and some that are not 
obscure are absurd. And they all proceed 
on the assumption, which I believe to be 
wrong, that the dvrnpides were of the nature 
of props or stays, and were intended to 
strengthen the ézwrides. This is the view 
taken in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities 
and in Baumeister’s Denkmdler; and a 
similar view is accepted, though with 
hesitation, by Grote and Freeman. Grote 
indeed says: ‘The words which Thucydides 
employs to describe the position of these 
dvrypides are to me very obscure ; nor do I 
think that any of the commentators clear 
them up satisfactorily.’ And Freeman 
says: ‘I hope I may be forgiven for not 
risking myself in the mysteries of érwrides 
and such like.’ Thirlwall contents himself 
with saying that the Syracusans did as the 
Corinthians had done before the battle of 
Erineus, that is, they ‘strengthened the 
bows of their galleys by solid timbers’ ; 
and afterwards, when describing the action, 
he says: ‘the solidity of the Syracusan 


THUCYDIDES VII. 36, 2. 


bows overpowered, as had been foreseen, the 
slighter frame of the enemy’s galleys.’ He 
does not say a word about strengthening 
the érwrides with spars, and so far as his 
language goes I think it is not impossible 
that he may have held the view which I am 
going to put forward. 

I believe that the commentators have 
all missed the meaning of the passage, first, 
through putting a wrong interpretation on 
the word dvrnpides, secondly, through the 
more serious mistake of giving a wrong 
and, as I think, impossible meaning to the 
preposition zpds. 

I will first give my own rendering of the 
sentence, and [ will then try to support it 
by arguments on both these points. 

Thucydides describes three peculiarities 
in the construction of the Syracusan 
galleys: (1) short, stumpy prows; (2) 
strong, heavy ézwrides; (3) extra thick 
sides, or, as we should say, bows (ro/xovs). 
And he denotes the whole arrangement 
collectively, in chapter 40, by éuPodAwv 
mapackery. It is the third of these 
peculiarities which I believe Thucydides is 
describing in the sentence with which we 
are concerned. And this third peculiarity, 
though by no means the least important 
of the three, is omitted altogether in 
the explanations of the passage which 
have been given hitherto. I render the 
sentence as follows: ‘And they strength- 
ened the bows (roéxovs) both inside and 
outside with additional thicknesses of 
timber for a length of nine feet from the 
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érwrides. I think it will be conceded that 
if the sentence will bear this meaning, it is 
more intelligible than any that has yet been 
given to it. 

First as to the meaning of dvrypides. If 
we had nothing but etymology to guide us, 
we should naturally take the word to mean 
‘something attached to the face or front of 
something else.’ And this I believe to be 
substantially its meaning. Omitting 
Euripides, Rhesus 785, where Musgrave’s 
correction dprypidv is now — generally 
accepted, and omitting also, for the 
present, the references in Suidas and the 
Etymologicon Magnum, the word dvrypides 
is found in two passages besides the one in 
Thucydides. These are Xenophon, Cyne- 
geticus 10,7, and Polybius viii. 6, 6. In 
the former Xenophon is describing the 
mode of taking the wild boar by means of 
nets, and he says that when the net has 
been placed in position it must be held open 
by means of kAdves used as dvrypides. This 


cannot mean ‘props,’ for he has already 
spoken of them, and has said that forked 
sticks are to be used for that purpose. It 
can only mean long sticks used as stretchers 
or spreaders, to hold up the net between 


and beyond the props. 

Polybius, in the passage where he uses 
the word, is describing the contrivance used 
by Marcellus which he calls capBvxyn. He 
tells us that it consisted of a large ladder or 
companion, four feet in width, placed in 
the fore part of two vessels lashed together. 
This companion was hoisted up by men on 
the poops, by means of ropes rove through 
blocks fixed at the mast-heads; while men 
on the fore part of the vessels shoved the 
ladder forward ais dvrypicw.  Lipsius 
(Poliorcet.) translates these words by 
‘fulcris aut tignis.’ It is a pity he did not 
give a drawing illustrating the operation. 
Iam quite sure that any sailor would find 
it as difficult to believe that the men on the 
bows used fulcra or tigna for pushing the 
ladder, when they had the ladder itself to 
take hold of, as to believe that the men on 
the poop used tigna for hauling on the 
ropes. Besides the article rats makes 
Lipsius’s rendering impossible, and compels 
us (assuming that there was no part of the 
ordinary ship’s tackling called dyrypides) to 
understand the word of some part of the 
kAipag itself. And if so it can hardly mean 
anything but the planks or timbers which 
formed its sides. 

Both these uses of the word in Xenophon 
and Polybius would then correspond very 
fairly with the meaning suggested by its 


etymology. And so also would the 
meaning ‘ stout planks, or timbers, attached 
to the ship’s sides’ which I have suggested 
for the passage in Thucydides. 

How then did any one ever come to give 
the word the meaning ‘props’ or ‘stays’ ? 
I believe the mistake arose first from the 
old erroneous derivation for épeédw, given in 
the Etymologicon Magnum; secondly from 
the use of the word in architecture to 
denote a buttress. Vitruvius must have 
borrowed the word from Greek writers, and 
in the passage where he uses it he explains 
it quite clearly to mean a buttress. But a 
buttress is not a ‘ prop,’ which is capreolus 
or tibicen. Nor does a buttress act by a 
longitudinal thrust, except in the case of 
what we call a flying buttress. It acts by 
stiffening and thickening the wall from 
bottom to top, and the pressure is exerted 
laterally not longitudinally. It is not even 
essential to a buttress that it should be 
thicker at the bottom than at the top, 
although it is true the ‘anterides’ described 
by Vitruvius are intended to be so con- 
structed. In fact the ordinary additions 
which a bricklayer makes, at intervals, to a 
garden wall would, according to my view, 
be ‘anterides ’ just as muchas the buttresses 
of a cathedral. If this view is correct, the 
meanings which the word has in Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Polybius, and Vitruvius may all 
be comprehended in the following definition 
of dvrypides: ‘Pieces of wood or other 
material attached to any structure for the 
purpose of strengthening or stiffening it.’ 

It is true that Suidas is generally sup- 
posed to give an entirely different meaning. 
He says, if the reading is correct ; dvripis dé 
dvrnpwoos (sic) kai onpaiver rHv Oupida. I had 
thought of suggesting cavida for Ovpida: but 
in reality it is not necessary to give the 
word @upis universally (or even, as it would 
appear, generally) the sense ‘an opening.’ 
In Herodotus ii. 96 the word @vpy means ‘a 
raft’; and again in viii. 51 the word @vpyor 
means boards used as barricades. But the 
strongest passage is in Athenaeus 521 F., 
where, quoting a story told by Heraclides of 
Pontus, he tells us that the floor of a temple 
was covered closely with plates of copper, 
KatexdAkwoav Ovpior, in order to stop a 
miraculous flow of blood. There is therefore 
no need to suggest any alteration in Suidas, 
who probably means by 6vpida a board or 
plate, not a window or opening. And if so, 
his words confirm my view that the essential 
meaning of dvrnpis is ‘something attached 
to the face of something else,’ and that it 
would therefore be a most natural and 
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obvious word to use for the sheathing or 
lining of a galley’s bows. 

I have said that the meaning given to 
the passage in Thucydides by the commen- 
tators involves, in my opinion, a misuse of 
the preposition zpés. If Thucydides had 
intended to express ‘extending from the 
érwrides to the ship’s sides’ he must, I 
think, have written eis rods roiyous, not 
mpos tovs totxyouvs. The preposition zpds, 
when used in a physical sense with the 
accusative, means either ‘motion to’ or 
‘attachment to’ a thing. The former 
meaning is out of the question; but the 
latter is exactly what is required. It will 
be noticed that the words mpds tovs roixous 
follow imérevay. It seems to me hardly 
possible to read these words together 
without giving them the meaning ‘they 
attached to the ship’s sides.’ It is scarcely 
necessary to illustrate this, not uncommon, 
use of pds. I will merely quote three 
instances: Sophocles, Ajaw 108, deBeis pds 
kiov’ épxetov otéyns, Plato, Phaedo 83 D, 
mpoonArot mpos TO copa, and Zimaeus 82 D, 
KoAAa mpos tTHv Tav dotav diow. Also 
Thucydides himself in iv. 110, 3 has ovens 
ths TOAEws pos Addov, and in vi. 101, 3 76 
mpos TOV KpnLVOV. 

I will only add, in confirmation of what 
I have said, (1) that it is inconceivable to 
me that the Syracusans should have 
omitted to strengthen their bows, or that 
Thucydides should have omitted to mention 
the fact ; (2) that there was no necessity to 
add ‘ props’ or ‘stays’ to the érwrides, for 
Thucydides tells us that they were made 
maxetat, and ‘ props’ carried to, or through, 


the ship’s sides would have given them no 
additional strength; (3) that Thucydides 
himself, in section 3 of the chapter, implies 
that the bows were made thicker than 
usual, for he says that the bows of the 
Athenian galleys were Aemrrd, Kotha and 
doGevj, in comparison with those of the 
Syracusan galleys which were orépipa and 
maxéa. ‘These epithets are admirably 
chosen, if the view I take of the passage is 
correct ; but they certainly are not very 
well chosen if they only describe the 
difference between érwrides with props and 
érwtides without props. (4) Finally in 
chapter 40, where he describes the action, 
he tells us that, owing to the special build 
of the Syracusan galleys, they stove in the 
Athenian triremes and carried away a great 
part of the oarsmen’s galleries (apegetpe- 
cias).! This effect would be produced, not 
by the beaks, or prows, which were 
shortened for the very purpose of bringing 
the strong bows into play, nor even, 
completely, by the érwrides, but by the 
broad part of the strengthened bows, 
grinding against and tearing away the 
thinner bows and sides of the Athenian 
triremes. 
G. 8. SALE. 
Otago University, Dunedin, New Zealand. 


1 | am aware that the meaning which I here give 
to mapeteipeota is different from that usually given. 
This is a matter which requires more than a short 
note for its discussion. I may mention, however, 
that I have the authority of E. Assmann, in 
Baumeister’s Denkmdler, for the meaning I have 
given; and I have other stronger reasons which I 
may perhaps take another opportunity of explaining. 


RHYMES AND ASSONANCES IN THE AENEID. 


In the Aeneid I have noticed about sixteen 
accurately rhyming couplets, not reckoning 
about half-a-dozen others in which the same 
word or words are repeated for an ending. 
There are other examples too where the 
rhyme is almost perfect; with yet others 
where verses which accurately rhyme alter- 
nate with others which do not. Further, 
there are series of two, three, or more verses 
whose endings, though not in strict rhyme, 
are more or less assonantal. 

Now rhyme is a thing so comparatively 
rare in Latin verses, thst the question 
naturally suggests itself: Are these ex- 
amples mere oversights, which would have 


been removed on revision, or were they in- 
serted of set purpose and for special effect ? 
That the latter is the true reply will become 
evident upon examination of the cases. In 
the first place the verses of each couplet are 
arranged to correspond in time, rhythm and 
general effect. Secondly, the sounds chosen 
for rhyme are practically but two—-the 3rd 
pers. of an imperfect tense, and the sound 
-entem or -entum. The ending -ator occurs 
once; and there is besides one case where 
the reading is doubtful. Thirdly, all these 
verses have trisyllabic terminations, and, in 
accordance with Virgil’s usual practice in 
such case, have mostly the strong caesura in 
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the 4th foot. Lastly, such rhymes are not 
peculiar to the Aeneid. 
But the careful correspondence of sound 


I, 625-6. 


—, “ - 
Ipse | hos | tis | Z'euc | ros | in 


ee 
Seque | or 


Here note in both verses the heavy 
spondaic rhythm, the elision in first foot, 
and the (exceptional in these rhyming verses) 


II. 124-5. 
Flagitat | 
Artiti 


et | mihi | 


cis | scelus | et | taci 


signi | 


tum | andi ; qua | Teuc| rorum | a | 


iam | mul 


and arrangement will best be felt by glanc- 
ing at a few examples. 


ebat 
ebat. 


laude | fer 
stirpé vol 


bucolic caesura: as well as the italicized re- 
semblances in sound. 


can | ebant 


ti cru | dele 
vid | ebant. 


ti ven | tura 


Here note pair of initial dactyls, strong caesura followed | y disyllabic word in 2nd foot. 


II. 456-7. 


Saepius | | Androma | che | fer 


Ad | socer | os, | et | av|o] puer 
Here again we have the pair of initial 
dactyls, and the long penultimate words of 


VI. 843-4. 
Scipiad 
Fabrici 


as | clad 


em | Liby 
um | ? vel | 


te | sud 


-—- 
re | incomi 


ee, 
um Astyan | acta | trah 


ae? | par 
co, | Ser 


ebat 
ebat. 


tata | sol 


identical structure ; both, too, united to the 


preceding word by elision. 


entem 
entem 


voque | pot 
rane, | ser 


Here note initial quadrisyllabic proper name, and the similarly alliterating terminations. 


VIII. 620-1. 
Terribil 


Fatifer 


-~ 


a~ 
umque | en | sem, lor | icam | ex 


em | cris | tis | gale | am | flam | masque | vom |.entem 


aere | rig | entem. 


Here the correspondence is so close and neat as to be strikingly obvious. 


The rhymes are very unequally distributed 
among the different books of the Aeneid. In 
the Ist, 3rd, 5th, 7th, 9th, 10th and 11th, I 
have noticed but single couplets (i. 625, iii. 
656, v. 385, vii. 187, ix. 182, x. 804, xi. 886) ; 
two instances occur both in the 2nd (124 and 


Et | Sac | 
Qui | sal | tus | Tiber | 


Here the first verse will be seen to be in 
many respects exceptional, not to say sus- 
picious, taking together the elision, division 
in middle,! lack of caesura in it. Then, too, 
the reading Labici seems to be doubiful. 
Perhaps Lanint was written. However, 
there stands the couplet, such as it is. The 
rhyme is not at all like the other instances 


1 Though this is not at all so rare as some books 
would have us believe. 


ranae | aci | es, | et | picti 


ine | tu | os sac 


456), and in the 8th (620 and 646); three 
in the 4th (189, 256 and 331); while the 
twelfth is the only book from which they 
seem to be altogether absent. 

Finally, there occurs in book vii. (796) a 
peculiar case : 


scuta | Lab ici 
rumque | Num | ici. 


in the Aeneid, for it is a meaningless termi- 
nation of a proper name, whereas the rest 
form significant syllables denoting action 
(usually sustained) which the poet desires 
to emphasize by repetition. 

As for those rare cases in which the ter- 
minations of the verses in the couplet are 
formed by identical words, I have noticed 
half-a-dozen: none in the first six books, 
one each in the 7th (653), 9th (544), and 
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11th (204), the other three in the 8th (271, 
396 and 568), which book indeed is remark- 
able for the number and emphatic character 
of its rhymes and assonances; while from 
this class as well as the former the 12th is 
free. 


VII. 653-4. 
Mille | vir 
Imperi 


nus, | patri 


os | ; dig 
i cui | pater 


is | , et 


Here the identity consists best in the final 
spondee, but we perceive throughout this 


VIII. 396-7. 
Quo | tibi | 


Diva | me | 
Zum | guoque | 


| fas | no 


Here the identity reaches one syllable further. 


IX. 544-5. 
Transfos | si | lig 
Et | Lycus | | e | dap 


no | veni 
si: | quo 


The termination is here of four syllables. 


VIII. 271-2. 
Hane | a | ram | lu 


Dice tur | no | 


bis | et | er 


i? |‘Simil 
bis | Teuc 


unt. | Vix | 
rum | pri 


t | quae 
it | quae 


co | statu a 


11 


In this class we note: Ist foot does not 
end with end of word unless in shape 
| —| Uv] 5 2nd foot has always caesura, 
strong with one exception; 4th has strong 
caesura, but, unlike the first class, the end- 
ing is as often disyllabic as trisyllabic. 


esset 
esset. 


laetior 
zentius 


is | qui 


haud | Me 
pair of verses the same similarity of structure 


as we found in the true rhyming couplets. 


isset 
isset. 


is | si| | cura | fu 
ros | ar | mare | /w 


The similarity is again clear. 


enor 
enor 


unus | //el 
maevus | L/el 


But the most striking example is :— 


Maxima 
Maxima 


semper 
semper, 


where the identity extends to the full half of the verse. 


Next let us look at that class of cases 
which includes verses not strictly rhyming 
indeed, yet in which there is a certain asso- 
nance. ‘This assonance may approach very 
closely to a perfect identity of sound, or may 
fade away by imperceptible degrees to the 
point where it ceases to attract our notice. 


X. 904-5, 


Corpus | hw | mo | patt 
Pe 


stare | odi 


are | teg 
on™ 
Circum a | hune 
Here we have a similarity of termination 
closely approximating to identity, while the 
or sound isstill furtheremphasized by its addi- 
tional occurrence in the middle of the second 
verse. Then, too, the assonantal imitation 
throughout is very noticeable. I may add 
that the line previous to these ends ‘hostibus * 


So again iv. 178—9, 


Hlam | 


terra | par 


. . oe: 
Extrem | am | ut | perhib | ent Coeo | Encela 


| 0 


Tre 
ens | ira | irrit 


Then as to the structure of the verses, there 
may be, as in the true rhyming verses, a 
similarity so close as to force us to the con- 
clusion that the poet’s intention was thus to 
emphasize some idea; or the resemblance 
may be so slight as to leave it doubtful 
whether he had any definite end in view. 


‘ = ee, 
i. | Scio | ac orund 


erba | me | 
| 


ro, | de | fende fur | orem. 
oro,’ that following ‘sepulcro,’ and the next 
but one ‘cruore,’ echoing the are in the pre- 
vious one; each too in a leading position 
before an important caesura. 

It is remarkable that while Virgil’s 
favourite rhyme is ebat or ebant, his favourite 
assonance is orem, ore, ora, ke. 


| 


ata | de | orum 


doque sor | orem. 
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where the correspondence is sharply marked. 
Another example of a nearly perfect 


Ipse | sin | u | prae | 


| 
Solor 


um | nemor | um: 


In these cases the identity of the first of 
the two final syllables is perfect ; it is in the 
second that the divergence occurs. Thus we 


Pectora, || Sic | memor | ans, | humer | Os 


Ambo 


In ueither of the two last couplets is the 
correspondence and assonance throughout 


| tas | re 


| nec | me 
fine | ded 


His | ego | ne 
j un | sine | 


Jmperi 


Here we see the assonance not only in the 
latter half of the final spondee, but also of 


Per | te, | |te | ta 


Vir | Tro 


per | qui | 


iane | sin 


{se | por | tans | iuga | 


| te | la | undique 


Pag om * 
rum, | et | vul| tum | lacrim | is | at 


Ge a, R 
e | hanc | anim | am | et | miser 
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so much so as 


rhyme, though not quite 
544-9 :— 


these, is such an one as Xi. 


ebat 
ebant. 


longa | pet | 


saeva | prem 
have instances of the contrary arrangement, 


such, for example, as ix. 250 ;:— 


ebat 
abat. 


| dex | trasque | ten 


es : 
que ora | rig 
the verses very marked ; it is much more so 
in, for example, i. 278-9 :— 


tempora | | pono: 


rum | nec | | 
aspera | Tuno. 


i, | Quin | | 


the final dactyl, with other agreements. 
Somewhat similar is x. 597-8 :— 
entes 


lem | genu ere | par 


ere | prec | antis. 


Then we find again the closeness of resemblance fade away by delicate gradations. 


VI. 812-3. 
Missus | in | 
Otia | 


um 
pet 


imperi 
qui | rum 


VIII. 423-4. 
Hoc | tune | 
——~ 


ignipot | ens | cae 


Ferrum ex | erce bant | vas 
X. 302-3. 
Omnes 


Namque in 


ae. | Sed | 
is | dor 


innocu 
flicta vad 


It is not unworthy of notice that in those 
couplets where the similarity of ending is 
exact—true rhymes and word-repetitions— 
there is usually no pause at the end of the 
first line, the sentence running on into the 
second ; or else there is merely that pause 
which occurs between two parallel or con- 


mag 
patri 


lo | des 


to | Cye 


num, Cui | 
ae, | resid 


ibit, 
ebit. 


deinde | sub 
esque | mov 


cendit | ab | | alto. 


lopes in | antro. 


Tarcho. 
iquo. 


pis | tua, 


non | pup 
pendet | in 


so | dum 


trasted clauses. But in the case of a mere 
assonance there may be a distinct close co- 
inciding with the end of the first line, and 
this even where the assonance approaches 
pretty nearly to the identity of rhyme. 
Thus x. 556-7 :— 


Provolvens, super haec inimico pectore fatur : 
Istic nunc, metuende, iace ! Non te optima mater. 


So too xi. 501-2, ke. 


Then again x. 506-7 :— 


Impositum scuto referunt Pallanta frequentes. 
O dolor atque decus magnum rediture parenti ! 


But perhaps more remarkable and striking 
than any of the rhymes and assonances 
hitherto cited are those which extend beyond 
the limits of a couplet. I have not noticed 


any such cases formed entirely of perfect 
rhymes, but the similarity of termination is 
yet frequently very marked. Thus, take the 
triplet xii, 138-140 :— 
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Extemplo Turni sic est affata sororem, 
Diva deam, stagnis quae fluminibusque sonoris 
Praesidet ; hunce illi rex aetheris altus honorem. 


the first and third are closely assonantal with 


Here, when all the endings are assonantal, 
one another, and also, though to a less 


the alternate ones form a perfect rhyme. 


In the next example (v. 60-63) the second degree, with the former pair :— 
and fourth endings form an identity, while 


Urbe velit posita templis sibi ferre dicatis. 
Bina boum vobis Troia generatus Acestes 

Dat numero capita in naves ; adhibete Penates 
Et patrios epulis et quos colit hospes Acestes. 


Further on in the same book (v. 552-555) we have an example of four more closely 
assonantal endings :— 


Infusum populum, et campos iubet esse patentes. 
Incedunt pueri, pariterque ante ora parentum 
Frenatis lucent in equis: quos omnis ewntes 
Trinacriae mirata fremit Troiaeque iuventus. 


Proceeding yet further we meet a still 


The alliteration harmony of the first two 
more extended group (v. 744-751) : 


verses is striking; that of the second part 
is less so. 
Pergameumque Larem, et canae penetralia Vestae, 
Farre pio et plena supplex veneratur acerra. 
Extemplo socios primumque arcessit Acesten, 
Et Iovis imperium et cari praecepta parentis 
Edocet, et quae nunc animo sententia constet. 


Hand mora consiliis ; nec iussa recusat Acestes. 
Transcribunt urbi matres, populumque volentem 
Deponunt, animos nil magnae laudis egentes. 


In xii. 586 ff. we find the following end- 
ings: defendere muros; 587 pumice pastor ; 
588 implevit amaro; 589 cerea castra ; 590 
iras; 592 auras: then 599 turbata dolore ; 
600 caputque malorum; 601 effata furo- 
rem; (602 amictus); 603 nectit ab alta; 
604 accepere Latinae ; 605 Lavinia crines. 

Another example of extended assonantal 
connexion appears at v. 331 ff.: presso ; 332 
pronus in ipso; 333 sacroque cruore ; 334 
oblitus amorum ; 335 lwbrica surgens ; 336 
revolutus arena: then 339 Diores; 340 et 
ora; 34] clamoribus implet; 342 poscit hono- 
rem ; 343 decorae ; 344 corpore virtus ; 345 
voce Diores; (346 praemia venit); 347 
honores. 

It will have been observed, in such cases 


Omnibus. 


for instance as that just cited (xii. 599 and 
601, turbata dolore, effata furorem), that 
the assonance exists not only between the 
final spondees, but also between the preced- 
ing dactyls. Now sometimes, though rarely, 
we find the dactylic assonance without the 
spondaic. Thus in v. 706-7, portenderet ira, 
posceret ordo; or better, 649-50, gressus 
eunti, digressa reliqui. This assonance too, 
like the other, may continue through several 
verses : ix. 507-512, ascendere muros, [inter- 
lucetque corona], effundere contra, detrudere 
contis, defendere bello, pondere si qua, where 
a variety of assonances are tastefully com- 
bined. So here again we may even have an 
actual rhyme (compare the example already 
quoted, x. 597), as in x. 860-1: 


Alloquitur maerentem, et ¢alibus infit : 


Rhoebe, diu (res si qua diu mortalibus ulla est). 


On the whole it plainly appears, not only 
from what has been pointed out as regards 
the actual rhymes, but from the number, 
variety and arrangement of the assonances 
—from which we have selected but a few 
‘leading cases’—that they form a not un- 
important and an especially interesting in- 
stance of the means adopted by the poet for 


harmoniously binding together the verses of 
his poem. Nor does he stand alone in his 
employment of this device. Other Latin 
poets too have made use both of rhyme and 
of various assonances, not without individual 
and characteristic diversities. Some in- 
stances of these may be given upon another 
occasion. H. T. Jonnstone, 
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BARTH’S MSS. OF THE 7T//EFBAIS OF STATIUS. 


Orro MULLER in his excellent edition of 
the first six books of the Zhebais (Teubner 
1870) writes (Praef. xi.) ‘neque excusare 
opus est, quod Barthii mendacia, quibus 
omnes fefellit, et hic et in variae lectionis 
corpore silentio praetermitto.’ The decep- 
tion lasted long. Fr. Diibner in his preface 
(1845) says (p. xiv.) ‘Immortalia Barthii 
de Statio merita, et ob optimorum codicum 
usum (quas si accuratius distinxisset, nihil 
fere superesset quod optares), et ob doc- 
trinam maximam in explicando exhibitam.’ 
The learning of Barth is unquestionable. 
He boasts himself that he had read ‘ad 
vicies octies centum omnis generis auc- 
tores’; but this is perhaps only one of his 
mendacia. His good faith seems to have 
gone unquestioned for nearly two centuries. 
Now it is sharply challenged, or rather, 
looked upon as so bad as not to need 
challenging. What are the grounds for 
this? I asked this question in vain of 
some of our highest English authorities, 
and sought an answer to no purpose in the 
literature accessible to me. It may there- 
fore be possibly worth while putting to- 
gether some of the evidence. 

The title-page of Barth’s edition, issued, 
however, six years after his death by 
Christian Daum (1664), contains the words 
‘ad auctoritatem et opem manuscriptorum 
exemplarium, praecipue unius alteriusque 
admirandae bonitatis.’ At the close of the 
preface the editor, after speaking of the 
numerous works which Barth had left un- 
printed, says ‘etiam nonnulla flammis, 
incendio Sellerhusano anno MDCXXXVI ab- 
sumta periere’: this of course was twenty- 
two years before the death of Barth. But 
he appears during his life-time to have 
utilized this fire at his estate of Seller- 
hausen near Leipzig to screen his fictions ; 
for he writes to Stephanius, a commentator 
on Saxo Grammaticus, ‘ Saxonis vestri ex- 
emplaria duo manu exarata in villa prope 
hane civitatem (Lipsiam) cum ipso codice 
cui varia margines compleverant, et maiore 
parte inclutae meae Bibliothecae funesto 
flebilique incendio perierunt.’ Bursian 
(Gesch. d. Classischen Philologie i. 288 sq.) 
cruelly remarks, ‘It appears to me in- 
dubitable that Barth never possessed any 
MS. of Saxo at all.’ There is too much 
evidence that Barth in other instances 
never hesitated to invent MS. authority for 
his own conjectures, as Jahn has shown 
in the preface to his edition of Censorinus. 


It may be briefly noted that the extant 
MSS. of the Zhebuis are divided into two 
classes, each representing a recension earlier 
at any rate than the scholiast. The former 
of these is represented by the Paris MS. 8051, 
known also as the cod. Puteaneus, from its 
former possessor. It is very extraordinary 
that the Paris editors Amar and Lemaire, 
though frequently quoting the MS. under 
the sign of Reg. B., do not seem to have 
suspected its identity with the cod. Putea- 
neus, Which they also frequently quote, 
probably from Lindenbrog’s edition. The 
confusion is not lessened by Diibner’s habit 
of quoting this as Reg. 1. The second 
recension is best represented by the cod. 
Bambergensis (B): we have a good specimen 
of it in the cod. Roffensis, now in the 

sritish Museum, The very numerous later 

MSS. are derived either from a codex very 
similar to the Bambergensis on the one 
hand, or (at a later date) from the Putea- 
neus or some MS. like it, largely supple- 
mented by conjectures. 

Miiller gives a very full apparatus criticus, 
and Kohlmann has added material of some 
importance; so that the MSS. of the 
Thebais are well known to us, 

Now let us examine the following passages 
in which Barth’s report as to his MS. is not 
borne out by any known MS. 


I. 1. ‘quidem codices cognataque’: alter- 
naque w. 
15. ‘nostrae membranae atque ideo.’ Re- 


jected by B. 
34. ‘probo optimi exemplaris lectionem 


excidiale’: exitiale w. 

49. ‘scriptus optimus liber tmogue. Nihil 
mutamus.’ 

77. ‘optimae et antiquissimae membranae 
non agnoscunt hune versum.’ No known 
MS. omits it. 

3. ‘in praestantissimo libro est paren- 
tis’: paternis w. 

86. ‘scriptus liber ne tarda sequatur’ : 
nec—sequetur w. 

93. ‘scriptum optimae notae exemplar 
rippis, quo pacto infra etiam semper ubi- 
cunque haec vox occurrit.’ 

110. ‘in vetustissimis membranis caerw- 
leique redeunt’: Barth conjectures sedent : 
caerulet w. 

112. ‘melius membranae tune geminas’: 
tum. Barth adds that ‘in optimo manu- 
scripto duo hemisticha omissa sunt.’ This 
is not known to be the case in any MS. 
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124. ‘seriptum exemplar table’: nube w. 

130. ‘in vetustissimo libro regni’: regnis 
w. Gronovius conjectured regni, 

201. ‘in illo laudatissimo nobis perprisco 
exemplari diserte scriptum est ipse deus’ : 
deus cod. Burmanni, sed totus versus in 
margine tantum apparet. 

229. ’ praestantissimus liber diserte ,fa- 
cem’: aciem w. 

267. ‘manuscriptus liber subvenit atque 
tuis. puto Papinium scripsisse swhvenietque 
tuis’: subvenitque w. 

280. ‘disertis litteris vetustissimus codex 
tanta’: tandem w. Barth adds ‘infinitis 
locis is codex melior est omnibus hactenus 
collatis exemplaribus, ut res ipsa testifica- 
bitur.’ 

302. ‘in codice illo insigniter observando 
scribitur certo ordine cetera ducam’: certo 
reliqua ordine ducam w. 

306. ‘in membranis est qua pellere somnos 
aut mandare iterum dulces’: qua pellere 
dulces aut suadere iterum somnos w. 

311. ‘omnino scribendum cum’ iisdem 
perfecte bonis membranis dissignat : desig- 
nat w. 

326. ‘ducat membranae habent’: ducit 
w®) 


331. ‘in manuscriptorum principe est 
provigitur’: porrigitur w. 


343. ‘varia lectio est in optimo libro de- 
erescentibus’ (an obvious gloss): rarescenti- 
bus w. 

359. ‘in manu exarato codice vetustis- 
simo revulsa est perspicue legitur’ : refusa 
est w. 

364. ‘ruptis: in textu optimi libri est 
vaptis. Illud alterum instar variantis lec- 
tionis suprascriptum’ : ruptis w. 

372. ‘in optimo libro legitur monstrant’ : 
monstrat w. 

405. et liquentia: ‘ voculam et optimae et 
aliae membranae omittunt.’ None are 
known to do so. 

407. ‘melius optimus librorum intulit’: 
attulit w. 

436. ‘melius liber scriptus a limine’ 
limine w. 

466. ‘facti: hane lectionem clare prae- 
ferunt omnes nostri codices’: only a few 
inferior MSS. have this instead of ati. 

486. ‘armis optimus codicum ’: so only a 
few inferior MSS. 

511. ‘in optimis vetustissimisque primum 


dein in alteris etiam membranis nostris 
clare scriptum offendimus in manibus nec- 
tens’: innectens manibus w. 

550. ‘in eodem optimo libro superest 
veritas Papinianae scriptionis sonacia, cum 
interpretatione sonare consueta’: sonantia w, 

571. ‘optimae membranarum contigit ’: 
attigit w. 

594. ‘in optimo librorum est occurrit 
manifesta patri, cum glossa vel confessa’ : 
confessa a. 

603. ‘etiam clare inibidem scriptum a 
gremiis’: om. a w. 

606, ‘in optimo libro ambigua scriptura 
est ultor an ultvo legendum  censeat’: 
ultro w. 

636. ‘membranae actor’ : 
cepto 7). 

672. ‘optimus et 
evenias’: advenias w. 


auctor w (ex- 


vetustissimus liber 


A similar collection of examples has 
been made for Books ii. and iii., but it is 
hardly worth while printing it here. There 
are of course some instances in which 
Barth cites from his favourite MS. readings 
now generally adopted ; and others in which 
his reading has some, though often but 
slight, support. In the latter it most fre- 
quently seems to agree with 8, an MS. be- 
longing to Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
collated by Bentley. But on a review of 
the whole evidence, it seems quite impossible 
to believe that Barth’s quotations can be 
trusted. It is not easy to see the purpose 
of such wholesale falsification. He does 
not always prefer the reading of his ‘ opti- 
mus codex,’ sometimes mentioning it only 
to reject it. Nor does he always use it, as 
has sometimes been the case, to support 
conjectures of his own. He gives con- 
jectures, eg. on i. 227, 271,518; ii, 235, 
559, 695 ; iii. 196, 294, and elsewhere, with- 
out claiming any authority. But considering 
the character which he brings with him 
into court, Barth can hardly be acquitted 
of something worse than blundering. If 
it is not possible to establish mala fides 
in every instance, yet recent editors like 
O. Miiller and Kohlmann are fully justified 
in treating Barth’s citations of his membranae 
as carrying no more weight than may be 
given to pure conjectures. 


A. S, WILKINS. 
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THE LOST ‘CODEX OPTIMUS’ OF NONIUS MARCELLUS. 


THE list of the light ink corrections (F*) 
in Bks. i.-iii. of the Florence Nonius contri- 
buted by Mr. Wood Brown! to the last two 
numbers of the Classical Review makes it 
possible to try to settle a question which 
is the all-important question for textual 
criticism of the De Conpendiosa Doctrina ; 
How was the lost MS. from which these 
corrections come related to other MSS. of 
our author ? 

It has long been known that all existing 
MSS. of Nonius must have come from one 
archetype, in which a loose leaf of Book 
iv. containing pp. 406 M. interiere tamen— 
409 M. auster nascitur, had been put for 
safe keeping after the first leaf of the 
codex ; for the transposed passage stands in 
all our MSS. at p. 3 M, 13, after the word 
Pausimacho. This is one of the many cor- 


ruptions which are shared in common by all 
our MSS. The late Mr. J. H. Onions in 
his posthumous edition of Nonius i.-iii. 
recently published (Clar. Press, 1895) has 
pointed out that there are no corrections by 
F° throughout this transposed portion, while 


a mark of corruption, the ‘asteriscus,’ has 
been set by this hand in the margin at the 
beginning and the end of it. This is strong 
evidence that the lost codex either had not 
the transposed passage at this place, or 
possibly had it accompanied by clear indica- 
tions of the transposition. The ‘codex 
optimus,’ as Mr. Onions calls it, from which 
the F%-corrections come, was thus either 


1 My own notes of these corrections agree with 
Mr. Brown’s list in assigning to F* the few readings 
which Mr. Onions assigned to F4, and in referring to 
F3 some corrections referred by Mr. Onions to F*, viz. 
10, 18 dllex; 114, 14 faex ; 4, 5 pontica (where Mr. 
Onions seems to have first written F%, then F%, then 
to have deleted the latter, perhaps accidentally). In 
68, 22 I could not decide whether thawnameno or 
thaunomeno was the reading of F%, nor in 109, 5 
whether the Jib. titi. of F! was deleted by F* or by 
another hand. My notes disagree with Mr. Brown’s 
list in that they refer to F3 the following readings”: 
15, 15 pater; 74, 17 pinnis; 81, 32 comestque; 94, 
26 conpito ; 99, 2 Disciscere (2); 99, 4 disciwisset (?) ; 
100, 13 dimissu m3; 102, 4 cuallawit; 103, 10 pro 
errans ; 109, 14 westra ; 110, 14 flaccent ; 120, 16 
marint ; 180, 21 antepetitam ; 134, 26 lucuentulus ; 
200, 11 sardisueniense ; 209, 7 intibos ; 227, 5 ‘vere. 
In 19, 21 w[annu] seemed to me merely a catch-leiier 
in the margin to call attention to the word wannw as 
well as the heading-word of the paragraph ewannetur. 
In 17, 31 my notes refer the correction Macherio to 
F’, Mr. Brown authorizes me to make the following 
additions to his list: 74, 19 mise, rin, um E?; 


146, 33 extinctas , iam A. Dist. C.; 149, 15 iiid. E ?; 
and to correct 150, 39 assestriz A. marg. 


derived from a different archetype, or, at 
least, if from the same archetype, it was 
derived at an earlier stage than the rest. 
It is the object of this paper to determine 
which of these theories is the more likely. 
While admitting the inferiority of these 
corrections in the minor matter of spelling,” 
Mr. Onions is emphatic in his praise of 
their textual value. He says (Introd. p. 
xxiii.): ‘This source (F*) is by far the 
best ; and its corrections are almost in- 
variably to be adopted.’ An inspection of 
his critical apparatus will convince every one 
of the truth of this verdict. Our depend- 
ence on F? for the recovery of the true text 
may be gauged by readings like these :—30, 
32 difficillimum (dicit facillimum cett.) ; 67, 
18 pareutactae (where F* above preserves 
the true form ; cf. rév wapevtaxtwy C.1.A. iii. 
107, 108) ; 68, 3 et decurionibus (omitted by 
all MSS.); 76, 4 exta (extra cett.) ; 78, 32 
nemus (nemes cett.); 78, 34 guid prodest 
(quid est cett.); 79, 19 ut (at cett.); 82, 
25 Varro (om. cett.); 87, 33 me coicerem ; 
90, 21 congermanati; 99, 9 fauitores (the 
Plautine form; fautores cett.); 103, 25 
multa (mata cett.); 194, 10 Synephoebis (in 


Saebis F3 ; inimbris cett.); 195, 27 adeurat- 


iusque (adcurat usque cett.) ; 198, 32 ratione 
(rare cett.) ; 200, 32 barba (barra cett.) ; 
209,22 ac (hac F%) ; 212, 34 spero rem; 214, 
23 pusilli nigri qui exspectant ; 215, 6 suraene 
(surene F*; serene cett.); 216, 1 graues; 


® The Leyden MS. (L), a 9th cent. MS. of 
Tours, is to Mr. Onions, as to the last German 
editor, Prof. Lucian Miiller, the guide in matters 
of orthography. This MS. (especially L') has 
faithfully preserved what is recognized to have 
been the spelling of the archetype, such as the non- 
assimilation of prepositions in compounds (e.g. 
inpedimenta, inplicationes), aput for apud, set for sed. 
F3 on the other hand offers ‘modernized’ spelling, 
e.g. impedimenta, implicationes, Véirgilius for 
Vergilius. In 228, 84 it seems to me that F% wrote 
first aput, then corrected it to apud. If so, aput was 
probably the spelling of the ‘codex optimus’ (ef. 
145, 28 at for ad in all MSS.). At the same time it 
must be remembered that we have clear evidence 
that the Carlovingian scribes did occasionally change 
to a more archaic form the spelling of their originals. 
For the Reginensis Codex of Livy (9th cent. MS. of 
Tours, like the Leyden Nonius), is a direct copy of 
the 5th cent. Puteaneus of Paris, and offers examples 
of the non-assimilation of prepositions which are not 
found in its original, e.g. subplicatio for supplicatio of 
the older MS. (see Chatelain, Paléogr. des Classiques 
Latins ; T. Live, ad tab. 117). To ascertain the ex- 
tent of this practice is a matter of some importance 
for the orthography of our editions of the Latin 
classics. I hope to discuss the subject on a future 
occasion. 
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216, 9 multinummus piscis ex salo; 228, 29 
infectori ; 232, 4 qui videt; 124, 32 liber... 
quasi (omitted by all MSS.); 142, 4 galli 
(omitted by all MSS.); 153, 35 proferre ; 
155, 5 istuc; 155, 14 praefracte; 156, 14 
aetatula ; 161, 5 commoti auito ; 162, 19 cultu ; 
166, 2 dolastt ; 171, 10 abibis ; 1723 6 crudit- 
atem ; 178, 25 caluam‘(omitted by all MSS.) ; 
180, 3 te; 181, 32 atque ; 185, 22 wenerans ; 
not to mention a host of other instances 
where F% alone preserves or suggests the 
true reading. 

For my own part, I should be inclined to 
follow F* in one or two passages where Mr. 
Onions has not ventured to accept its read- 
ings :—23, 20 precando (cf. 23, 22) ; 36, 25 
xxviii; 41, 33 et; 75, 22 <Abscondit pro 
abscondidit ; 81, 11 (Libram aibant sat esse 
ambobus) farris intrit(t ; plus comest) ; 88, 
4 istaec, Neut. Pl. (est haee F*); 117, 23 
iiii. ; 118, 2 (mille) ewetulae ; 130, 2 tumulto ; 
175, 2 del. [expwere]; 175, 33 del. [em 
sutorem|; 177, 2 del. [a saltw dictae]; 177, 
18 del. [aut ab spartu, quasi sparteas, aut ab 
asportando|; 178, 24 del. [minutim]; 188, 
15 del. [per uwicos]; 188, 18 del. [tristem] ; 
199, 28 twm ut si; 207, 7 pertinebat (cf. 
transtinet Plaut. Mil. 468); 208, 4 del. 
[libri]; 209, 28 dicta risitantis; 224, 11 
Lheu (making the line Iambic); 229, 16 
Pleni (dialectal for Plini) ; 231, 30 aethera. 
To these I would add (see above) 74, 19 
miserinum, this being au Adj. with the ino- 
suflix (cf. -ino of mod. Italian), and possibly 
131, 26 lucuentulos or lucuenculos (lucuentu- 
lus F*), as the earliest form of the Greek 
loanword. 

Of course a number of its readings are 
manifestly wrong ; but they are almost in- 
variably the readings which must have 
existed in the archetype :—4, 5 pontica ; 5, 
4 pellectort (apparently a marginal variant 
in the arch.) ; 12, 1 si quid ea; 12, 21 indige 
nasturcium ; 13, 4 gretaceant lia) ;' 34, 24 
plaudare (a marginal variant!); 37, 1 
aquam ; 41, 29 illa (possibly also vi. taque) ; 
56, 22 suppeditat; 68, 20 inse; 91, 16 
sententiam ; 93, 1 ita; 102, 16 ex officio; 
105, 13 culeratum ; 115, 20 mulis calwunt ; 
126, 33 indignat ; 135, 23 om. Cicero; 151, 
30 Perpexabile ; 154, 27 protuli item ; 173, 4 
Turpidius ; 175, 27 succedens; 175, 29 et 
quo; 177, 3 dewidere; 189, 22 eundulatis ; 
192, 29 sedere; 193, 21 annit ; 196, 27 in 
Marte ; 197, 6 hi sunt; 202, 7 pastusque ; 
207, 33 mattico foro; 214, 11 ni; 214, 14 
mur fit uerus; 217, 24 lib. w.; 221, 12 


1 Mr. Brown suggests that the original reading 
may be graece ra avrAla with ra suprascript in the 
archetype. 
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utaeque ; 223, 18 facidem ; 224, 35 Prome- 
tinensibus ; 228, 32 tribulaeque. 

Cases where F* has apparently made a 
wilful change on its own account are very 
rare and are mostly of such a kind that 
they might be called mere corrections of 
spelling like the instances mentioned above 
(Virgilius for Vergilius, apud for aput, 
ke.) :-—29, 16 Diorus ; 41, 33 prudentiam ; 
67,9 cantoris (so the H*PVE family) ; 71, 
18 im (so the H*?PVE family); 113, 5 
Catilinario ; 145, 28 tibiis ; 160, 11 dolorum 
reste (ut vid.) ; 174, 14 argumentare dicunt 
(for argumenta redigunt) ; 213, 23 seminis ; 
226, 6 squales. 

It thus appears that the value set by Mr. 
Onions on these F*-corrections is fully borne 
out by the facts. They supply words or 
clauses omitted by all our other MSS.; they 
give or suggest to us correct readings where 
all our other MSS. have corrupt readings ; 
and where they are wrong, the other MSS. 
are usually wrong with them. Must we 
then assume that the lost codex, from which 
these corrections come, was of a quite 
different family from the existing MSS.? 
It seems to me that this assumption is un- 
necessary. All the differences, great and 
important as they are, between the F*-cor- 
rections on the one hand and the text 
represented by the consensus of existing 
MSS. on the other, are no more than might 
have arisen in the making of a single copy 
of a common original ; they may well be the 
growth of one ‘generation,’ if I may use 
the term, in the hereditary line of the text. 
If we compare them with the differences 


‘between the Harleian MS. (H) and its 


parent, the Florentine codex, or with the 
differences between the Escorial MS. (E) in 
Books ii. med.—iii fin. and the same parent, 
or with the differences between the Floren- 
tine codex itself and its parent,” the Ley- 
den codex (L), and if we take into account 
that the archetype of our MSS. was prob- 
ably a much less legible original than the 
originals of F and of HE, we must, I think, 
allow the possibility of the theory that the 
F°-corrections are derived from a lost MS. 
of which the original of our existing MSS. 
was an immediate copy, that Fin fact is a 
‘cousin,’ while (1) L, (2) the parent of H? 
PV and the first part of KH, (3) the parent 
of the Extract MSS. are ‘ brothers and sis- 
ters.’ 

Can we go farther and admit that this 
theory is not only possible but probable 1 
All that is wanted to make it probable is to 


2 This relationship I have tried to establish in the 
Classical Review for October of last year (pp. 356 sq.). 
Cc 
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show that the lost ‘codex optimus’ had 
a sufficient number of points of similarity 
with the original of our MSS. Now we 
have already seen that a large number of 
corrupt readings were shared by the two. 
(See the list above beginning with 4, 5 
pontica.) And we may add that the lost 
codex had in all probability the lacunae of 
our MSS., seeing that no attempt is made 
by the F% corrector to fill up these lacunae 
though corrections are made immediately 
before a lacuna and immediately after it. 
These points of similarity are very strong, 
and they are all the stronger in the absence 
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of definite evidence of the contrary suppo- 
sition, I am inclined then to regard the 
‘codex optimus’ as the archetype of our 
existing MSS., so that the relation of the 
readings of F* to the readings of F and the 
other MSS. of Nonius will be like that of 
the readings of the ‘codex vetus’ (B) to the 
other two important minuscule MSS. of 
Plautus (C and D). Students of the text 
of Plautus will understand what an import- 
tance this comparison ascribes to these F°- 
corrections. 


W. M. Linpsay. 


ON THE OSCAN WORDS PRUFFED AND PRUFTUSET. 


Tue perfect form priffed occurs in two 
Oscan inscriptions, and priifti-set, a passive 
form evidently corresponding to it, is once 
found. These words have hitherto been 


translated by probavit and probata sunt, as 
connected with the verb *prifaum = probare. 
We are thus obliged to look upon them as 
shorter formations belonging to an d-verb, 
somewhat analogous to iwvi or secui, but 


more difficult, inasmuch as they cannot be 
regarded as actual root-formations. It is, 
in fact, as if we had probi and proptus or 
probitus, instead of probavi and probatus.' 
Among recent discussions of the words, I 
may refer to Danielsson in Pauli’s Al/tital- 
ische Studien, iv. p. 137, and Brugmann, 
Grundriss, ii. p, 1243. Osthoff, Geschichte 
des Perfects p. 239, has an extremtly com- 
plicated theory of the same sort. I do not 
say that the supposed process is impossible. 
There are certain other forms, which, ac- 
cording to current theories of their mean- 
ing, have to be similarly explained; thus 
Oscan urust and Umbrian portust. But, 
without pronouncing on this, let me point 
out two things. 

First, the verb prifaum has its regular 
perfect prifatted, prifattens. This occurs 
repeatedly in the inscriptions, and is the 
only form used in the regular phrases 
(isidum prifatted = idem probavit, &c.) where 
the meaning ‘ approved ’ is certain. 

Secondly, where priiffed, priifti-set occur, 
the meaning ‘approved’ is nowhere re- 
quired, and in two cases is unsuited to the 
context. The three occurrences? are 
these :-— 

1 Probitus is actually quoted by Schuchardt, from 
I forget what late source, but along with probunto. 


? The enigmatical form prafts, Capua, Rhein. Mus. 
43, p. 129 ff, no. 2, I leave out of aceount. 


1. Samnium; block of limestone. Zvetaieff 
SIO. no. 22, Inseript. Ital. Infer. no. 100. 
Bn. Betitis Bn. meddiss priiffed. 

The meaning of priffed is indeterminate. 

2. Herculaneum; marble table. Zvet. 
STO. no. 60, Inser. Ital. Inf. no. 140. 
Herentateis sum. L. Slabiis L. Aukil meddis 
téivtiks Herentatet Herukinat priffed. 

I am not aware of any warrant for the 
expression Veneri Hrycinae probavit, nor do 
I know just what such an expression would 
signify. The natural sense requires some- 
thing like ‘set up’ ‘ posuit,’ avéOnxev. 

3. Cippus Abellanus (Zvet. SJO. no. 56, 
Inser. Ital. Inf. no. 136), line 15. pat tere- 
mennii mill inikad] tanginid priftiset. 

It is hardly likely that the two com- 
munities by mutual vote or agreement 
‘approved’ boundary-stones already stand- 
ing. This agreement would naturally pre- 
cede the setting of the stone, not follow it. 
The sense seems rather to be quae termina 
communi consilio posita sunt. 

In view of these facts, I suggest that 
priffed in all likelihood stands for *pro- 
Sefed, and that fefed (formed like deded) is 
the perfect of the verb corresponding to 
7iéva.—the same verb which we commonly 
recognize in condere, obdere, abdere. *Pro- 
Sefed would be etymologically identical with 
pro-didit from a prodere = pobeiva. I think 
it very probable that such a verb prodere is 
mixed with prodere=zpodotva. Thus we 
have prodere (‘put forward’) interregem, 
prodere (‘ put olf, ‘ defer’) diem. This verb, 
meaning properly ‘set forth,’ ‘ put forward,’ 
appears to have taken in Oscan the simple 
meaning of ponere or statuere. 

Biicheler takes it as a graphical abbreviation of 
priéfattens, It certainly cannot stand for préfens. 
It is not even certain that the form is plural, 
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So the participle prifti, for *pro-feta, 
I would take as zpo-Gera; in form equivalent 
to pro-dita, in meaning to posita. 

The use of pri- (instead of pru-) suggests 
pro- rather than prd-, but this need be no 


bar in view of pré-ficiscor and the like in 
Latin. 
Frepertic D, ALLEN. 
Harvard University, 
August 15, 1895. 





LUCRETIUS 


AwonG the new data concerning the life 
of Lucretius contained in the manuscript 
biography discovered by J. Masson in the 
British Museum copy of the Venice edition 
of Lucretius of 1492 (see Academy, 23 June 
1894) are the references to Cicero’s criticism 
of the poem, especially as contained in the 
words admonitus ut in  translationibus 
servaret verecundiam ex quibus duo potis- 
simum loci referuntur neptuni lacunas et 
caeli cavernas. In the form in which the 
poem has reached us the exprassion Neptuni 
lacunas does not occur. Carl Radinger in 
B.P.W. 22 Sept. 1894 has compared the ob- 
jection of the Auctor ad Herennium (4, 15) 
to harsh and extravagant metaphors: cum 
aut novis aut priscis verbis aut duriter 
aliunde translatis aut gravioribus quam res 
postulat, aliquid dicitur hoe modo.....si 
praeceps in Neptunias depulsus erit lacunas. 
Lucretius has referred to the principle in ii. 
652: hie siquis mare Neptunum Cererem- 
que vocare | constituit fruges et Bacchi 
nomine abuti, and in vi. 1076 is a good 
example of his use: non si Neptuni fluctu 
renovare operam des. Now in v. 794 occurs 
terrestria de salsis exisse lacunis. Could 
Lucretius have substituted salsis for Veptunt 
owing to Cicero’s criticism? This is the 
only passage in the poem where such a sub- 
stitution is possible. But as salsus is used 


AND CICERO. 


by him with aequor (iii. 493, v. 128, vi. 634), 
with gurgite (v. 482), with momine ponti 
(vi. 474), and in salso alone is found in 
v. 1080; and moreover salsas lacunas is 
written in iii. 1031 in such a connection that 
Neptunt cannot be substituted, there is no 
apparent evidence in the poem that this 
particular criticism was noticed. The 
evidence is negative as far as it goes. 

Caeli cavernas, on the other hand, is 
found in iv. 171, and aetheriis cavernis in vi. 
391 ; still the fourth book is known to be un- 
finished, and the word caverna occurs only 
in the fourth and sixth books ; possibly the 
author in his revision wonld have removed 
the word. 

As Radinger has remarked, /.c., we have 
in this new biography strong reason for be- 
lieving that Lucretius profited by Cicero’s 
criticism, and hence that Cicero actually did 
criticize the work before publication. Con- 
sequently the date of the poet’s death can- 
not be fixed by the date of the letter ad Q. 
F. ii. 9, 3 (700/54). 

The biography is so circumstantial in re- 
lation to the suicide of the poet that it will 
hereafter be difficult to reject it as a 
calumny of the haters of Epicurus. 

W. A. MERRILL. 


University of California. 


ATHENS AND THE PEACE OF ANTALCIDAS. 


Nearty half a century ago Grote, 
ignoring the hypothesis of Béckh (Staats- 
haush. i. 546), that in the interval between 
the battle of Cnidus, 394 B.c., and the Peace 
of Antalcidas, 387/6 B.c., Athens made a 
deliberate and not unsuccessful attempt to 
regain her maritime empire, wrote the 
following words: ‘Never on any occasion 
did the excuse of self-preservation find less 
real place than in regard to the mission of 
Antalcidas, Sparta was at that time so 


powerful, even after the loss of her maritime 
empire, that the allies at the Isthmus of 
Corinth, jealous of each other and held 
together only by common terror, could 
hardly stand on the defensive against her, 
and would probably have been disunited by 
reasonable offers on her part; nor would 
she have needed even to recall Agesilaus 
from Asia. Nevertheless the mission was 
probably dictated by a groundless panic (the 
italics are mine), arising from the sight of 
a2 
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the revived Long Walls and re-fortified 
Peiraeus, and springing at once to the 
fancy, that a new Athenian Empire, such 
as had existed forty years before, was about 
to start into life: a fancy little likely to be 
realized, since the very peculiar circum- 
stances which had created the first Athenian 
Empire were now totally reversed.’ 

Quite recently (1891), even after the 
articles of Swoboda and Kohler (A/itthei/. d. 
arch. Inst. vii.) which deal with the new 
evidence to be derived from inscriptions, 
and the excursus of Beloch (Athen seit 
Perikles) which reviews the whole policy of 
Athens at the time, A. Holm in his Greek 
History has summed up the result of the 
Peace of Antalcidas by saying : ‘entschieden 
gewonnen hatte durch den Kénigsfrieden 
Sparta, entschieden verloren vor Allen 
Theben.’ . 

It is the object of this paper to piece 
together the evidence, which can _ be 
collected both from authors and inscriptions, 
tending to show that Athens had regained 
much of her former empire, and that her 
ambitious schemes of further aggrandize- 
ment were the real cause of the Peace of 
Antalcidas. 

To begin with Xenophon : in the Hel/lenics 
(iii. 5, 10) he represents the dream of a 
renewed supremacy as the leading motive 
which induced the Athenians in 395 B.c. to 
take the Theban side against Sparta in the 
so-called Corinthian War: dru pév, & dvdpes 
’AOnvaion, says the Theban orator, Bovdow@’ 
av THY apxiVv, Hv mpoTepov exéextyno Oe, avadafseiv, 
mavres émotayefa. Thrasybulus himself, 
the hero of the return of the democratical 
exiles, supported the Thebans, pointing out 
however the great risk run by Athens 
drexiorov tov Tlepaims dvros. After his 
great victory at Cnidus in 394 B.c. Conon 
formed a series of alliances—which must all 
have been to the advantage of Athens— 
with Cos, Nisyros, Teos, Chios, Mitylene, 
Ephesus, Erythrae, and the Cyclades 
(Diod. xiv. 89, 94). 

Then in 393 Conon first subjugated 
Cythera and left on the island a garrison 
under the command of the Athenian 
Nicophemus, and during his visit to Athens, 
which must have lasted some fifteen months 
(393—392), secured the necessary basis for 
any future naval supremacy of Athens by 
rebuilding the Long Walls and the fortifica- 
tions of Piraeus (Hell. iv. 8,9). During this 
period Athens recovered possession of her 
ancient cleruchies, Lemnos, Imbros, and 
Seyros (iv. 8, 15), and an unsuccessful 
attempt was made to detach Dionysus of 
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Syracuse from Sparta and procure his 
alliance with Athens (Lysias xix. 19, C.1.A. 
ii. 8), at the same time that public honours 
were decreed to Evagoras, the tyrant of 
Salamis in Cyprus, who had materially 
helped Conon at the battle of Cnidus 
(Lysias xix. 20, Isocr. ix. 54-57, C.LA. ii. 
106). In the same year a treaty was made 
between Athens and Phaselis in Lycia. 
Consequently we are not surprised to hear 
that the reason why in 392 the Lacedae- 
monians first sent Antalcidas to Tiribazus 
to negotiate a peace with Persia, was because 
they heard drt Kévwv xai 7d tetxos Tots “AOy- 
vatous éx Tov Bacthews xpnpatwv avopbotn, Kai 
TO vavTiKov amd Tov éxetvou Tpépwv Tds TE 
vyoous Kal Tas év TH HrElpw Tapa Oddarrav 
modes ’AOnvaiors eitperifor (iv. 8, 12); or 
that Tiribazus arrested Conon os dducodvra 
Baorréa (iv. 8, 16). Again in the winter 
of 392-1 the ambition of Athens Xeppdovncov 
kai Tas dotkias Kal Ta eyKTHpaTA Kal TA xpea 
iva aroAdBwyev seems to have led to the 
breakdown of Sparta’s renewed attempt 
to make peace, this time without the 
interference of Persia (Andocid. De Pace, 
15). 

In 391, notwithstanding the disappearance 
of Conon, the Athenians further excited the 
alarm of the Lacedaemonians by their 
support of the democrats in Rhodes, and 
even ventured to send a small squadron to 
the aid of Evagoras in his war against the 
Persians; and when the Lacedaemonians 
took more decided measures to check their 
further progress, finally despatched Thrasy- 
bulus at the head of forty vessels (the 
largest fleet that they had mustered since 
the Peloponnesian war) to reinforce their 
Rhodian allies. Thrasybulus had still 
wider schemes of his own. Instead of 
sailing straight to Rhodes he turned 
towards Thrace and the Hellespont— 
probably in the spring of 390. First he 
gained possession of Thasos through the 
party of Ecphantes, who contrived to expel 
the Lacedaemonian garrison and admit the 
Athenians—a success which further resulted 
in an alliance with the Thracian princes 
Amedocus and Seuthes and 6 qepi @paxyv 
toros. Then Archebius and Heraclides 
delivered Byzantium into his hands, the 
oligarchical constitution of which he 
replaced by a democracy, so that he became 
master of the Hellespont, and, as Alcibiades 
had done after his victory at Cyzicus, 
imposed a toll of 10 per cent. on all vessels 
passing through the straits (ep. Dem. xx. 
60). The Spartan Dercylidas, however, 
though powerless to offer any opposition, 
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still held Abydos. Then after making an 
alliance with Chalcedon, Thrasybulus sailed 
to Lesbos, and with Mitylene as the base of 
his operations forced Eresus and Antissa to 
join the Athenian alliance. At the same 
time Samothrace (v. 1, 7), Tenedos (¢bid.), 
and Clazomenae (C./.A. ii. 146) appear as 
Athenian allies. Finally, reinforced by 
Chian and Mytilenaean ships (Diod. xiv. 94), 
he made descents éx’ dpyvpodoyiav upon 
Halicarnassus (Lysias xxviii. 17) and other 
towns on the Asiatic coast, until he was 
surprised and slain at Aspendus. 

Thus it was that Thrasybulus, continuing 
the work of Conon, succeeded in extending 
the Athenian Empire to the limits which 
marked it in the interval between the 
battles of Cyzicus and Aegospotami. 
Inscriptions further prove that in some 
instances he once more imposed the d¢dpos 
in its later form of an eixoory or 5 per cent. 
tax upon imports and exports. Thus the 
Clazomenians (C./.A. ii. 14, Swoboda, 
Mitth. d. deutsch. Inst. vii. 176) agreed to 
pay tiv ért @pacvBovaAov eixooryv, and the 
like was apparently done by the Thasians 
(Kohler, aid. p. 314). Finally the same 
inscriptions mention apparently Athenian 
commandants and garrisons, and even 
Athenian interference with the judicial 


procedure of the allies (ep. ’A@yvaiov vii. 
1878, p. 95). The peace of Antalcidas 
(387/6) therefore was aimed, not so much 
against the Thebans, as against the 
Athenians (cp. Hell. v. 1, 25 dvarerpaypévos 
cuppayxeiy (i.e. with the Lacedaemonians) 
Baoiréa, ei py eOeXovev ’AOnvaior Kai ot 
ovppaxo. xpjoba rH eipyvy). The Athenians 
however had not forgotten the lesson that 
they had learnt after Aegospotami. Once 
more they saw the Persian king actively 
supporting their Spartan enemies, and the 
Hellespont, through which alone corn-ships 
from the Euxine could make their way to 
Peiraeus, commanded by the overwhelming 
fleet of Antalcidas ; already even they had 
begun to feel the rigours of a siege, being 
blockaded in their harbours by the 
Aeginetan pirates. Rather therefore than 
incur the horrors of a second siege and the 
humiliation of a second capitulation, the 
Athenians renounced without a struggle all 
their claims upon the Thracian and Helles- 
pontine districts and upon the islands of 
the Aegean, with the exception of their 
ancient cleruchies, Lemnos, Imbros, and 
Scyros, which Antalcidas had thrown in asa 
sop to make his peace a little more 
acceptable. 
G. ‘E. UNDERHILL. 





BASSAREUS. 


BassakEus, the name under which 
Dionysus or a deity corresponding to 
Dionysus was worshipped in Lydia, has 
long been connected with bassara (Baocdpa), 
the Lydian name for the fox. A foxskin 
(Bacodpa) was worn by the Bacchants, 
who were hence called Bassarides. But, 
as far as I am aware, the connection 
between the wine-god and the fox has never 
been explained. Even the new edition of 
of Preller (1894) is silent on the subject. I 
venture to offer the following solution. 
The name Bassareus, as a name for a god 
derived from the name of an animal, is 
paralleled by Smintheus, 


KAdOi pev, dpyupdro€g’, Os Xpvonv auduBeByxas 
Kid\av re Labeav, Tevedord te Fidu Favdowess, 
pwd, ef wore ro xapievr’ ext vydv Epewa. 


Il. i. 37-39. 


the name under which Apollo was wor- 
shipped in the Troad and Tenedos, and 


Lyceios (Avxewos), the epithet of Apollo at 


Argos. Apollo Smintheus derived his 
name from cpivOos, @ mouse, and was 
supposed to keep away the mice from the 
corn crops. Plagues of voles have occurred 
in recent years in Scotland and in Greece. 
The statue of Apollo in the Sminthion, 
which stood in the territory of Hamaxitus, 
had a mouse appearing from under the foot 
of the god, who doubtless was worshipped 
as the protector of the rich wheat-bearing 
plains of the Troad. So in Argolis he was 
worshipped as the averter of wolves from 
the flock, and the wolf is the regular type on 
the coins of Argos, just as the mouse 
appears as a symbol on the coins of 
Hamaxitus. 

Was then the Asiatic Dionysus Bassareus 
who, according to Macrobius (i. 18), was 
represented as an elderly man with a 
beard, and not a jocund young reveller, the 
deity whose special function it was to keep 
off the chief pest from the vineyards ? 
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That the chief enemy of the ancient 
vinegrower was not the phylloxera but the 
fox, can be demonstrated. Aesop’s fable of 
the Fox and the Grapes of itself indicates 
the notorious love of that animal for the 
fruit. But the familiar passage of Theo- 
critus (i. 47 sgq.) makes it clear that boys 
were set in the vineyards to keep off the 
depredations of foxes, just as we set boys in 
the fields and orchards to keep off rooks 
from the corn and blackbirds from the 
cherries :— 


im n ay: ne 
muppaiow oradpvaAator kadov BeBpihev dAwa, 
‘ a2\7 a“ G29 ~@ , , 

Trav OAlyos TIS KMpos Ef aipacinot PvAaace! 
” > ‘ , S79 > , € s By 
npevos, appt b€ vw bv’ ddwrexes, a pev ay 

»” 

opxas 

~ , A , e , > 4 , 

pouty owopeva tay tpwgov, a 8 eri mypa k.T.X. 


No doubt it is the same marauders which 
Aeschylus had in mind when he wrote 
(Suppl. 975 seqq.) :— 


tépew’ Orwpa 6 edpvAaxtos ovdapas 
Onpes S€ Kypatvovar kat Bporoi, ti py ; 


kal kvwoada mrepovvTa Kal medooT Bn 
kaprwpata oragovta knpiooe Kimpis. 


The foxes of Theocritus are the Ojpes of 
Aeschylus, and the adjective eidvAaxros is 
well explained by the dvAdcoe of the later 
poet. 

In the Old Testament there are various 
passages which show clearly that in 
Palestine also the fox was held to be the 
chief scourge of the vineyard, for instance 
Solomon’s Song ii. 15: Take us the foxes, 
the little foxes that spoil the vines, for our 
vines have tender grapes. The LXX. gives 
muacate piv ddwrexas pixpovs adavilovtas 
dpréAovs Kal ait dumeXor yuov kumpifovoa. 
The verb xvuzpif~w recalls the Kuzpis of 
Aeschylus supra. 

It seems therefore probable that the 
Asiatic Bassareus was the special deity that 
kept the grapes safe, just as in later times 
Priapus kept off birds and thieves from 
gardens (Horace, Sat. i. 8, 3). 

Witiiam Ripgeway. 


INDO-EUROPEAN MODES OF ORIENTATION, 


Accorpineé to J. Grimm (Geschichte d. D. 
Sprache, pp. 980-6) the primitive Aryan in 
taking his bearings literally oriented himself 
and turned to the east: Aryan words for 
‘east’ mean ‘in front,’ for ‘south’ ‘to 
the right,’ for ‘north’ ‘to the left.’ 
Further, the abode of the Aryan’s gods was 
to the north and the north was to the left, 
therefore ‘north’ and ‘left’ were lucky. 
The Romans preserved this view: Cicero Div. 
ii. 94 says ‘nobis sinistra videntur, Graiis 
et barbaris dextra meliora,’ and Servius ad 
Aen. ii. 693 testifies that ‘sinistras autem 
partes septentrionales esse.’ But the Greeks 
and other Aryan peoples in historic times 
regarded the right as lucky ; therefore they 
must have turned their right sides to the 
lucky north, the abode of the gods, that is 
to say, they must have oriented themselves 
by turning to the west. 

O. Schrader on the other hand (Prehistoric 
Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples, pp. 254-257) 
argues that as Sanskrit, Greek, and Teutonic 
agree in regarding the right as lucky, that 
was the original Aryan notion. But as the 
Greek regarded the east as lucky (//iad xii. 
239), he—to have the east on his lucky right 
hand—must have oriented himself north. 


Further, the Roman who, like the Greek, 
considered (sometimes) the east to be lucky, 
but, unlike the Greek, placed the luck in his 
left, must, to make his lucky left coincide 
with the east, have oriented himself south. 
Thus, between them, Grimm and Schrader 
box the compass : they both turn the original 
Aryan to the east, Grimm turns the Greeks 
to the west, Schrader turns the Romans to 
the north and the Greeks to the south. It 
might seem therefore that as the four airts 
are exhausted there is no room for a new 
theory. But without having recourse yet 
to the violent hypothesis of a fifth cardinal 
point, I may at least indicate some weak 
points in the two hypotheses already before 
us. It is doubted whether the primitive 
Aryan had any gods, and it is doubtful 
whether he had a pantheon ; and whilst this 
is the case it is not well to base ourselves on 
the supposed locality of the pantheon. 
Schrader has to assume that the Romans 
abandoned the original mode of orientation, 
and does not even attempt to explain why 
they, notoriously conservative in ritual 
observances, departed from the custom of 
their ancestors. So too Grimm postulates 
that, except the Romans, all the Aryan 
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peoples were faithless to the original mode, 
but gives no reason to account for their 
change. Of course both Grimm and Schrader 
make their contradictory assumptions in 
order to account for certain facts, but their 
inability to show cause otherwise may 
reasonably make us somewhat suspicious ; 
and anyhow a hypothesis which should 
equally well account for those facts and yet 
not compel us to assume a change not to be 
accounted for would obviously be so far 
superior. 

Now the facts which have to be colligated 
are that the north and the east, the left and 
the right are all accounted lucky by some 
or other of the Aryan peoples and that the 
primitive Aryan undoubtedly oriented east. 
We have therefore, as it were, to find the 
curve which shall join all these points ; and 
—to continue the metaphor—it is obvious 
that in order to do so we must introduce the 
ideas of motion and direction. Let us do 
so, and let us suppose that whilst the Aryan 
is facing E. a bird of omen gets up on his 
left: he will at once, if a Roman, declare 
the bird lucky, for it is on his left and to 
the N. The bird continues its flight till it 
comes mpos 7@ 7’ HédAudv re, and the Aryan, 
if a Greek, pronounces it lucky, for it has 
flown from N. to E. Finally it continues in 
the same semi-circle till it is on the 8. of the 
Aryan, ¢7.e.on his right hand, which is the 
lucky side of the Greek. ‘Thus one and the 
sume bird in the same flight passes through 
all the points regarded by Aryans as lucky. 
If therefore we may assume that it is not 
the quarter in which the bird appears but 
the direction in which it flies that causes it 
to be regarded as lucky, we can explain_all 
the facts without any further assumption. 
Now the direction of the flight described is 
N.E.S., ze. clock-wise as mathematicians say, 
the way of the sun as the less learned put 
it; and the bird to fly sun-wise must keep 
its right side towards the person round 
whom it flies. 

Thus far we have been dealing with pure 
hypothesis : assuming motion sun-wise round 
a person to be considered by the Aryans 
lucky for that person, we can account for all 
the facts. Now ‘ circumambulation’ is con- 
sidered by most or all Aryan peoples to bring 
or prognosticate good luck to the person or 
thing cireumambulated. In India the pilgrim 
makes a solemn circumambulation (pari- 
krama) of the temple that he visits; the 
Greek for circumambulation is amphidromia, 
the Latin decursio: at the amphidromia the 
relatives of the child danced round it (Schol. 


Aristoph. Lys. 757) or, like the Hindoo 
bride and bridegroom, round the sacred fire ; 
the Roman troops marched round the corpse 
in a decursio. In these islands a coffin is 
sometimes carried sun-wise round the church, 
‘in the Hebrides animals are led round a 
sick person following the sun; and in the 
Highlands it is the custom “to make the 
deazil,” or walk three times in the sun’s 
course round those whom they wish well. 
We follow the same rule in passing the 
decanters round our own dinner tables’ 
(Crooke, Popular Religion and Folklore of 
Northern India, p. 7). 

But if sun-wise cireumambulation is lucky 
for the person circumambulated, then motion 
in the opposite direction should be unlucky ; 
and this we find to be the case. Such motion, 
counter-clock-wise, is known to the super- 
stitious as ‘ widershins.’ A person walking 
widershins keeps his left side towards the 
thing on which he wishes thus to bring bad 
luck ; and so in Homer a bird of ill-luck is 
described as keeping those to whom it boded 
ill on its left :— 


opis yap odw érndOe wTEepnoepevan pepawdow 
aieros tyurérys én’ dpiorepa Aadv eépywr. 


Il. xii. 200. 


Conversely, if éx’ dpurrept means keeping 
something to your left and so motion 
widershins, it follows that éi de€ia will mean 
keeping something to your right and so 
motion sun-wise. Thus it follows that with 
the Greeks, as with us, the way of the wine 
was the way of the sun : the oivoxdos like a 
bird of good omen kept the company on his 
right as he served them and circumambulated 
them sun-wise to bring them good luck. So 
the man on your right got his wine before 
you did, and the man on your left after you ; 
and Liddell and Scott, Ameis, and Butcher 
and Lang must on this showing all be wrong 
in taking Od. xxi. 141 dpyva6’ é€eins émdéfa 
to mean ‘rise in order beginning with the 
left hand man’ ; émidéfta dvaBadrAeoGar, used 
of wrapping the inarcov, will have its natural 
meaning of taking the loose corner in your 
right hand and flinging it over your left 
shoulder (just as you take the decanter in 
your right hand and eventually put it down 
to the left); and no one will believe that 
Plautus’s ‘da, puere, ab summo’ proves that 
Roman wine circulated widershins, or even 
proves from which of the three summi the 
puer started. 

F, B. Jevons. 
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SOME FORMS OF THE HOMERIC SUBJUNCTIVE. 


I. 

An examination into Bekker’s list of 
Subjunctives in -you, into their number and 
their nature, seems to show conclusively 
that they are not a poetical coinage, but 
genuine representatives of the original 
forms in -7-t1. 

« Bekker (H. Bl. i. 218) gives a list of 88 
(76, if compounds are not separately 
reckoned), to which éppiyyou is to be added. 
This is a considerable number, since sub- 
junctive forms are not really very numerous 
in Homer (7ei@y, BadXAy, and other obvious 
forms do not occur at all), and a comparison 
with the frequency of the corresponding 
forms in -y confirms the view that -yo. is a 
normal form of the Homeric Subjunctive. 
Of the 77, 58 correspond to thematic 
Presents or Aorists, viz. 35 Presents, 23 
Aorists. Of the Presents 21 forms occur- 


ring 27 times, of the Aorists 7 forms 
occurring 12 times have no corresponding 
form in -y; the remaining 14 Presents 
occur 57 times in -you, 28 in -y, and the 16 
Aorists 67 times in -you, 77 in -7; in the 


several instances the difference between the 
frequency of the two endings does not go 
beyond 5, except in écAno. 29 to ebéAn 6, 
and €A@yo. 11 to €\Oy 26; these two set 
apart, the numbers are for Presents 28 to 22, 
and for Aorists 56 to 51. 

An examination of Od. i—iv. gives 
similar results. We find 39 forms of 3rd 
person sing. subj. act. occurring 53 times. 
Of these 12 are Presents, viz. 8 (including 
yor) in -yor occurring 13 times, and 4 in ~y 
occurring 4 times: 13 are thematic Aorists, 
viz. 9 in- you (15 times) and 4 in ~y (7 times). 

We are justified then in regarding -you as 
a genuine termination, unlike -w, -yo6a, at 
least in the Subjunctive of stems with the 
thematic vowel. If genuine, it can only 
represent -y7. A priori the retention in 
the Indicative of -r after long, though it 
was lost after short, vowels is in favour 
of this view: &6yo. : Avoe (>AvVon) = 
riOyor: Ave. Nor does the ira form a 
difficulty. It may be post-Homeric: ‘In 
Odyss. a 168 omnes libri exhibent dyciv aut 
gdyoe, vera lectio in Aristarchi annotatione 
tantum servata est. Similiter Odyss. 6 
318 nullus est liber qui drodéow servaverit, 
sed aut drodeca aut droddco exhibent’ 
(Cobet, Mise. Cr. 339), and Cobet points out 
that Zoilus and Chrysippus probably read 
décor. in A 129, But let the idra be early 
and Homeric : then ¢épyox has followed the 


analogy of dépys, dépy. Inasmuch however 
as the subjunctive form in -y, 7.e. -y7, sur- 
vived in dialects into historical times (v. 
Brugmann, G7. ii. 1347, MW. U. i. 183, and 
Meister, Gr. Dial. ii. 112), it is not un- 
reasonable to follow the MSS. when they 
omit, rather than when they insert, iéra in 
this ancient form in -yo.. However this 
may be, we are justified in equating -w, -ys 
(-ns), -n (n), -noe (yor) with old Indian -a, -as, 
-At, -dti in Subjunctives corresponding to 
thematic Indicatives. 

With these Subjunctives are to be grouped 
a few forms of the Perfect that do not cor- 
respond to thematic Indicatives, but are 
formed as if they did. Such is éppiyyou and 
possibly épépyo. N 271 (van Leeuwen) : per- 
haps also idyjxyo. which we have treated 
hitherto as a Present. As the scholiast 
(I. 353) perceived, éppiyyor is an instance of 
the intrusion of the forms of the thematic 
Present into the Perfect, on which cf. Monro 
H. G2 p. 30 (iAjnoe H. H. Apoll. 165). 
Again iyo., and probably éyou, and possibly 
jot (vide infra), are thematic formations, cf. 
€ot, Lor,ewv, ovons, iov, and asatha, ayds, ayat 
(Whitney, Sk. Gr. p. 192). 

Only 8 forms have any claim to belong to 
the sigmatic Aorist. Of these éye(pyo, 
kXivyo., dtpivyo. are ambiguous, but are 
probably Presents used as Aorists by reason 
of the identity in the first person of Present 
and Aorist. «Aivyou is certainly aorist in 
use, as it follows éwe/; cf. the use of the 
same conjunction with érpvvyrov Z 83. But 
dmayyeiAyot § 775, ravono., Téuyor, eurved- 
ono. (O 60: cf. émmveinor 6 357 and ». 
Schulze, Q. Hp. p. 279), may be ejected 
without scruple in favour of the correspond- 
ing Presents, cf. 6 672 where the correct 
vavtiAerat is retained only by one good MS. 
Only one form preserves -c- and is also 
metrically fixed, droorpéyyo. O 62, we. the 
interpolation in that speech begins at v. 
61, not w. 64. 

An isolated form is ijo. N 234—no other 
Present Subj. is found from inm, torn, 
TiOnur, Sidwyr: ef. Messen. riOyvr. It is 
due to assimilation to the root Aorists, jo, 
Ojo, dyer, POjor1, S601, which with deyor, 
Oaino. are the only Subjunctives in-o. <1 
remaining. 

Il. 

Old Indian Subjunctives to 4stham, adam, 
Adham, are sthati, dati, dhati, but we read 
in Whitney (Sk. Gr. § 835, Modes of the 
Root-Aorist) that ‘in Subjunctive use, forms 
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identical with the augmentless Indicative of 
this Aorist are much more frequent than 
the more proper Subjunctives,’ i.¢. das, dat, 
which = *dws, *dw(7), are used as Subjunctives 
(Injunctives). Now das, dat, gas, gat, dhas, 
dhat are to dds, 8¢, Bys, By, O7s, On, just as 
bharat (supra) to épy, @.e. dds H 27, or9 o 
334, 7, 7 122, dvaBy B 358, yas x 373, 
yo A 411=II 273 are Injunctives, dis- 
guised by that process of assimilation to 
the commoner type ¢épw, -ys, -y, -wpev 
(which is itself indebted for its idra to 
dépers, -et, -omev) Which created 86 (. 356, 
vy 296) and produced pefdpeyv K 449, Baor 
€ 86 for *jpev, *Bjor cf. rHGo1, but Messen. 
ri@yv7t. Monro is then right in his view 
H. G? p. 70—except that he has not gone 
far enough—and there is no need to suspect 
these forms and emend them as van Leeuwen 
does (Enchir. p. 308). 

Certainly we must not expel dd0. to 
bring in déyor as he proposes, for of the 
three forms ddo1, don, donor the last is the 
only one that must be regarded as an epic 
coinage. It does not stand to ddy as eAOyor 
to €y, for den, as déouev and the like show, 
is for dwe; but it might be compared with 
forms of the sigmatic Aorist in -yo. if any 
of them could be regarded as early. A 


comparison of A137 with A 324 (ai dé xe 
py Sdwor, and ai d€ xe py danor) suggests 
that the third plural has supplied the pat- 
tern: but déwor was probably dwover in the 


epic period. It remains then to regard 
deyor as bo+ yor, a non-thematic form that 
has borrowed the thematic termination. 
The same explanation must be applied to 
the only similar form zapad6yno. K 346. 
We must suppose that this last form was 
taken for an optative and assimilated to 
pbainv; cf. Schol A on Z 459 (eiryou for 
ecirot av) and on A 191: J. Schmidt’s aeolic 
dbaiw <dba-jw (K. Z. 23, 298, and 27, 295) 
is not very plausible, especially since 
Schulze’s Quaestiones Epicae. 

However Ven. A writes -y in the opta- 
tive seven times, pOaiy K 368, ety II 568, ke. 
(La Roche, Hom. Textkr. p. 410), and in 
this place an optative would be quite appro- 
priate: perhaps rapadOain ye or something 
of the sort. The one similar form deyor 
occurs twice, but M 275 for ai xe Zeds danor 
we may substitute ai xé roft Zeis ddor from 
A129 and a 379=£ 144, and at A 324 «i 
d€ xe py diy Fe would be tempting, if one 
felt sure that such an order were possible: 
note, however, that the irregular zavoyou 
(only A 191) might be removed in a similar 
way by reading ddppay’ ad Kev maion oe 


ucrawawv ddvvdwv. 


One cannot tell whether dapev 6 389, v 13, 
yvopev X 382 are properly Injunctives or 
Subjunctives, as the Indian Subjunctive 
shows only the secondary ending in this 
person. émPnrov py 52, and yorov ¢ 218 
may be Injunctives. The remaining form 
is yréou Z 231. 


III. 

The Subjunctives of the root-aorists 
*bOnor, *h6n(7) and *One formed the model 
for many others. Thus perefw W 47, ein 
H 340, 1 245, Theogn. 689 and zapecy in 
the proverb are Subjunctives of a stem 7- 
abstracted from the imperfect forms jv, énv, 
jpev, joav, beside By, €By, Bye, Byoayv 
&e.: cf. the same analogy working in the 
other direction to produce ¢jocba beside 
jo0a. 

Schulze’s view (Q. Hp. 433) that ciw, ein 
which appear only in the sixth foot form 
orixor petovpot, is not very acceptable ; and 
still less? plausible is Christ’s derivation 
from éo-jw, éo-jn (Rh. M. 36, 30) since, a 
form corresponding to da-syami would be 
éo-clw > é€oow: we have no right to break 
up -sya-. Other forms of this Subj. are 
perhaps jo, and do (6 163, T 202; w 491 
E 274)—ény, jv: elu, cin: jor= edn, $7: bin: 
gjow (a 168) and with Go cf. Bador beside 
Bryn and By. However if ovens r 489, ovras 
n 94 are genuine, then jo, dor <ojot, cdr: 
&(o)nor= ovens, dvras <aovons, ocovtas: 
€(a)ovons €(x)dvras, and the forms are the- 
matic (supra). 

But the most important extension was to 
the passive Aorists in -yv (with which wemay 
reckon éadwv), and -6yv. It took place, for 
metrical reasons as we shall see, in such 
wise that the longer forms are commoner 
in the Aorist in -yy, the shorter in that in 
-Onv. We find dapeiw, dapeins, dapecere, Oepéw, 
pLynNS, plyewor, carry, paviys (once each), 
and gavin (5), tpareiopey (3), daciw (4), 
GAww (2), and drwy (5), as against davy (1), 
and dadpev (1). From Aorists in -6yv we 
have dAn64, dpepOn, iavOys, iav6y, xodwbys, 
kpwOare, weipynOjrov (once each), weipnOdpev 
(twice), ruatwOyjrov (once) as against vepeooy- 
Onopev restored Q 53. The reason for this 
difference between the two Aorists is that 
the syllable preceding -6yv, unlike that pre- 
ceding -yv, is long by position ; whence the 
use of the so-called contracted forms in the 
first five instances of -6yv: on the metrical 
awkwardness of forms like éAn6xjn .___vide 
Schulze, QY. Zp. pp. 258 seg. Similarly, 
mepnOjrov is more manageable than ____v: 
SuaxpwOjre w 532, if it may be counted as 
Homeric, may be balanced against ¢avj. 
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An argument for this view, that contraction 
in these Aorists is not represented at all in 
the two Epics, except perhaps in w 532 if 
that book be very late, may also be found 
in the occurrence of three examples, and 
three only, addéy TI 590, Oepéw p 23 and 
pryewot B 475, of the intermediate stage 
between the Homeric a¢yjy (a¢yer) and the 
later apy. Obviously that dadpev ke. are 
now accented as though contracted is no 
argument one way or the other. The later 
forms resulting from shortening and con- 
traction of -yw, -yys, &e., were identical 
with the earlier forms in -w,-ys, and de- 
termined their accentuation in our texts. 
Similarly the monosyllabic ew <ynw has been 
intruded into ¢@dwpev + 383 and pbéwor 
w 437 (unless this passage be quite late) for 
-wpev and -wor. For oréwuev A 348 X 231 
and éwuev T 402 read ordper, dpev (*éonv) 
unless, on considerable MS. authority X 23] 
and T 402, we prefer ordouev, eovev with 
eo <yo like adéy &e., whereas Ionic orewpev 
comes from oryowev by way of ornwpev or 
otewner With the long vowel introduced from 
depwpev &e.: orionev (van Leeuwen) would 
only come directly from oraowev and is 
therefore improbable. Also we must either 
read the regular *xrevouey x 216 or xrapev, 
which is to ékra& as cvvwopeba to Evvero. 

For the Subjunctive of the root-aorist 
Active Voice also affected the Middle: and 
corresponding to davy, davyn we find 
EvpBAynra yn 204, Opa + 403, ovvepeba 
N 381, wepidoipeba (-ov) YW 485, and on the 
other hand BAyjea Y 335 (BArjoea codd.), 
Bryerar p 472, Ojopar (thrice), Ojea 6 163 
(@jyoea codd.), évneae Z 260 (dvyjoea codd.), 
fica B 368 (bins codd.: similarly read 
épbiro & 446 in fourth foot for épGiev), POierax 
Y 173, G60pec6a = 87—the emendations 
given are due to Cobet and van Leeuwen. 
The latter would reject the forms without 
o/e, or remove them in favour of the not 
much commoner type with the vowel. But 
not only do they support one another, but 
perhaps derive support also from the 
Presents datviar 9 243, + 328 Schulze, 7.7. 
331, dvvna Z 229, eéxiornrar IL 243 (the 
variants ézicratac AL,-earar Zen., are due 
to the belief that it is dvrt rod ériorata 
Schol. A ad loc.) as well as the dialectical 
forms duvapar, kabiorarar ke. (apud G. Meyer, 
p- 502), which, like tjox and ri@yv7 already 
quoted, may be extensions of the type dd, 
Byow (<Byt <a). pepvopeba — 168 is 
probably a thematic form: it is defended 
against alteration to prycdpeba or *pvaw- 
peba. (Fick) by the dependent Accusative, 
a case found only with the Perfect, and also 


by the circumstance that pvyowpeba appears 
only in one type of phrase (vide infra). 


IV. 

The terminations -wyt, -yo6a like you are 
properly confined to Subjunctives with w/7: 
the only possible exceptions are xreivwpe 
7 490, dnOivycba p 121 (both of which in 
their contexts may be present), and éAdoyo6a 
Ww 344 in a speech of Nestor, and probably 
late. 

The impulse to the formation of -wpsand to 
the extension of -6a to the Subjunctive was 
given by the third persons in -yo.. Four of 
the six instances of -wyi—dydyom, édAwpe, 
cimwpi, TYXopr—and seven of the twelve in 
-yo6a have beside them -yov—in only two 
verbs é6éAeuv, eizreiv is the full series found— 
but in no case does the same verb show both 
-wpt and -yoGa, yet want -you.. They occur 
rarely; only ¢e6dAwm, tvxom, probably 
cimwp, and é6édAyoba, ciryofa occur more 
than once, and only the forms from é6édew 
and probably «ciety are frequent. cirwpr 
occurs once only in our texts x 392, but that 
passage (d¢pa €zos cirwpt, Td por katabipiov 
€or.) probably gives the true version of the 
nine times recurring odp’ «iw, ta pe Ovpos 
evi oriGeoor xeAevet, Which also occurs T 102 
with the variation dvwye—this leaves only 
three instances of elision before eizeiv. 
Further we may introduce it § 348. This 
supposed frequency of ¢eizwps is not sur- 
prising, since «izyo. is very frequent (four- 
teen times, a number approached only by 
€X\@you eleven times and surpassed only by 
€Oehyor), and besides is found in a phrase 
marked as ancient by its unique syntax— 
kai moré tus eimnor (Z 459, H 87). 

The relation between -wpt, -yo6a, and -you 
appears clearly in the case of éedev. To 
I 146 with é6Ayou correspond v. 288 with 
-noOa and v. 397 with -wm. Further é6éyor 
appears twenty times out of the twenty-nine 
in collocations such as aix’ é, dvx é, and 
eOchynoGa seventeen times out of eighteen in 
the same collocations, é6éAwp. two out of 
three times. In the third instance A 549, 
the Optative of the MSS. is quite defensible 
cf.§600. Should we read @ x’ €6€Awpu || Soper 
for & ’ Aw Sopevar 3454 On the other 
hand (wpe||pisov > 63 (Ven. A) may be 
wrong like I 414 ‘kwpu|PiAns of the same 
MS. Should the Optatives Badowba O 571, 
kdatowwba Q 619, zpopiyourGa x 325 be 
changed to Subjunctives? All three stems 
show -yo1, and BadAyoba once occurs. The 
change is easy, except in O 571, but cf. d 
260 and read xev for zov-—ei ké twa Tpwwy 
e&dApevos avdpa Badyoa. 
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V. 

Among the forms in -wyt, -yo6a, -yor we 
found, besides éAdonoba and orpéyyor, both in 
interpolations, only a few forms like éyetpyot 
which might be Subjunctives of non-the- 
matic Aorists. In the case of xAlvyor 
T 223 the aoristic use is proved by the con- 
junction ézed, and the same holds good of 
éexorpivytov Z 83, nor is this really sur- 
prising, since forms like éye(pw, KAivo, drpivw 
are equivocal and could affect the other 
persons. Apart from these we may reject 
all instances of w/y in the Subjunctive of 
the non-thematic Aorist. 

(1) dprwper, dponre belong to the Thematic 
Conjugation and are to dpaopev (A 16) as 
époeo (seven times) to dpao (five): and 
iAnrat (P 536) is also thematic, standing to 
dAXopat as Badetv to Baddewv, or as tapeiv to 
vipvew; ef. O. 7. 1311 (Jebb). drerar 
A 192=207 is Subj. of a non-thematic aA 
or dA, rightly or wrongly abstracted from 
dAro (better dAro), which however may be 
for dAo-ro in which case aAerar is wrongly 
formed. 

(2) detonr’ 2 779 is due to the tendency 
to remove legitimate hiatus. We must 


real detoere, just as we must read as 8 ore for 
ws 8 drav (thirteen times and always in the 


first foot), and ov@’ dre in the same position A 
18: in the remaining instances of drav ina 
general sentence read oir’ B 397, air’ v 101. 

(3) The context requires the Optative 
az 369 (fOicwpev) and favours it o 453 
(zepaoynre) and the MSS. support the Present 
© 467 (ravodpeba) and v 383 réeppoper—v. 
Monro, //. G. pp. 71 and 270. Hence we 
may venture to correct tavowpecOa H 290, 
cf. & 467, ravowpev H 29, Bovrctiowpev 
a 234, dvrudonrov M 356, to Present Subj. or, 
in the last case, to the Aorist Optative, cf. 
Monro, p. 71. Also pvyodpeba must give 
way to a pryndpeba, Subj. to pryopevos, 
pyvjovro: it must have been changed before 
the Participle and Imperfect became ‘as- 
similated’ (cf. mpwoves for apyoves). Its 
very frequency (six times) is against the 
genuineness of pyyowpcba (in view of the 
rareness of such forms with the long 
vowel), and so is the probable antiquity of 
the phrase py. ydpyys (thrice) which formed 
the type for the remaining instances. 


(4) Some passages that are doubtful on 
other grounds show the forms in question. 
The most interesting is +r 12=7 293. 
Verses + 10-13 =2 291-294 form a period 
that is marked as late by the proverb 
‘airds yap épéAxerar avdpa cidypos.’ The 
mere mention of iron is certainly not 
enough to prove a passage to be late (cf. 
Jevous, J. H. S. xiii. 25), but such a use of 
the generic word ‘iron’ instead of the 
special word ‘knife,’ ‘sword’ as we get 
here means not only that iron is known, 
but that it is regularly used in such articles. 
Further the proverb undoubtedly refers to 
daggers and to stabbing, and, any way, the 
passage shows a misconception of the situa- 
tion, for the suitors retained weapons 
enough to spoil any feast oivwOévres, for they 
had their daoyava x 90. dvyvyror 1510 is 
in the allegory of the Arraé: it may be an 
early extension of the type xpivyo., étpv- 
vytov. evumdAnfopev M 72 is wedged in 
between what are probably interpolated 
passages 3-33 and 86-107 (v. Leaf) and 
may reasonably be attributed to a late 
hand. 

Lastly TP 107 py ris irepBacin Atos dpxia 
dnAjonra: may be considered to be an adapta- 
tion of the phrase izép dpxia dyAjoacba 
A 67, 236, by some one who considered izép to 
go with the verb, replaced it by irepBacin 
and invented the phrase found here only 
Avs dpxia. If the line is to be defended, it 
must be on the ground that the thematic 
oioere and aégere precede (vv. 103, 105) and 
suggested this thematic form. But on the 
most favourable view of the case the only 
reasonably probable instances of w/n out- 
side the thematic conjugation are xpivyot, 
étpivyrov, &c., which have a special excuse, 
and dvyvyra on their model together with 
eviTAngwpev, OnAnontar, and prycdpeOa on 
the pattern of dpowmev; and these in- 
stances are so few, that really nothing is 
found in Homer to defend -cys, -oy, -cwar, 
or to make it surprising that the third 
person, singular and plural, shows the short 
vowel in inscriptions of the fifth cent. 
from Ephesus, Teos and Chios (Schulze, 
Hermes xx. 493). 

C. M. Mutvany. 
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NOTE ON THE USE OF oy én IN PLATO. 


THERE are a few passages in Plato where 
ovy ore is generally said to mean, not what 
it usually does, but ‘although.’ How that 
meaning is to be extracted from otx 6m 
it is difficult to see ; ‘although’ may be a 
convenient paraphrase, but the usage surely 
demands more exact treatment. Four such 
passages, with the interpretations of some 
of the editors, are as follows :— 

1. Theaet. 157 B. ...70 8 civar ravraydbev 
eSaipereov, ovx OTL Hels TOAAA Kal apt. nvay- 
kaopela id ouvybeias Kai dvervotnpoovvyns 
xpnobar aire. 

Kennedy’s translation : ‘...and the term 
“being ’’ must be removed on all sides, al- 
though we are often, even in our present 
discussion, compelled to use it from habit 
and ignorance.’ So Campbell, ‘Though, as 


I need not observe.’ 

2. Protag. 336 D. ...€ws av émAdOwvrar 
wept Orov TO epwtnua Hv of wodXol THV akovov- 
Twv, érel Lwxpary ye eyo eyyvdpar pr emA7- 
cecbar, ovx OTe mailer kai dyow érrjnopwov 
elvat. 

Thompson, in a note on Gorg. 450 E, 


translates the above, ‘ though he does make 
believe and protest that he has no memory.’ 
Cp. Bekker’s note from Heindorf, ‘ody or 
mailer, gquamvis jocetur.’ 

3. Gorgias 450 E. add’ otro tovrwv ye 
ovdeniav oluai oe BovAcoOar pyropixyy Kadeiv, 
ody Ore TH Pyare ov'rws eles, Ott k.7.A. 

Thompson translates ‘not but what, 
taken at your word, you did say as 
much as that,’ etc. Explained similarly 
by others. 

4. Lysis 220 A. ody dri rodXddkis A€yopev, 
as mept roAAod rrovovpeba xpvciov Kai dpyvptov. 

‘ Ovyx ore est simpliciter guanquam,’ Hein- 
dorf. 

By rendering ‘although’ or ‘not but 
what’ we seem to ignore what ody ori really 
is, ovx ép@ dr. I would suggest that the 
passages can be explained in accordance 
with that fundamental meaning quite as 
well as by (apparently) losing sight of it. 
They are simply examples of ody om or 
pa ore introducing a statement which is true 
as far as it goes, but is inadequate ; as in 
Symp. 179 B  treparofvycxev ye povor 
€GeAovow ot épovtes, od povov Gti avOpes, GAA 
kai yuvaixes, or Xen. Cyr. 7, 2, 17 pi ore 
Geds, AAG Kal avOpwror Karol Kayaboi ov 
dirove1 Tovs dmurrovvtas. The difference is 
only that in these latter cases the inadequate 
phrase comes before the adequate one, in 


our passages after it. Ours then may be 
translated :— 

l. Theaet. 157 B. ...1d 8 eivar wavraxobev 
eLaipereov, ovx OTe Heis TOAAG Kal apte Hvay- 
kdopela id ouvnbeias Kai dvervatnnooivns 
xpnoba airo. ‘....and the term “ being” 
must be removed on all sides; I will not 
merely, say that through habit and ig- 
norance we have been frequently compelled 
(=that it is through habit and ignorance 
that we have been frequently compelled) 
even on the present occasion, to use it’ ; 
i.e. the latter statement, though true, does not 
go far enough ; we must do more than call 
the use of the term ‘ being’ an unscientific 
habit ; we must absolutely renounce it. 

Note that jvayxaopeba here, like the cor- 
responding verbs @yow and izes in the next 
two passages, exemplifies the Greek ten- 
dency to co-ordination; we need to sub- 
ordinate them. 

2. Protag. 336 D. ...€ws av émAdOwvrar 
mepi Orov TO épwrnua qv ot moAdol Tov 
dxovovtwv, éret Lwxpatrn ye eyo éyyvOmat py 
eriAnrerOar, ody Ori raile kai Pyow emAnopwv 
elva. ‘...until most of the hearers forget 
the subject of the inquiry; for as to 
Socrates, I warrant he will not forget; I 
won’t merely say that he jests and calls 
himself (=is in jest when he calls himself) 
forgetful’; ¢e. the latter observation is 
true, but not forcible enough ; we must say 
outright that he will not forget. 

3. Gorgias 450 E. add’ otro rovrwv ye 
ovdeniav oluai oe BovrAcobar pyropukny Kadeiv, 
ody OTL TO Pyare ovtus eles, OTe x.T.A. * But 
I do not suppose that you wish ta call any 
of these arts rhetoric; I will not merely 
say that in word you so expressed yourself 
(=that it was only in word, only in your 
passing utterance, that you so expressed 
yourself)...’ ; ae. to describe the erroneous 
remark as a mere passing phrase, not to be 
taken literally, is correct, but insufficient ; 
the erroneous remark is absolutely contrary 
to the speaker’s meaning. 

4, Lysis 220 A. ody ore rodAdkis A€yomev, 
ws TEpt ToAAod rovovpea xpviiov Kai dpyvptov. 
‘I will not merely put it thus, that we often 
say we prize gold and silver highly’ (em- 
phasizing A€youev) ; ze. such a statement is 
not merely a harmless conventional one ; it 
is false; we do not care for gold and silver 
themselves, but for the ulterior objects, &c. 
Before ody dre punctuate with a colon or 
comma rather than a full stop. 
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Kiibner § 5250, on Zheaet. 157 B, gets 
‘nicht jedoch leugne ich’ out of ovy or, 


CRITICA 


Cie, Ep, Q. Fr. ii. 3, 5. 

vulg. Sed idem Nerius index edidit ad 
adligatos Cn. Lentulum Vatiam et C. 
Cornelium : f ista ei. 


(1) ad adlegatos. Orelli-Baiter. 

(2) itaque rei facti sunt. Orelli. 

(1) Adligati is supported by reference to 
pro Clu. 13, 39: but Metzger’s rendering 
‘in addition to the other accused’ (a) gives 
a sense to ad scarcely tolerable in Cicero, 
(b) ignores the fact that there is only one 
accused, Sestius, in question. May not 
Cicero have written apud legatos, ¢.e. officers 
to whom the duty of considering such 
informations had been temporarily dele- 
gated? ‘The rarity of the term would 
explain the inroad of marginal annotations. 

(2) Orelli’s suggestion ‘itaque rei facti 
sunt’ is simply an attempt to complete the 
sense. But is this the sense required ? 
Cicero seems to intend a contrast: he 
hastened to place his services at Sestius’ 
disposal, but when Nerius went on to accuse 
others (sed idem), refrained,—they were 
otherwise provided for. I venture to pro- 
pose, therefore, satis eis, with ellipse of such 
an idea as praesidii, patronorum. Ista of 
the MS. would arise by metathesis of 
syllables, 


Cie. ad Att. v. 11, 6. 
vulg. tin praefectis excusatio iis, 


For these obviously corrupt words Orelli 
suggests exceptis negotiatoribus. Boot 
prefers Gronovius’ in praefectis negotiator 
ni sit to Popma’s excusatio ni sit and 
Koch’s praefectis excusationes iis. Is not 
the corruption to be traced to a Greek 
word? Perhaps exclusis dpyvpaporBois. 
Cf. the special sense of excludere in the 
dramatists (e.g. Ter. Hun. i. 2, 79 ego 
excludor, ille recipitur), dpyvpapoiBds in 
Plat. Polit. 289 E é&e. 


Cic. ad Fam. viii. 8, 2. 
T si quod iniuriis suis esset, ut Vestorius 
teneret. 


The point of the story is too obscure to 
render any emendation certain. Is it not 


carrying on the previous negative in an 
extraordinary way. E, H. Donkin. 


QUAEDAM. 


sufficient to alter quod to quid? Then 
iniuriis suis =suo damno as Manutius 
interprets, the construction being parallel 
to the use of ingratiis with an adjective in 
agreement, as ¢g.in Plaut. Mere. ii. 4, 11 
tuis ingratiis. 


Cic. pro Sest. xlii. § 91. 
Tum res ad communem utilitatem, quas 
publicas appellamus...... 


Holden interprets ‘things serving for 
public use’ and explains publicas as opposed 
to privatas, ‘ the things which are common to 
all, such as temples, fora, streets,’ de. 
Madvig on the phrase res ad communem 
utilitatem says ‘neque Latine et grammatice 
dicitur neque sententiam satis definitam 
habet’ and adopts Lambinus’ conjecture 
res communem utilitatem continentes. 

But the passage may surely stand as it 
is, if we understand res to be repeated 
before publicas. Thus res ad communem 
utilitatem, quas (res) publicas appellamus. 
Res is used absolutely, almost in its Ennian 
sense (cunctando restituit rem). The gram- 
matical difficulty is removed by the participle 
coniuncta following, whose force is felt also 
with res and conventicula. The whole 
sentence is somewhat harsh for Cicero, but 
not therefore to be re-arranged. 


Horace, Sat. i. 6, 22. 
vel merito, quoniam in propria non pelle 
quiessem. 


Dittenb. ad loc. ‘Ex proverbio, quod sump- 
tum videtur ab asino in fabula, qui leonis pel- 
lem induit.’ So edd. generally. But (a) this 
sense of quiescere is unusual in Latin except 
when the word is directly metaphorical —in 
which case the meaning is common enough ; 
(6) the reference in ‘pelle’ is to Lucilius 
probably, cf. fragm. iii. 41 (Miiller’s ed.). 
In pelle propria quiescere therefore is ‘ to lie 
on one’s own bed,’ from the habit of using 
skins and fleeces for bed furniture. 


Hor. Sat. i. 6, 41 44. 
Hoc tibi Paullus 
et Messala videris? At hic, si plostra 


ducenta 
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coucurrantque foro tria funera, magna 
sonabit 

cornua quod vincatque tubas : saltem tenet 
hoe nos. 


nunc ad me redeo, «e. 


This is the ordinary punctuation, without 
discrimination of interlocutors in the 
dialogue. Editors generally seem to leave 
the passage without comment, or deal only 
with the phrase magna sonare which 
presents no difficulty. Also explanation of 
the phrase saltem tenet hoc nos is wanting. 
I would read thus: 

(Hor.) ‘ Hoe tibi Paullus 
et Messala videris?’ (Novus homo) ‘ At hic, 
si plostra ducenta 
concurrantque foro tria funera, 
sonabit 
cornua quod vincatque tubas.’ 
‘Saltem tenet hoc nos.’ 


magna 


(Hor.) 


The argument then is, ‘At any rate I am 


better born than my colleague Novius: he 
is a libertinus.” ‘Which puts you among 
our oldest nobility?’ ‘Your sneer is not 
undeserved ; but think what a vulgar bawler 
this fellow Novius is.’ ‘ Doubtless,’ returns 
Horace, ‘a loud voice is vulgar: but in my 
eyes it ought to be a merit, for I am the 
son of a coactor, and was to have been a 
praeco’ (infr. ll. 85-6-7). (Saltem tenet 
hoc nos=‘this quality claims at least my 
approval.’) Then the transition nune ad 
me redeo is natural and inevitable, instead 
of being, with the usual punctuation, an 
awkward break in the sense. 

This interpretation of the passage seems 
to be so obvious that I can scarcely suppose 
it has not been already suggested: but 
having no access to anything which can be 
called a library it is impossible to assure 
myself on this head. 

H. Arnoitp Tusss. 

University College, Auckland, N. Z. 


NOTE ON MENAECHMT 182 s¢. 


Anime mei, Menaéchme, salue. Pen. 
Quidego? Er. Extra numerum es 
mihi. 

{dem istue aliis ddscriptivis fieri ad 
legioném solet. 184 
(Ego istic mihi hodie adparari itissi 
apud te proélium. 185 
Hodie id fiet. Jen. In eo uterque 

_ proélio potabimus. 

Uter ibi meliér bellator érit inven- 
tus cantharo, 

Tuae legioni aditidicato, cvim eo ut 
hance noctém sies. ) 


Tus passage contains one or two diffi- 
culties of exegesis, besides a slight textual 
difficulty. I have given Schoell’s reading 
in the great Ritschl edition which has un- 
dertaken to rewrite the manuscripts on any 
and no occasion. In the fourth edition of 
the Menaechmi by Brix-Niemeyer, N. ac- 
cepts the readings given entire, but omits 
the parenthesis and reads in vs. 188 cum 
vivo. Inthe third edition of Brix, vs. 185 
has ¢sti <a>c and tussim, corrections of 
Acidalius. For vs. 188 the reading is 7%os 
est: legito ac iudicato, cum utro<d> ete. 
In vs. 185 Er. and Men. have no MS. 
warrant, though B. erases Me. at the begin- 
ning of vs. 186; A seems to have left room 


for a rubric within vs, 186, according to the 
measure of the letters lacking at the begin- 
ning of the line. The missing rubric may 
be Pe., and Brix-Fowler so reads. If the 
speech of Menaechmus continued through 


fret in vs. 185, then the loss of the rubric 


Pe. would account for the omission of Men. 
at the beginning of vs. 186. The only sub- 
stantial variations from the MSS. I have 
written in italics ; fiet for flet is a perfectly 
good correction on palaeographie grounds. 
In vs. 188 the MSS. read tuest (but in B, 


a 
second hand, ¢west) legio adiudicato cum 


utro hance noctem sies. There is every 
palaeographic reason to read tua est, and in 
a capital MS. legio might be a mistake for 
lecto, a mistake helped into being by the 
near presence of bel/ator. I propose to read 
the last vs. Tua est ; lecto adiudicato, cum 
utro<d> hance noctem sies. 

No commentator, so far as I am aware, 
has got the entire force of extra numerum ; 
to Erotium it meant ‘out of my < good > 
books,’ and in Peniculus’s rejoinder ‘ out of 
step like the raw recruits in the army.’ As 
to proelium in vs. 185 we can render it 
perfectly by our ‘ bout,’ but it may well be 
that Scaliger was right in correcting to 
prandium which Peniculus in the next verse 
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turned by proelium, ‘bout.’ Or may it 
not have been that Menaechmus in his ex- 
ultation said proelium by mistake, being full 
of his great battle (cf. pngnavi fortiter, vs. 
129) of stealing the palla (?). It may be 
however that adparart...proelium is a simple 
mapa mpovdoxiay witticism, substituted for 
the expected adparari prandium of vs. 174, 
only some ten lines before. I thus trans- 
late the passage. 


Er. My darling, Menaechmus, good- 
morning, Pen. How are you 
going to greet me? Er. You are 
out of it. 


Out of it! as the raw recruits are 


Pen. 


apt to be in the army. 


Men, I bade you to-day to get ready for 
meat your house a bout ; 

It shall take place to-day. 

In that bout let us each drink ; 

And the one of us who is found 
the better man o’ the tankard 

Is yours; take him for your bed 
with whom to pass to-night. 


Pen. 


My interpretation may not be an im- 
provement on the current ones, but it is 
certainly in closer touch with the manu- 
scripts, and admits nothing but plain palaeo- 
graphic corrections. 

Epwin W. Fay. 

Washington and Lee University. 


NOTE ON HORACE, SA7. I. i. 36. 


Quae, simul inversum contristat Aquarius 
annum, 

Non usquam prorepit et illis utitur ante 

Quaesitis sapiens 


Recent editors, it seems to me, have 
made unnecessary difficulty with the words 
inversum annum. Kirkland, interpreting 
them to mean ‘the closing year, 7.e., turned 
round to its point of beginning,’ compares 
Macrob, Sut. i. 14, and the Homeric 
phrases, repitAdpevos, repiteAXOpevos eviavtds ; 
also Xen. Hellen. iii. 2. 25, mepudvre oO 
évavtd; Thuc. i. 30, wepudvte ro Gépe. 
Kiessling’s comment is brief, but of similar 
purport: ‘Der Jahresring ist im Januar 
wieder zu seinem Ausgang (sic) zuriick- 
gekehrt, also inversus: im Januar tritt die 
Sonne in das Zeichen des Wassermannes, 
Aquarius.’ In the editio quarta maior of 
Orelli (revised by W. Mewes, 1892) we find 
this note: ‘inversum—annum des Jahres 
Umschwung. COfr. Theocr. xiii. 26: rerpap- 
pévw elapos Hon, et Homeri zepurropevow, 
mepitehAopevwv eviavtov. De bruma loquitur, 
ex qua velut novus circulus sive cursus anni 
semper vertentis (Macrob. Sat. i. 14) ex- 
ordium capit. Formicae quidem sese abdunt 
iam ante pluviosae hiemis initium; pro 
qualicumque vero hiemali signo ponit 
Aquarium ’ The source of this comment 
would seem to be Prophyrion’s note on the 
passage, which runs thus :! inversum annum 
perpetuum epitheton est anni, quia in se 
semper vertitur, id est, revertitur. Maxime 

1 I cite from Meyer’s edition (Teubner, 1874). 


autem sole in Aquario constituto tempestates 
horrendae et frigora ingentia solent esse. 
Schiitz writes: ‘Mit dem Wassermann, in 
welches Zeichen die Sonne Mitte Januar 
eintritt, ist die strengste Winterzeit bezeich- 
net ; die Ameise verbirgt sich freilich schon 
vorher. Das Jahr ist bildlich der von der 
Sonne innerhalb des Thierkreises am 
Himmel zuriickgelegte Cirkel ; daher inver- 
sus entsprechend dem homerishen epitAdp- 
evos, mepireAXOpmevos, TepitpoTéwv UU. a. 
Aehnlich mensem vortentem servire Plaut. 
Pers. iv. 4, 76.’2 

In commenting on these views I shall be- 
gin by asking whether inversus by itself 
can bear any such meaning as turned round 
to its beginning? For such a sense some 
limiting word or jwords (such as retro or 
ad initium) are, I think, indispensable. 
Secondly, I maintain that the Greek phrases 
cited by Kirkland, Orelli, and Schiitz are 
not in point. I base this claim on the fol- 
lowing considerations. (1) We hardly look 
for (nor do we find) translations of Greek 
poetic epithets in the prosaic Satires. (2) 
Assuming that we have a translation of any 
Greek epithet, cnversus is surely not a fair 
equivalent for zepurddpevos, reprreAdopevos, 
mepuov, mepitporewv. Vergil (Aen. i. 234) 
translates zepitAopevwv eviavtdv by volventi- 
bus annis (see Conington ad loc.). We 
may compare also Aen. viii. 247 ter denis 
redeuntibus annis. On this passage Con- 
ington remarks (inter alia) that redewntibus 


2 Keightley, Dillenburger, and Palmer also cite 
the phrases from Homer. 
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annis is from Lucretius i. 311 multis solis re- 
deuntibus annis, and both perhaps from the 
Homeric zeputAopevwv éevravtav. Veniet lus- 
tris labentibus aetas, Aen. i. 283, also bears 
a certain likeness to the Greek phrases 
under discussion. The evidence thus 
afforded by the actual practice of a poet 
whose study and imitation of Homer are 
well known is supported by the grammatical 
consideration that a past passive participle 
like inversus cannot be the equivalent of a 
present active (or neuter) participle like 
Tepitporéwv Or mepuwv, or of a present middle 
participle like repurAcpevos or wepireAAOpevos. 

Nor do I see any appropriateness in the 
veference made by Dillenburger, Orelli- 
Mewes and Kirkland to Macrob. Sat. i. 
14. The only part of that chapter which 
bears any resemblance to our passage is $ 
4: Nam sicut lunaris annus mensis est, quia 
luna paulo minus quam mensem in zodiaci 
circumitione consumit, ita solis annus hoc 
dierum numero colligendus est quem peragit 
dum ad id signum se denuo vertit ex quo 
digressus est, unde annus vertens vocatur... 
Note that here again we have annus vertens, 
not inversus. The same phrase is suggested 
by Porphyrion’s words cited above: quia 


semper (annus) in se vertitur, id est, reverti- 


tur. Again, if we interpret at all strictly, 
when the sun enters Aquarius on January 
16th, the year is not ‘turned round to its 
beginning,’ as Kirkland and Kiessling! 
would have us believe, but rather turned 
past its beginning. In order to get the 
sense advocated by them, we must say (as 
does Conington on Verg. Georg. iii. 303, 
cum frigidus olim | Iam cadit extremoque 
inrorat Aquarius anno) that ‘ Aquarius sets 
in February, which with the Romans would 
be close to the end of the natural year.’ 
Turning now to Wickham and Palmer, 
we find that the former is entirely too subtle. 
‘Summer and winter,’ he says, ‘ are repre- 
sented like night and day (Verg. den. ii. 
250) as two hemispheres which succeed each 
other. In the winter the lower one has 
come to the top.’ I fail to see any such 
suggestion in the passage. Palmer seems 
undecided : ‘The “inverted year” may mean 


11 take it for granted that in Kiessling’s note 
Ausgang is an error of the press for Eingang. 


the new year: the sun enters A. on Jan, 
16th. Cf. the Homeric  epiteAdopévwv 
éviavtov. ‘Theocr. 13, 26: rerpaypeévw eiapos 
non. The year has run its course and begins 
as it were over again. But another explan- 
ation is possible: just as vomer inversus, 
Epod. 2, 63, means the ploughshare turned 
backwards so that it will not cut ; as znver- 
si mores, Carm. 3, 5, 7, mean manners with 
their bad side out, altered for the worse ; as 
virtutes invertere, 1, 3,55, means to turn 
virtues into vices; so here inversus annus 
may mean the year with its winter ‘side, 
wet and cold, turned towards one, the 
bright summer side being turned out of 
sight.’ 

In all these differing views, the fault, as 
it seems to me, is precisely that of over-acute- 
ness. I would take inversum in our passage 
as equivalent merely to changed, altered. 
If it be objected that this sense is indefinite, 
I would reply that its indefiniteness is re- 
lieved by the very next word contristat. 
Then take inversum contristat . . . annum 
as=invertit et contristat annum, a piece of 
syntax for which it is surely unnecessary to 
cite parallels. Translate ‘As soon as 
Aquarius brings a saddening change over 
the year.’ This interpretation is perfectly 
simple, requiring on the one hand no re- 
course to any Greek original, and on the 
other according fully with the context. The 
meaning of the whole sentence plainly is 
‘ As soon as winter comes, the ant ceases to 
gather and begins to use, whereas neither 
summer’s heat nor winter’s cold abates your 
zeal in gathering.’ This interpretation, I 
am aware, makes it necessary to regard 
Aquarius as used gerferally for any winter 
sign. But this can create no difficulty. 
The sun’s passage through Aquarius, as 
Porphyrion tells us, was attended by especial 
cold and storms. Hence the selection of 
Aquarius here would be precisely parallel 
with the selection of Aufidus in Sat. i. 1, 
58, or that of Auster in Sat. i. 1, 6, or of 
Pontica pinus Carm. i. 14, 11, or of Cypria 
trabs Carm. i. 1,13. Just as Aufidus, poetry 
apart,=simply flumen, as Auster = ventus, 
so Aquarius = hiemps. 

CuarLEs Knapp. 

Barnard College, New York, 
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NOTE ON HORACE, CARM. | ii 39. 


Tuat Mauri is pretty certainly wrong, 
and Marsi a probable restoration, occurred 
to some great scholars, among them to 
Bentley. 

I do not propose to argue the point, but 
to record what seems to me a curious coin- 
cidence, in case it has not been already 
noticed. 

Claudian Bell. Giid. 433-6 makes Hon- 
orius, encouraging the troops destined for 
the war with Gildo in Africa, speak thus: 


an Mauri fremitum raucosque repul- 
sus 
umbonum et uestros passuri comminus 
enses 4 
non contra clipeis tectos gladiisque micantes 
ibitis: in solis longe fiducia telis. 


He goes on to describe the Mauri as light 
cavalry, and so forth. The passage is of 
course modelled on Lucan, as is the way 
with Claudian. 

But so far we have merely what other 
writers, and better authorities than Clau- 


dian, sufficiently supply. What. is (so far 
as I know) peculiar to the case of Claudian 
is that the following passage occurs in the 
same poem 39-43 where Roma is address- 
ing Juppiter, and referring to her recent 
calamities : 


quid referam morbiue luem tumulosue re- 
pletos 

stragibus et crebras corrupto sidere mortes? 

aut fluuium per tecta uagum summisque 
minatum 

collibus? ingentes uexi summersa carinas 

remorumque sonos et Pyrrhae saecula sensi. 


It is just possible, I suppose, that 41-3 
are not an echo of the well-known lines of 
Horace, but I believe they are; and that 
Claudian knew his Horace is plain to any 
that will read him. If he is here thinking 
of Horace, we have the curious fact of his 
giving an account of the Mauri (derived 
no doubt from his reading) wholly opposed 
to the traditional text of Horace, in the 
same poem and within 400 lines’ distance of 
a passage suggested by the very same ode 
of Horace. Perhaps I make too much of 
this situation, I leave the kind reader to 
judge. 

The former of my two quotations is given 
by Bentley, but he does not notice the 
second. The close relation of the second 
passage to Horace is observed by Birt, who 
calls attention to it on wagum and Pyrrhae 
saecula. I had noticed it before referring 
to Birt. 

W. E. Herruanp. 


THUCYDIDES VI. 


4, 2. apw 6€ dvacrivat.. Tdpprov mrép- 
Yavtes Sehwvorvra xtifovor’ kat ék Meydpwv 
TIS UATpoTOAEWS Ovorns adTois éreAOav EvyKaTo- 
xe, Lege igitur peraréupavres. Neque 
aliter ad hune locum quadrat usus particuli 
kat a Stahlio indicatus. 

4,5. tiv rédw adrois (aitds Dobree) évp- 
peixtwv avOpdruv oixioas. Fortasse airos 
€k—airOC EIC. 

6, 3. ra rod woA€uov apa [mpds Tos Yede- 
vowtious] Sta., qui iure negat hanc verborum 


collocationem cum Thucydidis more con- 
gruere, An <rov> zpos rois Sed. ? 

8, 3. éxxAnoia abfis eyiyvero, xa’ dtu xpy 
THY Tapackevny Tals vavol Taxiota yiyverOau 
Kal Tols oTpatynyois, €l Tov mpoddéowTo, Wn- 
gic6qvat. Hune locum nescio an corruperit 
Hudius, post xai inserto rod. Nam ois 
oTpatnyos cum verbo éyiyvero artius cohaeret 
quam cum yydicbjva, quod per epexegesin 
additur. Cf. Andoe. jv éxxAnola tots orpaty- 
yots Tots eis SuxeXiav. E. C. M. 
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A FRAGMENT OF HERMIPPUS. 


I Quote at once the vulgate as represented 
by Tauchnitz (1829) in Plutarch, Pericles 
33 : 


Baowred catipwr, ti ror’ otK ebédeus 
Acpu Bacrafev, GAA Adyous pev 
Tlepi rod roddnov deworts rapéxy, 
Wuyi dé TéAnros tréorns ; 
5 Kayyeipidiov 8 axovy oxAnpa 
Tlapabyyouevns Bpvxers xoridos 
Anxdeis aifwrr Kréwre. 


The point is that Pericles after preventing 
peace will not allow a battle, though a 
Spartan army is in Attica (431 B.c.). 

Lines 1—3 are plain enough. Line 4 
seems meaningless. Kock objecting to a 
paroemiac among anapaests reads ux 0 
arékectos imegiorns, not a very pretty or 
even likely line. Most editors correct to 
yoy) 8 TéAntos trectw explaining Teles as 
‘some notorious coward.’ This is easy 
enough, and no doubt right if there ever 
was such a person. But commentary of 
this order is dangerous. We must remem- 
ber the grammarian who read in Virgil, £. 
ix. 1 Quot Emori Pedes, and explained 
Emorus as an Arab horse. It might be 
possible to combine both suggestions and 


read ux 8’ dréAecros Ureorw, and translate 
with Hosea Biglow, 


‘But sermon thru an’ come to du 
‘Why, there’s the old J. B.’ 


Lines 5—7 are desperate. Holden in his 
edition of the Pericles quotes with some 
scorn the explanations of Koraés, Blass and 
Meineke, and is sagaciously silent himself. 
In fact, as the lines stand, you can get no 
more meaning out of them than you put in. 
Of course the zapa zpoodoxiay type of joke 
is frequently fatal to meaning. But 1 in- 
cline to think that if for dxdévy we read 
dxoyn we get nearer something reasonable. 
I translate roughly: ‘And yet (in spite of 
this warlike talk) your teeth are set on edge 
at the harsh sound of a hand-chopper being 
sharpened, and the flashing Cleon really 
does hit home [when he calls you coward].’ 
The mere presence of rapayyouévys would 
be more than enough to turn dxop into 
axdévyn, a change exampled quite gratuitously 
in Pindar, O. vi. 82 = 140 ddgav exw tw’ emt 
yAdoog axdvas Avyvpas | & p’ €OéA\ovta mpoo- 
€pret kaAXipdo.ct rvoats. 


T. R. GLover. 





EURIPIDES, 


ea , , 
pire, texvov, Cabeous 

a“ .. - ‘ a > lal , 
kAqéas Kal ad xpods evdurdv oredewv 
iepovs oroApors. 


I opsect to the word xAjédas on three 
grounds :— . 

(1) If xAjdas means ‘keys,’ as Liddell 
and Scott and others take it, what keys are 
meant? Were they those of the dricodopos 
of a temple of Apollo? If so, is it probable 
that the captive Kassandra had _ been 
allowed to retain them until now ? 

(2) If xAjdas means ‘chaplets,’ as it is 
explained by Dr. Tyrrell, is it not tauto- 
logical when followed by oredéwv? Besides, 
the gloss quoted from Hesychius (apa 
"Edecios tis Geod 7a oreupata) does not 
sufficiently prove that such is the meaning 
here. 

(3) We should expect the Doric form 
xAa@das just as we find rAduova v. 247, ra 


TROADES 256. 


vippa SovAar v. 250, ray v. 253, erexopav V. 
265 «.7.X. 

I suggest therefore that we should for 
KAjoas read xKAdéas, a heteroclite acc. pl. of 
kAdéos, ‘suppliant bough,’ found in a frag- 
ment of Nicander quoted in Athenaeus 684 B 


A Bdvou re véeas kAddas. A dative xAddeou is 
found Aristoph. Av. 239. This change will 
give a short anacrusis, as in lines 266 and 
271 of this passage of Euripides. 

The reading I suggest will give a prefer- 
able meaning, and it is to be noticed that 
Kassandra is represented giv  xAddos 
éyxepidiors and wearing a wreath on her 
head in Pitture d’ Ercolano ii. 18. 

The trifling difference, both to eye and 
ear, between KAAAAC, KAAIAAC, and 
KAHIAAC, will readily account for such a 


corruption of the text. 
J. STANLEY. 
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SOME PASSAGES IN VALERIUS FLACCUS. 


I. 17 899. 
neque enim Tyriis Cynosura cari- 
nis 
certior aut Grais Helice seruanda magis- 
tris 
19 seu tu signa dabis seu te duce Graecia 
mittet 
et Sidon Nilusque rates. 


SLOTHOUWER saw that sew must be restored 
for ef in 20, but none of the corrections 
of 19 are quite convincing. Thilo’s cum 
is satisfactory in regard to sense—pace 
Schenkl (Studien, p. 71). The meaning is 
‘when your star shines in the heaven, it 
will be as sure a guide to Greek pilots as 
Helice, to ‘Tyrian ships as Cynosura’ 
(cum tu signa dabis, seu Graecia mittet 
rates non seruanda (est) certior Helice 
magistris, seu Sidon Nilusque mittent, non 
seru. (est) certior Cynosura). There is no 
simile, and therefore there is no point in 
Schenkl’s criticism of Thilo’s cwm that ‘ bei 
ihrer Annahme nicht der verglichene Gegen- 
stand neben dem Bilde angegeben wiire.’ 
With Slothouwer’s cum which Haupt ap- 
proved, and with Schenkl’s ac (arrived at 
by supposing that the beginnings of vv. 19 
and 20 were interchanged, and that e¢ arose 
from ac), we should have to understand 
quam (ac) tu seruandus cum signa dabis. It 
seems to me that Thilo’s emendation is 
simpler and better,—only it does not explain 
the corruption. We must read—with the 
same sense— 


tu st signa dabis seu te duce Graecia mittet 
seu Sidon Nilusque rates. 


By this correction, we gain the advantage 
of placing tw in the emphatic position. 
When si fell out and the line was a syllable 
short, sew was the word that was sure 
to be inserted; and the third step, which 
followed as a consequence, was the de- 
liberate change of sew in 1. 20 to et. ‘If 
your star guides, then Helice shall not 
seem a surer beacon to Greek helmsmen, 
nor Cynosura to Tyrian ships.’ 


I. 670 sqq. 
tuque fretum diuosque pater sortite 
biformes, 
670 seu casus nox ista fuit, seu uoluitur 
axis, 


ut superum sic staret opus, tollique 
uicissim 

pontus habet, seu te subitae noua pup- 
pis imago 

armorumque hominumque truces con- 
surgere in iras 

inpulit, haec luerim satis et tua nu- 
mina, rector, 

iam fuerint meliora tibi. 


The words sew uoluitur—pontus habet have 
not as yet been interpreted or satisfactorily 
corrected. As they stand, they convey no 
meaning. Voss thought he had explained 
them by the paraphrase seu pontus id fatale 
habeat ut uicissim tollatur, but this—which 
is obviously the general sense—does not 
elucidate the actual words. The emenda- 
tions of Burmann and Oudendorp depart 
too far from the MS. to be seriously con- 
sidered ; they agree in introducing ui for 
ut and sew for sic. Baehrens deals still 
more freely with the text, but his correction 
illustrates what seems to be the prevalent 
view as to the meaning of the clause. He 
reads : 
seu uoluitur axis 
ut superum sic constet opus, tollique ne- 
cessum 
pontus habet ; 


the idea being that the conservation of the 
world involves as a condition the rising of 
the ocean from time to time, and that such 
commotions are connected with the revolu- 
tion of the heavens. 

But if we abandon this view, which has 
signally failed to do justice to the passage, 
and suppose that the argument is not one 
of causation but of analogy, we can, by 
one very slight alteration, elicit a meaning 
which is perfectly satisfactory. We have 
only to read stare et for staret and punctuate 
thus : 

seu, uoluitur axis 
ut superum, sic stare et opus tollique ui- 
cissim 
pontus habet ; 


‘or, even as the heaven of the upper gods 

rolls round, so too (e¢) the ocean must needs 

rest and rise alternately.’ The superi of 

the sky are opposed to the gods of the sea 

(Il. 667 sqq.). Analogy suggests that the 

sea like the sky should have its motions. 
D2 
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II. 316 sq¢. 
tune etiam uates Phoebo dilecta Polyxo 
(non patriam non certa genus sed maxima 


6 
taeta 
Proteaque ambiguum Pharii se.... ab 
antris 
huc rexisse uias iunctis super aequora 
phocis). 


Two questions arise: what word is hidden 
under the corruption at the end of 1. 317, 
and how is the lacuna to be filled up in 
1. 318% In regard to the first, Ceto was 
suggested by Heinsius, and has been taken 
up by Schenkl and Baehrens, both of whom 
find it necessary to make further changes 
in the text, which seem to have very little 
probability ; Schenkl proposing te, waga 
Ceto (Studien, p. 18), and Baehrens reading 
te, anxia Ceto. Thilo (preface xliii.) thought 
that the passage originally ran: 


non patriam non certa genus, inmania cete, 

<inter.... comitata Cabiro> 

Proteaque ambiguum Phariis narratur ab 
antris. 


The merit of this is the adoption of cete 
from Carrion (caete=xyry), which is the 
only probable interpretation of the corrup- 
tion in |. 317. But crmania is wild, and 
the assumption of a lacuna can only be 
admitted when simpler expedients have 
failed. marratur in 318 (like Burmann’s 
referebat) does not explain its own dis- 
uppearance ; and the same criticism must 
be made on fert rumor proposed by Heinsius 
and adopted by Baehrens, and on est rumor. 
Koestlin’s proposal to read sed, maxima, 
teque, the person addressed being the eldest 
Vestal, is highly ingenious, but introduces 
un idea which seems to be alien from the 
present passage. 

As the corruption in V distinctly points 
to a Latin translation of xjrn, and not to 
Ceto, it seems to me that the only scientific 
procedure is to accept Carrion’s cete and be 
content to assume that Valerius merely 
draws a picture of Polyxo travelling over 
seas, with a yoke of seals, accompanied 
by Proteus and a train of sea monsters. 
We have only to discover the word which 
has fallen out in 317, and which must be 
equivalent either to Burmann’s referebat or 
Thilo’s narratur. Now, narratur or a sy- 
nonym would require, I think, some further 
change, whereas referebat would give sense, 
as the words stand: ‘not certain as to her 
country or race, but she said that mighty 
sea-beasts and Proteus had guided her ways 


hither’ (sc. sibi); or, if it be preferred, 
with the infinitesimal change of set to 
se et: ‘she said that she and ete. directed 
their ways hither.’ But until we find the 
word which carries with it the explanation 
of its own disappearance we have no cer- 
tainty ; and even if we decide that referebat 
represents the true sense, we cannot choose 
between it and narrabat and other sug- 
gestions that might be made. 

The solution is fabatur, which fell out 
most easily in copying from an uncial MS. 


(1) PHARIISFABATVRABATRIS. 
(2) PHARIISFABATRIS. 
The F, read as E, survives in V. 


IT. 518 sqq. 
illa simul molem horrificam scopu- 
losaque terga 
promouet ingentique umbra subit, in- 
tremere Ide 
520 inlidique ratis 
turres. 


pronaeque resurgere 


So Thilo. (V has idem 519, rates 520). 
Schenk] calls the passage ‘eine wahrhaft 
verzweifelte Stelle,’ and rightly observes 
that the last words can only mean ‘die 
Thiirme Troias neigen sich bei der furcht- 
baren Erderschiitterung und richten sich 
dann wieder auf’ (Studien, p. 92). But 
this he thinks is a highly improbable hyper- 
bola, and concludes that the words are 
corrupt. He follows Ph. Wagner (Philol. 
20, 634) in assuming that 1. 520 ended with 
an elaboration of the preceding inlidique 
ratis, and reads proraque (Ph. Wagner) 
resurgere tunsa. This involves a consider- 
able change, which Damsté’s proraeque 
—turres (supposing the Argo to have been 
a ratis turrita) avoids. Baehrens rewrites 
the passage, and his version (which assumes 
the presence of other ships than the Argo) 
need not be considered. 

The corruption however lies elsewhere. 
Critics have lost sight of the circumstance 
that in 519 we are given idem (Baehrens 
indeed reads inde). This points, not to Ide, 
but to Jden. Noting this, we immediately 
see that rates is an error for putes (an error 
most easily committed in the context of 
inlidi). So we get: 

intremere Iden 


inlidique putes pronasque resurgere turres. 


The change of pronasque to pronaeque was 
a necessary consequence of the corruption of 
putes. It is unnecessary to read Zroiaeque 
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(as Koestlin has suggested, Philologus 1891, 
p. 334); the towers of Pergama (1. 489) 
were the only towers which could be meant. 
The criticism of Schenkl that the hyperbola 
is extravagant does not apply to the text 
thus amended. ‘As soon as the monster 
advances, one would fancy that Ida quakes 
and that Troy rocks’ (lit. that the towers 
are being dashed on the hill, and falling, 
rise again). Valerius had Jiiad 20. 57, 58 
in his mind, as Koestlin rightly notes, but 
vines ’Axarov there does not defend rates here. 
The verb ¢lido occurs several times in 
Yalerius. Its use in vii. 53 is notable: 
quos—rex suus inlisit pelago uetuitque re- 
uerti, where Baehrens substitutes the tame 
inmisit. There is surely no difficulty in 
accepting inlisit as equivalent to wiolenter 
inmisit, ‘launched ronghly,’ ‘dashed.’ There 
are echoes of Propertius in Valerius ; and 
inlisit suggests as a possible restoration in 
Prop. i. 17, 3, 
mec mihi Cassiope pelago inlisura carinam 
(MSS. solito uisura): inlisura = celeriter 
inmissura. 


II. 643-4. 
non tamen haec adeo semota neque 
ardua tellus 
643 longaque iam populis inperuia lucis 
eoae, 
cum tales intrasse duces, tot robora 
cerno. 


Numerous corrections have been proposed 
for ], 643, but the words are sound. I 
would not however explain, with Mr. 
Summers (Valerius Flaccus, p. 72), imperuia 
as a neuter plural, donga qualifying it in an 
adverbial way, and connoting time (‘ that 
have been so long pathless’), though he is 
right in interpreting populis of the peoples 
of the West. 

(1) lucis eoae depends on tellus and the 
distance-measure implied in longa. (2) im- 
peruia populis is the consequence of being a 
longa (=longingua) tellus lucis Eoae. (3) 
longaque=nec tam longa. Then we may 
render: ‘nor so far (eastward) in the 
eastern world as to be already beyond the 
reach of the peoples of the west.’ We may 
punctuate : 


longaque, iam populis imperuia, lucis eoae. 


IV, 326. 
at manus omnis 
heroum densis certatim amplexibus 
urguent 
326 armaque ferre iuuat fessasqne attollere 


palmas. 


Recent editors have not solicited this pas- 
sage, but various changes in ]. 326 were 
proposed by earlier critics. arma means 
the caestus, ep. Virgil den. 5, 425, 
but Burmann hardly explains the words by 
his comment: ‘quare capio cum Pio de 
caestibus quos, Polluci fatigato ablatos, 
Heroes nunc portant ut eum subleuent, 
eodem modo ut antea ipsius palmis in- 
nexuerant,’ which seems to mean that they 
have bound the caestus on their own hands 
(in succession). This cannot be right, 
Reading on, we learn in 1. 332 that Pollux 
auerso siccabat uulnera caestu, which most 
naturally implies that the caestus had not 
yet been taken off. This gives the ex- 
planation of 1. 326; his friends gather 
round Pollux and support, raise in their 
hand his weary hands, which still wear the 
boxing thongs. 


IV. 364. 
qua fronte negaret 
aut quos inuentus timuisset Iuppiter astus? 


The proposed corrections of this difficult 
passage (whether by alterations of inuentus 
or of timuisset) have not succeeded; not 
one of them gives a really satisfactory 
sense. I am convinced that the reading of 
V is perfectly right; to understand it we 
must realize the situation and give its strict 
meaning to the word inwentus, on which the 
point of the sentence depends. Juno has 
discovered Jupiter’s amour with Io, and 
Jupiter transforms Io into a cow. Juno 
then comes to Jupiter with a pleasant smile 
and begs for the trifling gift of the young 
cow at Argos. Juno knows, and Jupiter 
knows that she knows; but both pretend 
unconsciousness, Juno of her husband’s 
offence, Jupiter of his wife’s discovery. 
Thus, so far as appearances go, Jupiter has 
not been caught (deprensus); his cow has 
been found, but no inferences are supposed 
to have been drawn. This point is brought 
out by the use of inuentus. ‘As Jupiter 
has been merely “come upon’’—neither 
proved guilty nor charged with a crime—, 
with what face could he refuse such a 
trifling request, or what deceit on Juno’s 
part could he have professed to fear?’ 
Késtlin has missed the point by equating 
inuentus with deprensus (he takes it as 
meaning with negaret ‘da er ertappt war,’ 
with timvisset ‘obgleich er ertappt war’). 

The subtle way in which inwenio may be 
used is illustrated by another passage, 
Bk, ii. 215, which has likewise been un- 
necessarily altered : 































































cunctantibus inwenit enses. 


The swords occur—by the arrangement 
of the goddess. 


V. 222 sq. 
ante dolos, ante infidi tamen exequar 
astus 
Soligenae falli meriti meritique relinqui 
224 inde canens: Scythica senior iam Solis 
in urbe 
fata laborati Phrixus compleuerat aeui. 


Valerius is here passing from the Ar- 
gonauts to the Colchians, with an incanta- 
tion to the Muse (incipe nune cantus alios, 
dea et sqq. v. 217) imitated from the be- 
ginning of the second Book of Apollonius. 
The corruption in 1, 224 has disguised an 
artistic transition. inde canens, Scythica 
ut—compleuerit, suggested by Burmann, is 
not more satisfactory than inde canes of Hein- 
sius, or the square ‘unci’ of Baehrens. The 
corruption lies in a single letter. In the 
context of an invocation to the Muse it was 
easy for cauens to be read carelessly as 
canens. We must punctuate: 


inde cawens Scythica senior iam Solis in 
urbe 
fata laborati Phrixus compleuerat aeui. 


inde means ab astibus Soligenae, and explains 
how it came to pass that Phrixus managed 
to die tam senior in the city of the Sun. 
He knew how to guard against the craft 
of Aeetes.! In this way Valerius cunningly 
and almost imperceptibly passes from his 
invocation to events in Colchis. 

Statius has the phrase laboratae uitae 
(I cannot at this moment fix the reference), 
which may be imitated from laborati aeui 
in this passage. 


V. 483 sqq. 
sceptra tui tutor Pelias sua’ numine 
Phoebi 
484 maxima sorte tenens totque illa fT cre- 
mantia diuos 
oppida tot uigili pulcherrima flumina 
cornu. 


1In Bk. i. 48 sgg.!Pelias states that Aeetes 
murdered Phrixus. Valerius may have intended to 
represent a false report as prevalent in Greece ; but 
it is to be observed that v. 224 sqg. do not exclude 
the possibility that Phrixus was finally a victim of 
foul play, though his wariness preserved him to a good 
old age. A third alternative is that Pelias deliber- 
ately lies (see Mr. Summers, Val. Flaccus, p. 3) ; 
a fourth that we have to do with an inconsistency 
which Valerius in revising his poem would have 
removed, 
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Tn 1. 483 I have given the admirable cor- 
rections of Kdstlin, tutor for toto and sua 
for sub, with J. Wagner’s numine. In 
1. 484 Ph. Wagner took the first important 
step by discerning that diwos arose from the 
confusion of cl with d. He read haerentia 
cliwis (Neue Jahrb. 89, 404). Schenkl con- 
jectured ornantia cliuos, Baehrens read pre- 
mentia cliuos, and both of them are advances 
on Wagner, since they keep nearer to what 
is given. But the true reading is still 
closer, and brings out the point that the 
towns are fortresses : 


totque ille armantia cliuos 
oppida, 


alle, due to Gronovius, was rightly restored 
by Schenkl and Baehrens. 

The attempts of Madvig, Thilo, and 
Kistlin to retain diu- are distinctly fail- 
ures, 


VI. 351. 
nec minus hine urguet Scythiae manus 
armaque Canthi 
351 quisque sibi et Graio poenam de cor- 
pore poscens. 
352 arduus inde labos medioque in corpore 


pugna 
conseritur. 







It is virtually certain that corpore either in 
351 or in 352 is an error for some other 
word. Baehrens reads funere in 352. But 
the true correction is 

poenam de pectore poscens, 


as the alliteration almast proves. Confusion 
in MSS. between corpus and pectus is suf- 
ficiently common. 


VII. 169. 
quin illa sacro, quo freta, 
ueneno 
illum etiam totis adstantem noctibus 
anguem, 
qui nemus omne suum quique aurea 
(respice porro) 
uellera tot spiris circum, tot ductibus 
implet, 
169 tsoluat et in somnos ingenti soluat ab 
orno 


Though some have proposed to alter the 
second soluat (to uoluat, ete.), it has been 
generally recognized that J. Wagner was 
right in seeking the error in the first soluat 
(ep. Schenkl, Studien, p. 73). Ph. Wagner 
indeed attempted to rescue both the first 
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and the second soluat by inserting et after 
ingenti ; but it is hardly too much to say 
that the resulting line could not have been 
written by Valerius. J. Wagner’s sternat 
and Thilo’s fundat were both rightly re- 
jected by Schenkl, but his own wincat is 
scarcely more persuasive. The question 
arises: is the word, which has been ousted 
by soluat, a verb! It seems more likely 
that the only verb was soluat, but the con- 
jecture of cantibus can hardly be accepted ; 
for the means which Medea will employ has 
been mentioned in 165, sacro weneno (so 
that cantibus would almost require a con- 
junction), and the disappearance of cantibus 
is hardly explained. Now the great diffi- 
culty in the task of Medea was the circum- 
stance that she had to lull a dragon whose 
nature was not to sleep, 1]. 536 peruigilis 
monstri, Ov. Met. 7, 141 peruigilem superest 
herbis sopive draconem ; //er. 12, 49 lumina 
custodis succumbere nescia somno, ultimus 
est aliqua decipere arte labor. Hence we 
obtain the correction which explains how 
the corruption arose : 


insomn<em in somn>os ingenti soluat ab 
orno. 


soluat et was an unusually feeble attempt 
to complete the defective verse. The rhythm 
of the verse is suited to the sense. For this 
elision between the first and second foot, 
where the first foot is a spondee, compare 


39 


V. 749, cam tandem extremas pugnae defertur 
in oras, an exact parallel. 


VII. 640 sgq. 
stupet Aeetes ultroque furentes 
ipse uiros reuocare cupit sed cuncta iace- 
bant 
agmina nec quisquam primus ruit aut super 
ullus 
linquitur atque hausit subito sua funera 
tellus. 


Editors have made no remark on the words 
nec quisqguam primus ruit in 642. They 
must mean ‘nor does any of the earth-born 
warriors fall before the rest.’ This implies 
several assumptions: (1) that the total 
number of the combatants was even; (2) 
that they fought in pairs, each pair falling 
together ; there was no case of A slaying 
B and then turning against C to slay, or be 
slain by, him ; (3) that all the pairs of com- 
batants mutually slew each other at the 
same moment. This may have been the 
picture in the poet’s imagination, and it 
accords with subito. But no such assump- 
tions were present to the mind of Apollonius 
(iii. ad fin.), and it seems just worth while 
to hazard the conjecture that primus ruit 
might be an error for primas tulit (or primus 
Suit); the idea being simply that as all the 
champions fell none could claim the victory. 
J. B. Bury. 





NOTE ON CONFESSIO 8. PATRICII. 


On p. 302 of Haddan and Stubbs’ Coun- 
cils and Ecclesiastical Documents, we have 
the story of Patrick in an hour of tempta- 


tion at night crying Heliam. ‘Venit in 
spiritum ut Heliam vocarem. Et in hoc 
vidi in caelum solem oriri; et dum clamarem 
Heliam viribus meis, ecce splendor solis 
illius decidit super me, et statim discussit a 
me gravitudinem.’ 

Commentators fall into two classes here. 
Some say Patrick calls for Elias, and there- 
by witnesses to his practice of invoking the 
saints. But there is nothing of the sort 
in his Confessio nor his letter on Coroticus 
nor his great Lorica. In fact, it would 
seem an interpretation made for a contro- 
versial purpose. 

Others again say it is Greek “HAwos. But 


what is “HAtos to him or he to “HAws? I 
find no trace of the word being even 
written in Greek character, though Irish 
scribes had a fancy for writing Latin in 
Greek letters. 

It must be remembered that Patrick was 
a deacon’s son and had a religious upbring- 
ing, and knew his scripture well. Couple 
this with the fact that three out of our five 
MSS. duplicate Heliam at the second men- 
tion, and a fourth reads ‘ Eliam Eliam,’ and 
it becomes hard to see why it should not be 
Eloi Eloi (Me. 15, 34). It would not be a 
worse barbarism than  Patrick’s own 
‘ Christe lession’ for éAéycoy, and it would 


at least be sense. 
T. R. Guover. 
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LUTCOSLAWSKI ON THE GENUINENESS AND ORDER OF THE PLATONIC 
DIALOGUES. 


Ueber die Echtheit, Reihenfolye und logische 
Theorien von Plato’s drei ersten Tetralogien, 
von W. Lutostawskr. Pp. 48. W. 
LuTosLawskI. O trzech pierwszych tetra- 
logiach Platona, (Sur les trois premieres 


tétralogies de Platon.) Pp. 10. 


Tue former of these two articles, in German, 
appeared in the Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie \ast October; the latter, in 
French, was published at Cracow, in the 
Bulletin de UAcademie des Sciences de 
Cracovie, in November. 

In both the writer aims at making 
known to European scholars the main drift 
of a work which he has produced in the 
Polish language, and hopes soon to bring 
out in German ; On the Logical Element in the 
Philosophy of Plato,—a contribution, in 
short, to the history of Logic. 

As, in dealing with the Platonic 
dialogues, M. Lutoslawski starts from the 
Thrasyllean Canon, which he is very far 
from believing to be authentic,—and as 
English students, in spite of Mr. Grote, are 
unaccustomed to this mode of treatment, it 
may be of some service to readers of the 
Classical Review that I should indicate 
briefly the most essential points in the 
author’s method. Those who care to pursue 
the subject further may then consult the 
Archiv for themselves. 

And first I may perhaps be excused if I 
say something of the writer, who is at 
present little known in England. He is a 
Polish gentleman who has devoted himself 
to the study of Philosophy. After some 
years in Germany, where he had the 
privilege, I believe, of being the pupil of 
Teichmiiller, he spent several months in 
England, chiefly at the British Museum. 
Here he made himself acquainted with all 
the Platonic Literature he could lay his 
hands on; and was surprised to find that 
independent work had been done in Great 
Britain, of which he had heard nothing 
from his German teachers. In particular, 
having already realized both the importance 
and the difficulty of the question of the 
chronological order, from which that of 
genuineness could not be dissevered, he 
found light for the first time in the 
Introductions to an edition of the Sophist 
and Politicus which had issued from the 
Clarendon Press in 1867. About 1890 he 
was appointed to a Professorship of 


Philosophy at Kazan in Russia, where he 
worked diligently at his book on the Logic 
of Plato. 

I had never heard either of M. Lutos- 
lawski or (to my shame be it spoken) of the 
University of Kazan; and a universal silence 
on the subject had convinced me that what 
I had believed to be my demonstration of 
the relative position of the chief dialectical 
Dialogues had met with no acceptance any- 
where. What therefore was my surprise 
at receiving, in 1892, from an unknown 
Professor of Kazan, a long letter, in good 
English, declaring unreservedly his adhesion 
to my view. I have since had the pleasure 
of making the acquaintance of the writer, 
whose enthusiasm appeared to me to be 
equalled by his native force of mind, his 
independence of judgment, his practical 
energy, and his candid love of Truth; and 
as he was still young, it seemed that much 
was to be expected from him, véwy yap 
mavrTes ot peydAot Kal of roAXol Tovot. 

Accepting, then, as the cardinal point of 
any attempt to determine the order of the 
Platonic Dialogues, the proved hypothesis, 
that the Sophist, Politicus, and Philebus, 
as well as the Zimaeus and Critias, are 
intermediate between the Republic and the 
Laws, M. Lutoslawski has prosecuted his 
study of the Platonic question, neglecting 
no aid from any quarter, but concentrating 
his own attention, as Ueberweg had done, 
on the logical aspect of the several 
Dialogues. While ‘acknowledging the 
value of the argument from style, and also 
of the statistical proofs which have 
subsequently pointed the same way, and 
not ignoring such arguments as those of 
Felice Tocco, which turn on metaphysical 
points of view, he observes with truth that 
the logical content, regarded both in its 
quality and quantity, affords a surer basis 
of comparison than this last: and it is of 
this, in accordance with the main purpose 
of his work, that he speaks most fully. 

Like other advocates of test theories, he 
perhaps sometimes carries his proofs a little 
too far, ignoring counter arguments which 
might be adduced; but his theory in its 
main outline has much that is both striking 
and conclusive. Take, for example, his 
exposition of the relative positions of the 
Cratylus, Phaedo, and Theaetetus,—which 
may be abridged as follows :— 

‘The Cratylus is logically less important 
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than the Phaedo, especially since the 
polemical character of the former Dialogue 
makes it difficult to distinguish Plato’s 
serious meaning from what is only playfully 
advanced. Supposing the existence of truth 
and error, words may be rightly or falsely 
applied; but things themselves have a 
permanent essence that is independent of 
our modes of expression. If Protagoras 
were right, and all things were as they 
appeared, one could not be sure whether 
men were noble or worthless, and there 
could be no such thing as reason, But all 
human activity has a reality that is 
independent of impressions. This reality, 
however, is not always understood by the 
maker of words. The dialectician only, who 
uses them with knowledge, can be a compe- 
tent judge: not so the poet or the sophist. 
From words Plato proceeds to roots and ele- 
mentary sounds, but concludes that speech 
is not of divine origin, and that the 
philosopher must not rely on words only, 
but on ideas. The idea of the Beautiful 
remains unchangeably, whatever may be its 
imperfect forms or expressions. Unless 
this vision of the Ideas had something in it, 
both subject and object would be inconceiv- 
able, as being in perpetual flux.—These 
thoughts have some relation to the Phaedo, 
but rather Jead up to it than presuppose 
it. For in the Phaedo, what in the 
Cratylus is suggested as a possibility, is 
regarded as a familiar truth. In dialectic 
the mind beholds reality as in a mirror, and 
rises out of sensible impressions to the 
conception of those perfect forms which 
they imperfectly represent. The idea is 
present in the particulars which partake of 
it, and of which they are dim and battered 
copies, Plato says distinctly that the 
expressions péOegis, tupovoia, Kowwvia, indi- 
cate less clearly the law of thought which 
he has discovered than the simple statement 
7 Kak@ 7a Kadd yiyverar xadd. And he 
insists that first principles must be clearly 
distinguished from their consequences, and 
that we must rise from hypothesis to 
hypothesis until we reach a truth that is 
independent of all hypothesis. As such an 
absolute truth Plato affirms the existence of 
ideas of the reason that are independent of 
sense, and through which the mind interprets 
her experience. These ideas are lasting, 
and can never pass into their opposites. 
‘Teichmiiller has shown that the Phaedo 
is later than the Symposium. On the other 
hand there is good reason to regard it as 
earlier than the Theuetetus. If both 
Dialogues are compared with regard to the 


theory of sensation, we observe that Plato 
in the Theaetetus thinks less slightingly of 
the function of sense than in the Phaedo. 
The senses lead us certainly not to know- 
ledge but only to opinion, but it is not easy 
to prove the falsehood of opinion, whereas 
in the Phaedo all value is curtly denied to 
sensible impressions. This brings the 
Theaetetus much nearer to the TZimaeus 
than to the Phaedo, and may be regarded 
as an indication of the comparative lateness 
of the 7heaetetus in its final shape. In the 
Theaetetus as in the Phaedo ideas can 
never pass into their opposites. The 
question of the existence of falsehood, 
briefly touched on in the Cratylus, is 
handled at length in the Zheaetetus, and 
the criticism of Heraclitus and Prota- 
goras, to which the Cratylus points, and 
which is there postponed, is finally disposed 
of in the 7heaetetus. In the latter Dialogue 
the relation of sensation to conception is 
also far more distinct. The objects of 
sensible perception are specific, but the 
general notions concerning these, as to their 
being or not being, likeness or unlike- 
ness, identity or difference, unity and 
number, are intuitions of the mind, arrived 
at not immediately, but through a rational 
process, which is the prerogative of man, 
and, in its perfection, of a few only amongst 
mankind. The philosopher of the Theae- 
tetus resembles the philosopher of the 
Phaedo, in standing aloof from the world, 
but the image of him there involves far 
greater maturity of analytic thought. The 
Theaetetus belongs to the important central 
group of Dialogues which includes it with 
the Phaedrus and the Republic.’ 

Perhaps the most original part of 
Lutoslawski’s contribution to the whole 
problem, is his reasoning on the very 
difficult question of the position of the 
Phaedrus. He observes that although 
Grote and W. H. Thompson called attention 
to the logical element in the Phaedrus, and 
although Teichmiiller spoke of it as a hymn 
to Dialectic, and Lucas, in his special work 
on the Theory of Logical Divisions in Plato, 
had this Dialogue immediately in his eye, no 
one has taken the trouble to bring into one 
view the logical theories of the Phaedrus, 
and compare them with those of other 
Dialogues. If those who have confidently 
fixed the date of its composition—some in 
the twentieth, some in the fiftieth, year 
of Plato’s life—had taken instead of 
doubtful external relations the logical 
content of the Dialogue as a criterion of 
maturity, so wide a difference of opinion 
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would hardly have been possible; since, as 
Thompson rightly observed, Plato in the 
Phaedrus sets forth those very principles 
and views which he brings to their 
application for the first time in his latest 
writings. Our author follows up an acute 
analysis of the dialogue, which I have not 
room to quote, with the remark that 
Thompson, in his edition of the Gorgias, 
has shown by unanswerable arguments that 
the Gorgias is prior to the Phaedrus, and 
his arguments have been so corroborated by 
Siebeck, Natorp, and Diimmler, that even 
Zeller has relinquished his former opinion, 
about the relation of the two Dialogues to 
each other, and now acknowledges the 
priority of the Gorgias; although Thomp- 
son’s meritorious investigations seem to be 
as little known in Germany as those of the 
Oxford editors of the Sophist and the 
Apology. 

One special merit of M. Lutoslawski’s 
work is its comprehensiveness. His 
isolation, combined with his great industry, 
has been turned by him to excellent 
account. German philology is sufficient to 
itself, and English students have been too 
ready to accept it as all-sufficient. This 
Polish thinker, in looking beyond his 
immediate horizon, has an eye for what 
has been done in England and in Italy, 
as well as in Germany,—in the last 
century as well as in the present: and, 
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while his own speculations have turned 
chiefly on that growth of dialectic of which, 
as he generously reminds me, I had spoken 
in 1867, he acknowledges the force of the 
cumulative argument from style and 
‘Sprach-statistik’ as a valuable aid. He 
rightly observes that the mere counting of 
particles or even of words and phrases is 
inconclusive when taken alone; but he is 
ready to contend that when the stylistic 
method, the statistical method, and the 
method of logical comparisons, are found to 
point all the same way, the resulting 
evidence of these concomitant variations 
is overwhelming. In this I believe 
that he is right, and that notwith- 
standing the high authority of Zeller, 
which yet holds the field, his theory, in its 
main outlines, will be ultimately accepted. 
In common with W. H. Thompson, he 
attaches more importance to the Platonic 
Epistles than I am inclined to give them, 
and some of his conclusions are more 
precise than the available evidence seems to 
me to warrant ; but this detracts little from 
the intrinsic value of his labours on the 
whole. I am not a Polish scholar, and look 
forward with much interest to the German 
version of his book. Meanwhile I must 
content myself with calling attention to the 
account of it which he has given in the 
writings named at the head of this article. 
Lewis CAMPBELL. 





WILAMOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF’S HERACLES OF EURIPIDES.) 


THE republication, in a modified form, of 
this highly important book will of itself 
attract the notice of those who read the 
Classical Review, and on practical grounds 
would scarcely call for more than a simple 
record. But I gladly accept the invitation 
to comment on it at more length, as it gives 
me the opportunity to repair an omission. 
Though I have long ago expressed, both in 
and out of season, my admiration for the 
book and gratitude to the author, I could 
wish, on reading it again, that I had 
happened to do so in the course of my recent 
essays on the poet : for my debt appears to me 
now even larger and more precisely estim- 
able than I was aware. To others must be 
left the business of assailing weak points, 

1 Euripides: Herakles: erklirt von Ulrich von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. Zweite Bearbeitung. 2 
vols, Berlin, Weidmann, 1895. 16 Mk, 


and making minor corrections; mine is to 
insist on this, that the sort of interest which 
the editor feels in the figures of mythology 
is just that sort of interest which Euripides 
felt, whereas modern Hellenists with scarcely 
an exception, and many, as we may guess, in 
the ancient world too, have been and still 
are debarred from this interest by others 
incompatible with it, and for want of it 
have praised or blamed the poet blindly and 
without illumination. 

Of the changes made in the present 
edition one only calls for mention. The 
chapter on the origin and history of tragedy, 
which at first formed part of the introduc- 
tion, has now been detached ; and is to be 
developed in another work. This is a gain ; 
for that essay contained, as it seemed to me, 
a disproportionate quantity of disputable 
matter, and might affect unjustly the doc- 
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trines of the editor respecting his immediate 
theme, really distinct and separable from 
these wider speculations. This said, we 
will go directly to the main point. 

The base of the editor’s exposition, and 
the ground of its superiority (in my judg- 
ment) to anything which had preceded it in 
the criticism of Euripides by the moderns, 
lies in recognizing as intentional, indispens- 
able, and all-important to the meaning of 
the dramatist, the contrast and ‘discord’ 
of opposing elements which here as else- 
where all readers must in some sort perceive, 
however little they may be disposed to 
justify it or even to account for it. That 
no such doctrine had been preached before, 
effectively at least and in such a way as to 
command attention, appeared not very long 
ago, when Mr. Swinburne, whom for his 
eminence I have often cited in a similar 
connexion elsewhere, having occasion to 
mention the Heracles, described it as ‘a 
shapeless abortion’, The energy of the 


expression is a personal trait, but the sub- 
stance not ill represents the conclusion to 
which we must come, so long as we suppose 
Euripides to be erecting, for acceptance by 
our imagination, the sacred figure of the 
‘son of Zeus’, and do not see with our 
present editor that his very purpose from 


first to last is to strike that image down. 
Such, and so many, and so conspicuous are 
the blows which he directs at the idol and 
its legendary pedestal, that, if they are to 
be reckoned as mere diversions of ill- 
humour, casual vents of the author’s dis- 
satisfaction with his accepted theme—and 
either this they are, or else the current 
notions about Euripides must be rebuilt 
from the foundation—then there is nothing 
to be said but that the poet’s product, if 
not quite ‘shapeless’, is in literal truth ‘an 
abortion’, offspring of a perverse, unnatural 
union, and incapable, however fair in the 
front or however nimble in the tail, of 
living with the whole body a sound and 
articulate life. 

To exhibit ‘the editor’s views, which 
are still (so far as I can observe) not widely 
nor accurately known, it will be safer to 
cite some leading passages, rather than to 
summarize in my own words, with the risk 
of intruding my own sense. They will be 
found between pages 120 and 130 of the 
new first volume. They group themselves 
naturally about that scene, in which the 
great demonic agent of the popular deities 
is shown inflicting the worst tortures of 
human existence upon the servant of the 
gods and friend of man. It isa peculiarity 


of the play, not casual but arising naturally 
out of the particular application which 
Euripides here makes of his*method,‘that 
this theophany occurs not at the end but in 
the centre, and makes a turning-point at 
which the poet’s intention, hitherto fore- 
shadowed only, is abruptly revealed. And 
here the editor, after sketching the beautiful 
ode, instinct with piety and trust, in which 
the Chorus sum up the impression left upon 
them, as worshippers of the hero, by the 
events of the First Part, continues thus: 


Euripides could hit the tone of the ancient faith, 
as well as other tones, when he chose; and he has 
proved his ability here: but he had passed beyond 
that faith ; he could employ it only as a foil ; and it 
is only for the sake of the sharpest contrast, that he 
has given such a character to the preceding scene. 
The hero is to fall from his height into the deepest 
abyss of guilt; the man is to be smitten in the 
purest feelings of his humanity ; and relianee upon 
the justice of the gods, in the very instant when it 
has received expression from the Chorus, is to receive 
a shameful contradiction from the injurious act of 
Hera... 


Again a little later, in discussing the 
strange and self-contradictory demon pre- 
sented by Euripides under the name of 
Madness, the editor says : 


But without any external testimony we could 
assure ourselves that Lyssa was already a figure 
well-known to the stage. For Euripides has dis- 
joined her from her proper being. His Lyssa pro- 
tests against the outrage: which she is to commit, 
thus pronouncing judgment-upon her very nature as 
if it were something outside of her. By this treat- 
ment the personification of frenzy is intrinsically 
destroyed . . . So long as a personification remains 
transparent as such, to universalize in this fashion 
the personality of the quasi-god is contrary to 
natural sense, illogical and irreligious, A Avtooa 
cwhpovovca is a contradiction in terms, and no less 
a blasphemy than the frivolity of Euripides’ Hera or 
the recklessness of his Iris. To Euripides both are 
equally significant ; for him all figures of gods are 
nothing after all but conventional fictions of a religion 
which conflicts with his notions respecting the 
essence of deity. If by following the popular creed 
he arrives at a reductio ad absurdwm of that creed, 
with that result he is perfectly satisfied. 


And in the same spirit the editor works 
out the contrast between the Second Part 
and the First, upon which contrast he 
rightly rests the main weight of the drama- 
tist’s purpose : 


. .- Nor can it be without design, that the ex- 
ternal form of the last scene is so sharply differenti- 
ated from that of the preceding. The Chorus is 
treated simply as non-existent ; even at the entrance 
of Theseus, though there are lyrics, the Chorus does 
not speak. And instead of the animated pictures 
and lively action, which we} had;before, not only in 
the scene of the frenzy, but also in the First Act, 
Heracles, on whom our interest is fixed, now remains 
motionless in his seat before the pillar, visited 
merely from time to time by an Amphitryon or a 
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Theseus: what movement there is, belongs essen- 
tially to the dialogue, not to the speakers: and 
although the conclusion offers us, in the Heracles 
who, with his arm around the shoulders of his 
friend, goes halting and staggering from the stage, a 
visible presentation of deeply moving pathos, it is 
made manifest by the poet that this picture is con- 
ceived as pendant and counterfoil to the far richer 
series, which concluded with that of Heracles the 
Deliverer. All displays the purpose of presenting 
something different, novel, and simply human in 
opposition to the highly- coloured fable of tradition. 

But it must be recognized without reserve, that 
between the concluding } portion and the rest of the 
drama the contrast is violent, so much so that each 
part lessens the operative force of the other. At 
first and fora time the reader is possessed by the 
sensuous power of the stage effects and plot: but 
when he has comprehended the latter part and the 
depth of thought in it, this may well prompt objec- 
tions to the earlier. Of this discord we must not 
make a beauty ; what we must do is to understand 
that it isin perfect unison with the inner discord, 
which the poet found in his material and educed in 
representation. The first part reproduces the Hera- 
cles of legend and popular faith, a figure compre- 
hended by Euripides in all its greatness. He paints 
him upon the assumptions of the fable... . He 
shows us in its full sublimity the image of the 
ancient Doric apery. But he does this only to strike 
the image down. For not only has he lost faith in 
it ; as an ideal it seems to him unsatisfactory and 
immoral, and his desire is to make war against it. . . 
Heracles, the son of Zeus, Heracles persecuted by 
Hera, Hera and her jealousy, the whole picturesque 
and legendary world of gods and heroes, is all false, 
all just nothing but a blasphemous invention of the 
poets. If a deity exists, nothing can attach thereto 
of human sembiance or human limitation. Even 
thus does Heracles, wielding the weapons of Xeno- 
phanes, dash into pieces the whole of that fair 
creation. 

Tt will not be disputed by any one who 
will look into the case, that the exposition 
thus outlined offers to the student of 
Euripides something which was and remains 
essentially new. The editor deals with 
familiar facts, and takes up into his treat- 
ment (or else assuredly it would be false) 
much that for other purposes and in a 
different spirit had been said before. But 
the spirit and purpose, the attitude of mind, 
he found for himself and brought with him, 
so that his paragraphs could not be con- 
gruously transplanted into the work of any 
predecessor. To me the book came at first, 
and doubtless to many others—for no one 
is really in front of his time—as just the 
thing which waited for utterance. In 
reading it again, I have seen, as already 
said, that it has dwelt with me more even 
than I knew; I have even unconsciously 
cited it; and in short shall readily reckon 
as high as any one may think fit my debt 
to Professor von Wilamowitz-Mollendorff. 

Nevertheless we are not yet entirely at 
one: and where I should diverge will be 
manifest to those who may be acquainted 


with what I have written elsewhere. Ac. 
cording to the editor, although the Heracles 
of Euripides is himself an unbeliever, and 
with the weapons of philosophy ‘ dashes the 
whole world of mythology to pieces’, never- 
theless it is in that very world, and ‘upon 
the assumption’ of the mythical data as 
facts, that the story of Euripides proceeds 
and is enacted. It is (says the editor truly, 
and separating himself profoundly from the 
common track of commentary) the standing 
purpose and not the casual eccentricity of 
Euripides’ play to assure us that there is 
not, cannot, must not be any Zeus or Pluto, 
any Geryon or Centaur, any Cerberus or 
Hesperides. But nevertheless (says the 
editor) the hero of the play is one who (ez 
hypothesi) has actually gathered the dragon- 
guarded apples; and it is, for the events sup- 
posed and acted, an indispensable condition 
that this and other like things should have 
been done. And upon this showing the 
discord of the piece, though no longer 
attributable (which is much gain) to mere 
impertinence or want of sensibility, becomes 
in itself more startling, aesthetically more 
offensive, than ever. But surely we are 
thus brought to a point, where it is impos- 
sible to rest and be content. The editor 
seems to feel this himself, and once at least, 
in commenting upon what he regards as the 
‘mythological facts’, accounts for the way in 
which an incident of the fable is treated by 
remarking that the dramatist would not 
have it ‘appear too real’. This is a hard 
saying. How could it appear ‘too real’, if, 
unless we will suppose it real, the story 
cannot proceed? Surely at this point it 
becomes proper and necessary to investigate 
rigorously the question, what the require- 
ments and presumptions of the story pre- 
cisely are. That is the question which, 
with regard to some plays of the poet, I 
have tried to answer elsewhere, and would 
answer, in time and place, with regard to 
others and to this. 

And indeed no play calls for such in- 
quiry more loudly. If for the purpose of 
this drama the Heraclean fable is to be 
taken as fact, with what reason or sense, 
for example, is it shown to us, by an ela- 
borate and lively scene, that the dramatic 
personages, and the other contemporaries of 
the hero, are divided in opinion respecting 
the real nature and extent of his exploits? 
In the representation by his enemy Lycus, 
a personage who, whatever his vices, cannot 
possibly be supposed idiotic, and whose 
cause is supported in Thebes by a victorious 
party, those exploits are abated by reduc- 
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tions far exceeding the requirements of 
rationalism. It is true that Lycus is 
mean and malicious, cruel and insolent ; 
that much of what he says is undoubtedly 
false ; and that we are justly pleased when 
he meets his punishment: but that his 
death is a general refutation of his opinions, 
a divine judgment by which everything 
which he impeaches is established—this is 
a view which we are peremptorily forbidden 
to entertain. Those who advance it, the 
friends and adherents of Heracles, are 
themselves tremendously refuted, when a 
blow far worse than death falls at the 
very instant upon Heracles himself. Nor 
indeed is there much need for such a refuta- 
tion ; for the very eulogy of Heracles and 
catalogue of his deeds, which they them- 
selves pronounce by way of defiance to the 
sarcasms of the enemy, itself betrays the 
fact, that their belief rests upon nothing but 
hearsay and imagination, and that, as for 
proof, they do not even understand what it 
is. ‘That there are some people to be found 
so hard of heart, when wonderful things 
are reported, as to ask for evidence, they 
are aware: after the brutal frankness of 
Lycus and the debate thereby provoked, 
they must at the moment be even painfully 
conscious of it. And evidence they offer, 
with indignant triumph, in one single in- 
stance ; one exploit, upon their showing, is 
certainly beyond dispute; a trophy of it 
actually exists at Mycenae, and what is 
more, it was performed in the face of the 
world, in the company of a mighty host (vv. 
406—417). In both respects this feat is 
sharply distinguished from the rest, with 
regard to which it is, broadly speaking, 
manifest throughout, when we read the 
recital in the light of what precedes, that, 
for all the reciters know or can know, mere 
rumour, exaggerating or inventing outright, 
is responsible for everything which tran- 
scends common experience. Now are we to 
suppose it an accident—for to this we must 
come, if we hold that, in spite of all, the 
‘facts’ of the fable are the facts of the 
Euripidean story—is it an accident, that 
the single exploit, thus proved, is the con- 
quest of the Amazons, precisely that one 
among the legendary list which not only 
falls wholly within the accustomed order of 
possibility, but with the severest critics of 
the fifth century before Christ would have 
passed for simple history, and remains in 
some sense historical according to the stan- 
dards of a Grote or a Curtius? Surely this 
1s enough to prove, on the contrary, that 
the value, or rather the worthlessness, of 


the declamation, as a piece of religious 
‘apologetic’, was regarded by the author, not 
indeed as the only consideration, but as of 
the highest importance. Surely, if we take 
for basis of the play the supposition that 
the Heracles of the play has really per- 
formed, among the people of the play, the 
feats of the religious legend, the tone and 
line taken by his admirers at this crisis are 
inexplicably improper and absurd. Imagine 
for a moment how the objections of a Lycus, 
if in the world of the Zrachiniae any sane 
Lycus could possibly have existed, would 
have been answered by the Deianira of 
Sophocles. If the Chorus and other person- 
ages of the Euripidean play are to be taken 
and assumed, for the, purposes of the story, to 
be living in a world like that of the Z’rachi- 
niae, and sharing its daily experiences, why 
do they not reason like a Deianira? Should 
it not be plain, upon this passage alone, 
that the Euripidean Heracles, and the rest 
of the Euripidean company, are supposed to 
be living and acting not in the world of the 
Trachiniae, but in a quite different world, 
different in its phenomena no less than in 
the mental condition of the inhabitants ? 
And if confirmation be wanted, we have it 
in the Heraclidae. In the J/eracles, one 
element of evidence regarding the hero, 
which religious persons might suppose to 
have once existed, does not fall within view: 
Tolaus, his ‘ inseparable companion’, is here 
ignored. But in the Heraclidae Iolaus 
appears before us, and we hear what he has 
to say. Are we once more to suppose it 
accidental, that Jolaus also, while he 
describes himself in general terms as having 
had ‘ more share in the adventures than any 
other’ (Heraclidae 8), nevertheless, when he 
comes in another place to particulars, speci- 
fies, as performed within his own cognizance, 
just this same natural and historical enter- 
prise against the Amazons? And not only 
is this so, but, being led by the situation 
to cite another and a supernatural exploit, 
no less than the descent into Hades, Iolaus 
adduces it with the careless addition that 
the testimony for the fact is ‘all Hellas’ 
(Heraclidae 215-219). The testimony is no 
worse than that,—and no better. 

But to return to our editor. At some 
points he goes so very far, so far beyond any 
predecessor, in what I should call the right 
direction, that there seems but one step left 
to take. For instance, he justly insists that 
by the whole spirit of Euripides’ play we are 
impelled and compelled to see the father of 
Heracles, the real, genuine, veritable father, 
in Amphitryon. Assuredly that is so; but if 
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it is so, surely it cannot also be the inten- 
tion of Euripides that we should in any sort 
or fashion assume, as required or admissible 
on the facts of the story, the superhuman 
nature and power of Heracles, or the father- 
hood of Zeus. That Euripides had no such 
intention, we may learn from Amphitryon 
himself. During the whole first act of the 
piece Amphitryon is seen endeavouring to 
persuade himself, manifestly against the 
belief of his heart, but under the urgency 
of a terrible situation, that the popular tale 
is true, and that ‘his son’ is really of 
parentage divine. But how is it that 
Amphitryon allows this question to be 
agitated in scene after scene, instead of 
crushing the doubts of himself and of 
others by one simple fact, which, if legend 
had any truth, he knew, he saw with his 
own eyes, and must for ever have remem- 
bered? That Amphitryon, so placed and so 
assailed as he is in his controversy with 


Lycus, should be silent on the strangling of 


the serpents, is intelligible on no other sup- 
position than that by Amphitryon that 
particular sign of grace is not accepted for 
a fact, or (in other words) that, whatever 
might have been rumoured among those 
who could not know, as a matter of fact 
nothing of the sort had ever taken place. 
The infantile exploit as a story, as part of 
what has been said about Heracles, is re- 
counted by Heracles himself (for Euripides 
has by no means forgotten it) in a speech 
which must not now be discussed (vv. 1263 
foll.); but, like everything else of the kind, 
it is not supported, but tacitly and involun- 
tarily refuted by the only competent witness 
who presents himself on .the scene. Am- 
phitryon’s story of Heracles, like that of 
the others, is made up of two elements, (1) 
things on which Amphitryon’s belief is good 
evidence, but which lend no support to the 
miraculous legend, and (2) things which are 
certainly miraculous, but upon which Am- 
phitryon’s belief is not evidence. As to 
the nature, origin, and, above all, value of 
what is believed about Heracles by Heracles 
himself—to investigate that would take us 
far beyond our limits. Here we must leave 
for the present this line of inquiry: this is 
not the place to show in full either what, 
according to the play of Euripides, were the 
facts about Heracles, or in what way (for it 
was an essential part of his purpose to 
suggest a way, and in truth he does copiously 
suggest it) the hero’s story acquired or 
might have acquired its traditional vesture 
of miracle. I touch the subject here only 
to show that Ido not speak without con- 
sideration in reserving the question whether 


the editor is right on this particular point, 
that is to say, in allowing to the miracles of 
the legend some residuum of validity as a 
hypothetical basis for the play. I believe 
that they have for Euripides no validity 
or supposed validity whatever: I believe 
that the whole work is faithful to its pas- 
sionate and pathetic conclusion, Zhese things 
—that is to say, the whole fabric of 
religious legend then existing or even any- 
where destined to exist—these things are 
poets’ miserable tales. 

But neither this particular reservation, 
nor any objections of detail, to which these 
large volumes must of course give oppor- 
tunity, affect materially the respect which 
is due to them, in my opinion, on the whole. 
The merit of Prof. von Wilamowitz-Moel- 
lendorff, as an expositor of Euripides, is 
simply this ; that he, and he first, so far as 
I know, in modern times, has sat down to 
expound a religious play by Euripides upon 
the principle, firmly grasped and plainly 
stated, that the main purpose of the drama- 
tist was to present a criticism of religion. 
Others may have said as much, or nearly as 
much, in words ; no one else, or none with 
equal energy, has acted on it; and ‘im 
Anfang war die That’. 

If the editor must needs be shown also 
in his less favourable aspect, we might turn 
for a specimen to that passage of the intro- 
duction (pp. 58 foll. of the present edition) 
in which he traces back conjecturally the 
origin of the canonical ‘twelve labours’ 
to a hypothetical Dodekathlos, a prehistoric 
poem of Argos. There may have been such 
a poem, nay, if the editor will so have it, 
we will say that there must have been. 
But all the same, if he will believe us, he 
does but give occasion for blaspheming, 
when he talks about this Dodekathlos as he 
here does. No one, until further testimony 
shall appear, can know anything about that 
imaginary work, nor even assert, without 
lessening the current value of his state- 
ments, that it did ever exist. Little harm 
indeed would be done, if we could be sure 
that the affair would be left by others 
where it is left by the editor. But the 
spirit of wetterbilden, once raised, is not so 
easily to be quieted; the Professor is a 
power and an impetus; and if he will 
insist on telling us when and where and 
with what motives this canonical poem was 
produced, others will be tempted to investi- 
gate its ‘Quellen’ and (who knows?) its 
‘Stichometrie’. But, compared with what 
is valuable in the book, these things are as 
nothing ; so no more of them. 

A. W. VERRALL, 
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COVINO’S MANILIUS, BOOK I. 


Covino’s edition of the first book of Manilius. 
Torino: Rour. 1895. 3 Lire. 


Tu1s is a translation into Italian prose, 
accompanied by the Latin text, of that 
section of Manilius’ poem in which he 
describes the earth and sky according to 
the geographical and astronomical ideas of 
his time. It has, besides, copious notes 
dealing with the different stars passed in 
review by Manilius, the mathematical diffi- 
culties which his semi-scientific reasoning 
occasions, and sometimes with the obscuri- 
ties of the text. 

It is disappointing to find so little notice 
of Manilian criticism since Bentley. The 
edition of Jacob, published in 1846, is not 
even mentioned in the preface, still less any 
of the numerous works which have appeared 
on Manilius within the last twenty-tive 
years. Prof. Thomas’ Lucubrationes Manis 
lianae, which contains a complete collation 
of the Gemblacensis, the best MS. of the 
poem, does not seem to be known to the 
author, nor my own WNoctes Manilianae, 
which followed upon the publication of 
Prof. Thomas’ work. All this is the more 
to be regretted, as the difficulties of the 
poem are notoriously great, and a translation 
based on a text in which so much is ignored 
of the highest critical importance is, from 
the philological point of view, an anachron- 
ism. On the other hand, from a scientific 
stand-point, M. Covino’s version can hardly 
claim the same authority as the excellent 
French version, executed in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, of Pingré. 

Judging from the length of the astrono- 


mical notes, I conclude that the author’s 
view was rather to present to his country- 
men an introduction to the astronomy of the 
ancients as represented by a poet of the 
late Augustan epoch, than to anything of a 
more purely critical or philological kind. 
This end to some extent he has secured. 
The translation is fairly faithful, and the 
student of astronomy as now known will 
find much that is modern worked up into 
the notes by way of supplementing the 
statements of Manilius. The author, too, is 
not without views of his own, e.g. on 101 
Arderent terrae which he is certainly right 
in explaining (as Creech did before him) of 
voleanic fires; and it is obvious that in 
scientific matters he is no tiro: this may 
account for the somewhat lengthy appendix 
on the planetary system. 

The episode of Perseus and Andromeda 
from B. v. would, I think, have more 
wisely been omitted. It merely adds to the 
bulk of the book and has no special con- 
nexion with B.i. Nor can much be said 
for the planisphere at the end of the volume, 
which is too confused to be of any great 
service. 

I take this opportunity of calling at- 
tention to the important dissertation of 
Boll Studien idiber Claudius Ptolemaeus, 
the last section of which deals with Man- 
ilius. It forms part of the twenty-first 
supplemental volume to Fleckeisen’s Jahr- 
biicher and is mainly occupied with the 
Tetrabiblos, an astrological treatise of which 
Boll promises a new edition. 

Rostyson Extis. 





GARDNER’S JULIAN, 


Julian, Philosopher and Emperor, and the 
last struggle of Paganism against Chris- 


tianity, by AticeE GARDNER, 8vo. Put- 


nam. 1895. 5s. 


Tur ‘ Heroes of the Nations’ Series aims at 
‘picturing the National conditions of the 
selected periods around the central figure of 
Some representative historical character.’ 
It is a picturesque method of writing 
history, which gives an advantageous plat- 
form of appeal to the general reader, But 


for success three things at least are indis- 
pensable—right selection of subject ; vivid 
grasp of ‘the hero's’ personality ; and just. 
comprehension of the age itself. It was 
inevitable that Julian should sooner or later 
find a place in this gallery of national por- 
traits. His historical importance is not 
comparable with that of men like Aurelian, 
Diocletian, Constantine, or Theodosius ; and 
it cannot in truth be said that he was a 
‘representative historical character,’ or em- 
bodied any ‘ National ideal.’ Of the motley 
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figures who make up the procession of the 
Roman Emperors, Julian is among the 
most eccentric and unexpected; but his 
personality is vivid and arresting, and 
illuminated as it were by every variety of 
natural and artificial light. The meagre 
literary record, by which most emperors 
must be interpreted, suddenly becomes 
copious ; and the spokesmen on either side— 
Ammianus and Libanius, Gregory Nazianzen 
and Basil—concentrate attack and defence 
upon the person of Julian; the Church 
historians—Rutinus, Orosius, Philostorgius, 
Socrates, Sozomen, Zosimus—retail the cur- 
rent anecdotes,with which Christians whetted 
their indignation against the Apostate ; 
Eunapius, Athanasius and Cyril assist de- 
lineation from a different side; and Julian 
himself has left a larger body of writing 
than survives from the hand of any other 
emperor. He stands too at the last parting 
of the ways, and his brief tenure of power 
announces the final surrender of Imperial 
Paganism to Christianity. 

Miss Gardner has brought to her task 
intelligence, candour, and sympathy, and 
has read up her authorities with commend- 
able diligence ; but the subject is ‘got up’ 
only, and not mastered, so that the book 
fails in historic breadth and perspective, 
and in any large appreciation of the deeper 
vital issues which were in course of de- 
termination. This defect tells seriously 
on composition, and breaks all sense of 
unity. Details of the intrigues of Constan- 
tius’ subalterns in Gaul (p. 82) are foreign 
to the main theme, and merely distract 
attention. The sketches of university life 
at Athens (p. 53) and the digression on 
the Roman Post (pp. 254-7) should form an 
illustrative background of knowledge, in- 
stead of being patched in as obvious sum- 
maries from de Julleville, Capes, and Stude- 
mann. The excursus on the Cynics (p. 283), 
who are oddly introduced as ‘originally a 
Pre-Socratic sect,’ is more redolent of the 
fourth century before than after Christ, 
and partly by irrelevance, partly by omis- 
sions, fails to revivify the age of Julian. 
But these, except from the artistic side, are 
minor blemishes. 

A much graver fault is that the writer, 
in her very anxiety to be fair, continually 
finds herself at the mercy of the last speaker ; 
and having no guiding clues through the 
mazes of a complicated period, vacillates 
among uncertain and often conflicting ver- 
dicts of censure or approval with such 
results as these. ‘The dealings of Con- 
stantius, especially with his ill-fated eldest 


son, are hardly to be viewed as uniformly 
those of a strictly moral and religious man, 
We may add that he postponed his baptism 
till he was at the point of death’ (p.119)!! 
‘It is quite possible that Constantius may 
have acted with some statesmanlike purpose 
when he determined on making this pro- 
gress. Even if it were not so, it was surely 
a laudable curiosity that made him desirous 
of a personal inspection of the great sights 
of the Eternal City’ (p. 119). So in the 
final summary of his character (p. 161), 
deserved condemnation loses itself in mild 
apology, just as, in the discussion of Julian’s 
contemptible Orations to Constantius, one line 
of wholesome censure is recanted through 
a page of weak extenuations (pp. 103-4). 
Julian was not a court rhetorician, paid by 
the piece for his compliments. These syco- 
phant Orations are a bit of mean and 
tawdry adulation, of a piece with the calcu- 
lated dissimulation, under which for years 
Julian masked his hatreds and his hopes. 
The excuse for them lies not in literary 
conventions of the day, but in the instinct 
of self-preservation, which made falsehood 
and flattery a condition of survival. It is 
creditable to him that they did not corrode 
his nature more irremediably. 

But besides this want of historic nerve, 
the writer fails signally to grasp the larger 
moments, social and political, which were 
shaping and determining the course of 
events. In all history the main forces are 
social and economic. The economic condi- 
tions of the century are left untouched, and 
that which was incomparably the greatest 
social factor of the age, the development of 
Christianity, is viewed only in its most 
superficial expressions. Church history, 
instead of being apprehended in its larger 
aspect, is read only through the little feuds 
and personalities that come into direct 
collision with Julian: Aetius and Athana- 
sius by this reading become persons of about 
equal importance. The constructive work 
of the Church, which was _ re-modelling 
society, and among other things dividing 
east and west, is entirely ignored. In 
the east, the victory of Christianity over 
Hellenism was virtually achieved; in the 
west the very different struggle with Pagan- 
ism was still active. But of this distinction 
there is no hint; nor any indication that 
Julian’s Oriental Hellenism was as far 
removed from Western Paganism as from 
Christianity itself. If any reader should 
ask the natural question—What relations 
had Julian to Rome and the Senate of 
Rome?—he could not extract materials or 
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even suggestions for an answer from this 
volume. An extract will best show the 
limitations of view that naturally result : 
‘There was little scope in the Empire at 
that time for anything like state-craft. 
There were no rival foreign powers to be 
dealt with by skilful diplomacy, unless we 
may regard the relations of the border 
states between the Roman and the Persian 
Empires as furnishing a field for that art. 
If they did, the field was not skilfully culti- 
vated by Julian. And in domestic affairs, 
there were no distinct political parties to be 
balanced against one another, and dealt 
with by measures of compromise or of sub- 
jugation. There were, of course, ecclesias- 
tical parties, but Julian would have dis- 
dained to steer between them.’ And 
this can be written of the half-century 
preceding the division of the Empire, within 
immediate sight of the transplantation of 
the Goths and the irruptions of the Huns, at 
the moment when Roman hold is relaxing 
over Britain in the west and Mesopotamia 
in the east, the very years which deter- 
mined the severance and the eventual char- 
acter of Greek and Roman Christianity. 
This is to read history through the spectacles 
of Julian, and it would be hard to find a 
ruler who, with the same amount of spirit 


and intelligence, more profoundly missed 
and misinterpreted the true drift of the age 
in which he lived. It may be that the times 
were not conducive to greatness; but had 
the great man been there, the opportunity 


was well nigh unexampled. A great con- 
structive statesman, throwing himself upon 
the forees of Christianity, might have re- 
shaped the crumbling Empire into a solid 
unity, homogeneous in faith as well as in 
military and secular administration. A 
‘Holy Roman Empire’ stretching from the 
Forth to the Euphrates, united in an effec- 
tive faith and loyalty, would have been 
invulnerable to the barbarian. Julian’s 
reactionary blindness exacerbated the forces 
of dissension and helped to destroy the last 
possibility of union. His ‘ state-craft’ sees 
no deeper than the surface agitations, which 
touched himself. Sensitive to criticism and 
rasping in analysis, he never penetrates 
below the symptoms to the deeper forces 
which they implied. The forces of Chris- 
tianity represented themselves to him as 
mere wrangles of illiterate agitators, quar- 
relling for place and power, bids of ecclesias- 
tical partisans for ends of solid advantage ; 
Homoiousian and Homoousian, Homoean 
and Anomoean distinctions were a noise of 
words, undeserving of serious valuation ; 
NO, LXXXIV, VOL, X. 


the Christians themselves were perverse 
sectaries, mostly dupes or hypocrites, misled, 
mainly through want of education, by noisy 
charlatans. And the history of the fourth 
century, read under prepossessions of this 
kind, never can be made intelligible. Im- 
patient dismissal of the vital issues of 
Christian controversy and Christian polity 
may be ‘refreshingly redolent of a lay 
mind’ (p. 15), but will miss more than half 
of the meaning of the age. 

The best chapters in the book are those 
(such as chaps. ix., x., xi.) which narrow to 
the consideration of Julian’s personal 
actions and opinions. They contain inter- 
esting work, though the general estimate of 
his literary compositions seems much too 
favourable. After attempting to extract 
coherent meaning from the survey of his 
‘pregnant little treatises on King Helios, 
and Zhe Mother of the Gods,’ we are relieved 
to find on the last page that they are a 
‘twilight of obscure speculations.’ It was 
rather clever (if true) to get them written 
in three nights and one night respectively, 
but it was a want of wit to let these pages 
of hurried and fantastic jargon go beyond 
the eyes of Maximus, or some other fond 
‘foster-father of my babies’ (Hp. 40, 417a). 
His ‘ Pastoral Epistles’ are taken (pp. 196- 
206) with not less seriousness, shall we say, 
than Julian took himself. This is true to 
life, and from the side of Christianity 
significant ; but for ‘Julianism’ and its 
hopes, the true commentary on them was 
after all the one priest and a goose at 
Daphne (J/is. 362)! And one cannot quite 
forget companion effusions, such as that to 
Libanius: ‘O speech! O intellect! O com- 
position! O distribution! O treatment! O 
arrangement! O materials! O language! 
O harmony! O combination!’ O Gemini! 
O Julian! as Professor Gildersleeve aptly 
appends. The truth is that his views of 
life were formed from books and sophists, 
not from enlarging intercourse with men, 
or touch with facts. ‘In him the bookworm 
never dies,’ whether his pen is busy with 
literature, or politics, or religion. 

Julian’s legislation is carefully handled, 
but Palace economics, personal activities 
upon the bench, and reform of postal abuses 
do not go to the heart of things; they 
are traits of the excellent, though 
somewhat fussy, official, not of the world- 
Emperor. To speak of ‘his achievements’ 
as ‘almost unique in character,’ to search 
for possible peers in ‘ military genius’ among 
Alexander the Great, Charles XII., Epami- 
nondas, Timoleon, and Oliver Cromwell 
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(p. 113), and to conclude that ‘as a philo- 
sophic idealist who was also a great military 
leader, there is hardly a name, except 
perhaps that of Epaminondas, that we can 
place besides his’ (p. 91) shows want of 
balance. Even the trite comparison with 
‘his hero-model, Mareus Aurelius’—the 
phrase palls with iteration (pp. 87, 102, 
233)—is strangely misconceived ; the life of 
Marcus was ‘one of action’ from the first 
(p. 91); at eighteen he became consul and 
Caesar ; the five-and-twenty years during 
which he toiled at Imperial administration 
left upon Roman Law an impress that still 
abides; while his long Marcomannic Wars 
probably secured to the Western Empire 
two added centuries of independence. On 
the other hand not one fragment of the 
work of Julian outlived the hour of his 
death, except the Gallo-German frontier 
and the wrecks of the cause he loved, and 
did to death; his alienation of Christian 
Armenia and his eastern campaigns were 
portentous blunders, which could not be 
retrieved. ‘The secret’ of his eulogized 
success is traced finally to ‘ the possession 
of an iron will’ (p. 114). Iron will lies 
deeper than mere physical courage and 
impetuosity of temper, and is remote from 
the restless neurotic personality of Julian ; 
what of good metal was in him was mercury, 
not iron. There is no iron in the tinsel of 
his letters and orations, none in the acrid 
spleen of the MJisopogon and Caesars, none 


in the schoolboy pedantry of his manifestoes 
To the Athenians and The Alexandrians, 
none in the disputatious Rescript on Educa- 
tion. In the field of action ‘iron will’ does 
not lock itself up in bedrooms, and pray for 
a shooting star (see p. 136), while the 
legionaries are acclaiming ‘ Augustus’ ; 
nor does it carry on a duel for empire with 
irresolute parleyings at Sirmium, or in- 
specting entrails at Naissus. If it is liable 
to such weaker accesses of doubt or super- 
stition, self-restraint at least forbids their 
publication to the world. 

The relegation of Notes to the end of each 
separate chapter is an inconvenient arrange- 
ment ; and proof-correction, which has left 
such blemishes as ‘manifestatoes’ (p. 152) 
and ‘turn the machine into a blockade’ 
(p. 148), seems hardly to have extended to 
proper names or Greek, Variants such as 
Rhaetia— Raetia, Allemanni— Alamanni, 
Osrooene, Bathnae, Hieropolis, Magentius, 
Mentz, Cronica (=Kpéva) are distressing, 
and the Greek scholar must face a shock at 
each new chapter heading. Perhaps p. 73 
is the worst—with auc for aua, ‘the Chris- 
tian monogram between A and W’(!), 
dxpaypoovvns KoAtTeia, Katdefav in three suc- 
cessive lines, and seven misplaced or omitted 
accents. Even the accent of Xpioros is 
depraved (p. 309): Greek should either be 
banished, or presented in scholarly dress 
and type. 

GeraLD H. Renpatt, 





WALTZING ON ROMAN COLLEGIA ARTIFICUM, 


Etude historique sur les Corporations pro- 
JSessionelles chez les Romains depuis les 
origines jusqua la chute de I’ Empire 
d’ Occident, par J. P. Wattzinc. Tome I. 
Le droit d’association & Rome. Les colléges 
professionels considérés comme associations 
privées. Charles Peeters, Louvain. Pp. 
525. 1895. 


ALTHOUGH it is impossible to ascribe finality 
to any work based on epigraphic evidence, 
it is yet possible to recognize where a 
nearly final analysis of one department of 
such evidence, so far as it has been col- 
lected, has been made. This is the char- 
acter which we shall probably be willing to 
ascribe to Waltzing’s work when it is 
finished ; for, if the merit and completeness 
of the discussion be adequate to the scale 


on which it has been undertaken—and from 
the specimen before us we have no doubt 
that it will be—the only function left to an 
inquirer into the nature of the Roman 
guilds will be that of conjecture, no doubt 
a valuable function but one from which the 
exigencies of his present task have com- 
pelled our author to abstain. If such a 
thing as over-sobriety be possible we may 
justly charge him with it. It is almost 
painful to see what a wealth of evidence is 
required to lead to attenuated, sometimes 
negative and always accurate conclusions, 
how manfully the attractions of analogy 
are resisted and how frankly the insigni- 
ficance of the objects of this world-wide 
association is expressed ; for, if these con- 
clusions are final, the Roman guild is not a 
very valuable contribution to the social, 
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litical or economic history of the world. 
The drift of the whole work is to show that 
through the greater part of their history, 
from the earliest times to the close of the 
middle Empire, they were working-men’s 
clubs and nothing more. It is not until 
we reach the later Empire (a_ period 
which Waltzing has yet to treat) that 
these hitherto insignificant associations 
become saddled with the greater part of 
the administration of the Roman Empire. 

The portion of the work which lies before 
us is far more complete than its title 
might imply. It claims to treat only of 
the professional colleges (collegia artificum) ; 
but, as the author shows, besides the (in 
his view) very limited professional aim of 
these guilds, they invariably possessed a 
secondary object of a two-fold character 
which strangely enough would seem, accord- 
ing to his conclusions, to have been more 
important than the object connected with 
trade. They were religious associations and 
burial societies, sometimes (as at the close 
of the Republic and the beginning of the 
Empire) they assumed an _ accidentally 
political character. ‘Thus trade, religion, 
funerals, politics, every possible object of 
guild-association except one, are treated in 
turn. The one which is mentioned only to 
be shelved is charity and mutual assist- 
ance. That, according to the author, was 
never the object of the Roman collegiate 
system. But the determination of the 
scope of the colleges, difficult as it is, is yet 
an easier task than a conclusion as to their 
origin. For the first we have evidence 
which, scanty for the Republic even at its 
close, is abundant for the first three cen- 
turies of the Empire, its chief defect being 
the almost fatal one of the absence of 
information as to the object and working, 
as opposed to the structure of these asso- 
ciations. But for their origin there is 
practically no evidence at all, and we have 
to answer the two questions ‘What was 
the first impulse to this form of organiza- 
tion?’ and ‘How were the early colleges 
looked on by the state?’ on somewhat 
general grounds. 

As regards the first, Waltzing, dismissing 
the traditions which connect them with 
the state through Numa or Servius, holds 
that they were from the first the result of 
private enterprise, tolerated and not en- 
couraged by the state, associations of the 
‘opificum vulgus’ drawn together by com- 
munity of exclusion from public life and 
from the army, and sometimes by com- 
munity of locality. Mommsen’s view that 


they were founded by members excluded from 
the tribe is rejected; but the author’s 
caution prevents him from boldly accepting 
what immediately suggests itself as the 
alternative view, that it was exclusion from 
the gens which prompted these associations, 
and that they were composed mainly of poor 
plebeians who were not gentiles. Yet he 
often notes the striking resemblance be- 
tween the life of the college and the life of 
the clan. The funerary object of the 
‘collegia’ is a substitute for the common 
burial of the ‘gentiles’ (p. 257). For, in 
respect of securing a final resting-place, the 
slave or freedman was better off than the 
unattached artisan. The perpetuation of 
memory secured by a donation or legacy to 
a college ‘ad memoriam perpetuo colendam’ 
expresses the belief that the life of the 
guild is at least as long as that of the 
family and that its duties will be better 
performed. The private character of the 
collegiate ‘cultus,’ on which the author lays 
stress, is no argument for or against state- 
creation or state-regulation. The worships 
of the ‘ gentes’ were in every sense private, 
yet Cincius (ap. Arnob. iii. 38) tells us that 
they were sometimes imposed by the state. 
It might have been pointed out that some- 
times the guild-members bear a designation 
denoting a family relationship, as in the 
case of the ‘Juventutis Manliensium gen- 
tiles’ of Virunum in Noricum, and perhaps 
in the case of the ‘ phretrium Augustalium’ 
of Caere. It is scarcely correct to say 
that Greece did not know of an ‘official 
organization’ of crafts (p. 71). Sometimes 
the yévos is a craft, and its services might 
be, as at Sparta, secured to the state. 

The author’s view that the early colleges 
had a purely spontaneous origin is accom- 
panied by an acceptance of Mommsen’s 
opinion that until 64 B.c. (the year when 
many—if not most of them—were suddenly 
suppressed by the Senate) the right of 
association was perfectly free. This is 
undoubtedly the principle of the early 
Roman law as expounded by Gaius ;! but 
the author seems to minimize—if he does 
not deny—the existence of state-regulation 
and state-control exercized by the Senate. 
Any one accustomed to the gradual growth 
of senatorial prerogatives will be more 
inclined to believe that this act of anni- 
hilation perpetrated by the Senate in 64 
was but the last step in a long career of 


1 Gaius ad leg. xii. Tab. (Dig. 47, 22, 4), ‘sodales 
sunt, qui ejusdem collegii sunt—his autem potesta- 
tem facit lex pactionem quam velint sibi ferre, dum 
ne quid ex publica lege corrumpant.’ 
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administrative interference. What the 
author means by the ‘personnification civile’ 
of a chartered college, or why a corporation 
authorized by the state should necessarily 
have more of it than an unchartered cor- 
poration, it is difficult to divine; for state- 
authorization at Rome seems to have had 
originally merely a preventive character : 
it does not confer special privileges but 
secures against illegal acts. The power of 
receiving legacies, which Waltzing seems to 
think an accompaniment of this ‘per- 
sonality,’ is surely not a greater power 
legally than that of expelling or exacting 
fines from members, which is known to have 
been possessed by the unauthorized colleges 
of the Republic. 

From the occasional interference of the 
Republican government we pass on to the 
strict regulation of these corporations 
under the Empire. Waltzing is a believer 
in a ‘lex Julia de collegiis’ implied in the 
usual formula ‘quibus senatus ¢. c¢. ¢. 
permisit e lege Julia ex auctoritate Augusti.’ 
He notes the curious fact of the complete 
disappearance of Augustus’ law, which is 
not appealed to by the classical jurists. It 
may have been buried under a mass of 
imperial rescripts and mandates ; but these 
were not sufficient to kill other Julian laws 
of hardly greater importance, and it is 
possible that no law ‘de collegiis’ was ever 
framed, but that the colleges authorized by 
the Senate were those whose motives did 
not offend against one of the more general 
‘leges Juliae’ (e.g. ‘de majestate’ or ‘de 
vi’). But, whatever the legal ground of 
the authorization may have originally been, 
the result was that henceforth a college 
only received a sanction for its existence on 
proof of a ‘causa,’ ¢.e. on some ground of 
public utility, and the formation of a society 
might be only permitted under certain 
conditions, such as those affecting the 
number of associates and meetings and the 
reception of strangers into the craft. A 
college which had not obtained such a 
sanction was ‘illicit.’ Yet Waltzing 
accepts the distinction between a ‘collegium 
illicitum’ and one ‘cui non licet coire,’ and 
recognizes two kinds of illegal colleges, 
those which lacked authorization, and those 
which, whether authorized or not, had a 
dangerous or criminal end. This distinction 
may have existed in fact owing to the 
practice of the government of simply dis- 
solving unauthorized colleges which were 
harmless without taking any criminal pro- 
ceedings against them. But we doubt 
whether the distinction will bear legal 


analysis. Although the Digest (47, 22) is 
inconclusive, the evidence of the Basilica, 
that most valuable of all commentaries to 
the Digest, is against it.1 It is probable 
that in every case of the dissolution of 
an unchartered college prosecution for 
‘majestas’ was legally possible, and we 
may see an instance of it in the punish- 
ment of the authors of the sedition which 
broke out between Pompeii and Nuceria in 
59.2 In the object, real or professed, of 
the colleges which fomented this disturb. 
ance there may have been nothing illegal. 
It is hardly necessary to point out the 
importance of this question—whether a 
criminal end had to be proved to entail a 
prosecution for treason—in the history of 
the early Christian societies. 

Hitherto we have been dealing with 
special authorization. But Waltzing be- 
lieves that a general authorization was 
accorded to at least one class of guilds— 
the ‘collegia tenuiorum,’ basing it, like 
Mommsen, on the heading of the rules 
drawn up by the funeral guild of Lanuvium. 
It is doubtful whether this heading and the 
parallel passage of Marcian® state more 
than a general principle, and exempt these 
colleges from asking for special charters, 
But, if they do imply an exemption, this was 
also accorded to religious colleges, which 
were therefore recognized ‘en bloc.’ It is 
true that Waltzing refers the apparent per- 
mission in Marcian to the ‘collegia tenui- 
orum’ before mentioned ; but the evidence 
of the Basilica renders this interpretation 
impossible.* Christian guilds were there- 
fore recognized by this universal principle 
of toleration ; the legality of the persecution 
must have been based on the saving clause 
‘dum tamen per hoc non fiat contra senatus 
consultum, quo collegia illicita arcentur.’ 

We have already noticed the author's 
view that little importance is to be attached 


1 Basilica 60, 32. B’'é mapdvouoy moiay ovoTnua 
Th kata TaY bv SrAots Témoy Snudotov 4 tepdy Kara- 
oxdvtwy tmdKertat mowh—— ab€eurov bE cdaornua Kal 
owuareidy éort, Td wh ard vduov } BaciAéws ovaTdy. 

* Tae. Ann. 14, 17, ‘prohibiti publice in decem 
annos ejus modi coetu Pompeiani collegiaque, quae 
contra leges instituerant, dissoluta ; Livineius et qui 
alii seditionem conciverant exilio multati sunt.’ 

3 Kaput ex S. C. populi Romani. Quibus coire 
convenire collegiumque habere liceat. Qui stipem 
menstruam conferre volent in funera, in it collegium 
coeant’ (Brun’s Fontes’? p. 315); Marcian in Dig. 
47, 22, 1. 

4 Marcian in Dig. J.c. ‘sed religionis causa coire 
non prohibentur, dum tamen per hoc non fiat contra 
senatus consultum, quo collegia illicita arcentur.’ 
In the Basilica (60, 32) cad xdpiv ebyiis Oemiras eeort 
owevar is made a distinct regulation, applicable to 
‘collegia’ in general, 
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io the ‘professional’ objects of the guilds 
of artisans. out this is a point on which 
we think epigraphic evidence to be mis- 
leading. It does not lead us to a positive 
conclusion as to the importance of this 
object, but it ought not to lead us to a 
wholly negative conclusion as to its unim- 
portance. We have to remember the 
absence of the actual charters of workmen’s 
colleges, and that even such charters as 
have been preserved are confessedly inade- 
quate, the most valuable one—that of 
Lanuvium—only specifying incidentally the 
end of the guild. Can we conceive the 
frequent meetings of numbers of the same 
craft without discussions of matters of 
trade interest? The organization of these 
clubs into ‘ decuries’ and ‘ centuries’ might 
be used for political ends; why not for 
professional purposes? Waltzing is in- 
clined to reject the theory that these 
guilds were formed to meet the competition 
of slaves, on the general ground that there 
is no evidence of their adopting a counter- 
organization capable of resisting this com- 
petition ; he does not believe with Herzog 
that they were ever co-operative societies ; 
he even goes so far as to deny the proba- 
bility of corporate work on the ground that 
‘one never finds a corporation undertaking 
work in common’ (p. 186). But the influ- 
ence of the hierarchy within these colleges 
must have been very great. If a college 
calls itself an épyov and is presided over by 
an épyatyyos, the latter must have been head 
of the craft ; he would be appealed to in all 
important contracts and would choose his 
workmen. It is true that these expressive 
titles are found chiefly in the East, but at 
Beneventum we have ‘studia’ and ‘ dis- 
centes,’ which suggest a regular course of 
trade-instruction and apprenticeship. The 
argument against the professional object or 
efliciency of these guilds drawn from the 
fact that some of them seem to have 
admitted members who were strangers to 
their particular craft does not seem to us of 
very great weight. It is impossible to 
examine the individual instances here, but 
a great many cases of double membership 
can be explained by the simultaneous 
exercise or by the similarity and close 
connection of different trades ; others might 
no doubt be due to hereditary connection 
With a craft. A boy eight years old is 
found as a member of a guild; such youth- 
ful members might have retained their 
original trade-interest after they had grown 
up and entered on other professions. The 
Protective measures taken by the ‘collegia’ 


are practically reduced by Waltzing to tie 
strength given by the mere fact of associa- 
tion and the influence of the ‘ patronus.’ 
Although concessions obtained from the 
state were usually gained through the inter- 
mediation of a patron, it is easy to ex- 
aggerate his influence, and it is difficult to 
believe that patronage was the essential 
feature of the commercial life of the 
colleges. 

On Waltzing’s views as to the religious 
character of the professional ‘ collegia’ we 
have already touched. The cult is usually 
private and the worship associated with the 
patron divinity of the trade. Yet some of 
the colleges, such as the ‘tibicines,’ gain 
almost an official character from being 
associated with the worship of the state, 
while others are allowed to celebrate their 
festivals in public places. One college at 
least—the ‘dendrophori’—he thinks to 
have exercised sacred and secular duties 
which were quite distinct; but, as the 
members of the trade were always employed 
for the festival of Cybele, the civil and 
religious character became - inextricably 
united in the individual. It is interesting 
to note how readily the professional guilds 
embraced the spreading Caesar-worship ; 
the ‘mantle-makers’ (sagari) of the theatre 
of Marcellus are ‘ cultores domus Augustae,’ 
and the ‘dendrophori’ of Ostia dedicate 
their ‘schola’ to the ‘numen domus 
Augustae.’ 

Closely associated with their religious 
aspect is their funerary end. Waltzing 
holds that all—or almost all—the pro- 
fessional colleges ‘added to their primitive 
and principal end the accessory end of the 
care of funerals’ (p. 267), the support of 
this conclusion being found in the fact that 
the legacies left by benefactors for the 
perpetuation of their memory are less often 
bequeathed to the purely funerary or the 
purely religious associations than to the 
professional colleges. With regard to the 
purely religious colleges he quotes from a 
yet unpublished work of Cumont to show 
how necessary it was for some of the reli- 
gious colleges of the Empire to be burial 
societies, since some (e.g. the members of 
the cult of Mithra) had their particular 
dogmas on a future life and particular 
funerary rites. Hence this accessory char- 
acter was inevitably added to tae Christian 
societies ; the funerary character described 
by Tertullian does not require the author's 
hypothesis that it was adopted to shelter 
themselves under the judgment of universal 
toleration accorded to the ‘collegia tenui- 
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orum.’ With regard to the guilds which 
bear this particular title, Waltzing decidedly 
rejects Mommsen’s view that they were 
associations for mutual help as well as 
funerary societies on the ground that 
‘neither in the authors nor in inscriptions is 
there mention of a chest or of extraordinary 
contributions’ (7.e. contributions other than 
the burial subscriptions) ‘or of expenditure 
applied to the help of the indigent or 
infirm.’ Certainly the evidence (so far as 
the Western world is concerned) is in 
Waltzing’s favour ; but the real question at 
issue he does not state quite clearly ; that 
is, whether the admittedly charitable 
associations of the East, such as the épavoi, 
were included in the technical designation 
‘collegia tenuiorum.’ The evidence of Pliny 
(ad. Traj. 92-93) seems to answer the 
question in the affirmative; and this, though 
it does not prove a charitable object for the 
Western colleges, would show that the 
general permission finally accorded to burial 
associations included mutual-loan and insur- 
ance societies as well, The author cites 
some striking exceptions to his own view 
that charity played a small part in the life 
of the Roman corporations. Such are the 
Opéupara or training-schools for the young 
at Hierapolis, the workmen’s houses at 
Thyatira, the savings-bank of the under- 
officers in the camp at Lambesis (the 
primary but not the sole object of which 
was funerary) and the épavo of Bithynia. 
The uncertainty of epigraphic evidence and 
the chance which has determined the char- 
acter of the inscriptions preserved make us 
less certain than the author that these are 
really such very exception 1l cases ; the passage 
of Tertullian descriptive of the Christian 
society of Carthage! leaves it an open 
question as to whether this was one of the 
objects of the pagan guilds ; but, if it was 
not often their expressed object, the pro- 
fessional associations probably implied a 
great deal of informal mutual assistance, a 
constant reference to the patron and a 
guarantee of occasional help from the 
‘sportulae, which were paid partly in 
money and partly in kind. The three 
taken together almost enable us to say that 
they may have performed a charitable 
function. 

We have left ourselves little space to 
discuss what is perhaps the most difficult 

1 Tertullian (Apol. 39) ‘ Nam inde non epulis nec 
potaculis nec ingratis voratrinis (as in the pagan 
colleges) sed egenis alendis humandisque,’ and 
other charitable objects. ‘ Alere’ is here put side by 
side with ‘humare’ which was an object of the pagan 
guilds. 


portion of a work on Roman guilds—the 
accidental political character which they 
assumed at the end of the Republic. 
Waltzing denies both the title and the 
existence of Mommsen’s ‘collegia com- 
pitalicia,’ the religious colleges of each 
‘compitum’ which was itself composed of 
several ‘vici.’ But Dio Cassius proves that 
local colleges existed bearing local names,? 
and his xoAAjyia Exixwpiws Kahovpeva, are as 
appropriate to the ‘compita’ as to the 
‘vici.’ It is possible, however, that the 
connection between the ‘ludi compitalicii’ 
and the ‘collegia’ was, though close, some- 
what accidental. The games might not 
have been possible without the support of 
the neighbouring ‘collegia’; this would 
explain their presidency by the double 
magistri and the fact that the dissolution 
of tne colleges brought with it the cessation 
of the games.® It is difficult to see why 
he denies the name ‘colleges’ to Clodius’ 
foundations in 58 (p. 97); they were en- 
rolled ‘ vicatim’ and divided into ‘ decuries,’ 
the normal collegiate division. If it 
is true that the Senate in 64 abolished 
‘collegia’ and not ‘sodalitates’ (i.e. purely 
political clubs)—(pp. 106—107)—we may 
have here a recognition of its claiming no 
right to interfere with purely private associa- 
tions ® and consequently the recognition of 
the college as a public association. The 
same theory is expressed in Clodius’ public 
foundation of new ‘collegia.’ Both events 
conflict with the theory that the state did 
not control these associations until 64. 

It is probable that the civic colleges of 
Rome had a very, long and active and to 
some extent public life before we catch the 
earliest glimpses of them. The acquisition 
of empire was out of keeping with their 
strictly professional character and broke 
down the exclusiveness of the guild-system : 
and in some cases they may, like our city 
companies, have changed from active work- 
ing organizations into social and _philan- 


2 Dio Cass. 38, 18. Kal Ta Eraipina KoAATYIO 
em xwplws Kadovmeva, ovTa mev ex TOD apxalov, KaTa- 
AvOevta Se Xpovoy Tid avavewoaro. 

3 Ascon. in Pison. pp. 6 and 7 (Kiessling and 
Scholl) ‘solebant autem magistri collegiorum ludos 
facere, sicut magistri vicorum faciebant, compita- 
licios praetextati, qui ludi sublatis collegiis discussi 
sunt.’ Cf. Cic. in Pis. 4, 8. 

4 Cic. pro Sest. 15, 34. 

5 When the ‘sodalitates’ and ‘decuriati’ were 
dissolved in 56 a law was necessary, ‘lexque de iis 
ferretur ut gui non discessissent ea poena, quae est de 
vi, tenerentur’ (Cic, ad. Q. fr. 2, 3,5). The ‘ decuri- 
ati’ were probably electioneering associations. For 
the abolition of the ‘collegia’ in 64 a senatus 
consultum alone seems to have sufficed, 
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ihropic bodies. But in most cases the pro- 
fessional character of the guilds must have 
been still distinctly marked, when the type 
was spread through the provincial world, 
since their final destiny shows a closer con- 
nection with trade than Waltzing will 
admit ; for it is hardly credible that Severus 
Alexander or his successors could have 
thought of applying to purposes of state, 
corporations which were mainly social and 
religious and had no traditions of a common 
industrial life behind them. 


But, however one may differ from some 
of the author’s views and regret the nega- 
tive nature of the conclusions to which he 
feels himself to have been forced, every one 
will readily admit, on laying down these 
five hundred pages of controversial matter, 
that the honesty and erudition of the work 
are above reproach, and that here we have 
quite the most patient and exhaustive treat- 
ment of the Roman guilds which has yet 
appeared. 

A. H. J. GREENIDGE. 





HERAEUS’ CRITICAL NOTES ON VALERIUS MAXIMUS. 


Spiecilegium Criticum in Valerio Maximo 
eiusque epitomatoribus scripsit GULIELMUS 
Herarus. Reprint from the xix. Supple- 
mentband of the Jahrbiicher, pp. 580-636. 


HerAkus, who is not to be confused with 
the editor of the //istories of Tacitus, has 
treated directly about eighty passages of 
Valerius, using the materials furnished by 
Halm, and by Kempf in his two editions 
(see C. R. v. 428), and the scanty critical 
contributions of other scholars, notably 
Madvig, Gertz, Wensky, and Novak. So 
little has been done for Valerius that this 
pamphlet will be welcomed by scholars. 
Heraeus takes on the whole a very con- 
servative position; thirty-two of his re- 
warks defend the manuscript readings -of 
the Bernensis and the Laurentian on the 
established readings of the received text. 
Space, of course, forbids an estimate of all 
his propositions ; some will fail to win ac- 
ceptance, as 1, 7, 2, tron est where n<on 
uti> net is proposed, a too violent change ; 
and 3, 2, 2, eadem [enim] where he would 
read eadem reipublicae. In 3, 8, 5, ferebatur 
is questionably defended against the ferebat 
of Gertz, and in 9, 3, 6, neget <aliquis> for 
negas seems unnecessary. But, on the 
other hand, diripientes ‘ contending for’ for 
opperientes in 2, 10, 5 is acute ; and perhaps 
his most brilliant success appears in the 
treatment of 3, 2,7, where he reads wt et 
‘psi in occasu suo splendorem et ornamenta 
practeritae vitae retinerent et pubi ad fortius 
sustinendos casus [swos splendorem et orna- 
menta praeteritae vitae retinerent] <exemplum 
praeberent>. The crus, experet, in 5, 3, ext. 


3 he would solve by cohaeret which is 
neither better nor worse than former at- 
tempts. In another corrupt passage, 5, 7, 
ext. 1, for excitatiorem, expeditiorem is pro- 
posed. Jrae for ita in 6, 3, praef. also de- 
serves notice. 

Pages 622-635 discuss the epitomators 
Paris and Nepotianus. A collation of the 
Vatican MS. of Paris lately made by Mau 
gave interesting testimony for orthography : 
Galus, Messala (contrary to Lachmann’s rule), 
Larisam, condicionem, and quinquagensimum 
are noted among others. Heraeus then 
adds two pages of various readings from 
Mav’s collation, and then three pages or 
more of criticism of the emendations of 
Paris by Novak and others. Scholars have 
treated these epitomators too roughly for 
the sake of bringing them into agreement 
with Ciceronian usage, or of harmonizing 
them with Valerius himself: so Gertz 
would change dimicaverant to dimic<antes 
occub>uerant because Valerius wrote dimt- 
cantes occiderant. Heraeus proposes ten 
emendations of Paris; one of them, Pist- 
stratus in tantum eloquentia praestitit (8, 9, 
ext. 1) for tantum [in] e& p., is probably 
correct. 

Nepotianus has been more severely treated 
than Paris ; it is not worth while to correct 
so late an author and write with Eberhard 
effoderent ea signa imperavit for effodere of 
the MS. c. 7, 7. Twelve passages are 
emended, The Latinity of the pamphlet is 
smooth and correct. 

W. A. MERRILL, 


University of California. 
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ARCHER-HIND’S EDITION OF THE PHAEDO. 


The Phaedo of Plato. Edited with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Appendices by R. D. 
ArcHER-Hinp, M. A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 
Macmillan. 1894. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE new edition of this work gives the 
text in the artistic Greek type specially cast 
for the publishers. It has many merits ; it 
is elegant, solid, legible. Perhaps the cen- 
tral bar of 6, &, like that of « in ordinary 
type, is the least bit too heavy for the re- 
duced size of the letters and suggests com- 
pression. Of one thing there can be no 
doubt ; the new type is expressly adapted 
for the lemma of a note: there it shows to 
unique advantage. Its slight divergence 
from authority is amply redeemed by its 
symmetry. Still in the next experiment of 
the kind we should like to see whether the 
slender and graceful curves of the best 
papyri—for preference some from the 
Flinders Petrie collection—might not be 
exactly reproduced with as good artistic 
effect. 

The commentary has received additions at 
65 A, 69 B, 72 A, 86 E, 93 C, 110 E, ete., but 
in its main outlines it is unchanged. The 
more important changes in the text are 115 
D py for por, a conjecture due to Dr. Jackson, 
and at 100 D, where Ueberweg’s zpooyevo- 
pévov is adopted in place of mpooyevouevn 
which was bracketed before. The threefold 
cire in this passage might be compared with 
Republic 612 A, cire woAveidys cite povoerdiys 
eire Oy Exet Kal O7ws, Which lends a shadow 
of support to the omission of the participle. 
Appendix ii. has been greatly modified, the 


important passage 99 D sqq. receiving a 
new explanation, partly due to Mr. C. E. 
Campbell. When Socrates says that he is 
forced to take refuge in the study of Adyou 
or universals he compares himself with 
those who study the reflection of the sun’s 
image during an eclipse. This illustration 
is thus expanded : as the ideas to particulars 
so the sun to the sun eclipsed ; as particulars 
to universals so the sun eclipsed to its re- 
flection in water. With this interpretation 
it is possible to take zpaypara, 99 E, of 
particulars, which accords much better with 
the mention of sense (éxéoty Tov aicOycewr) 
as the means employed to reach them. 
Much remains to be done for the explana- 
tion and illustration of this Dialogue. The 
myth would amply repay a separate study. 
Plato’s imaginary descriptions, though al- 
ways clear and precise in the setting, are 
not to be understood offhand. The obscur- 
ities of Tartarus and the rivers require a 
commentary, or still better the accompani- 
ment of a map, nearly if not quite as much 
as the orrery of Republic, B. x. The main 
object of this work is to expound the philo- 
sophical content of the Dialogue. For the 
Platonic student who approaches the ideal 
theory it is an invaluable guide. Every- 
thing else is made subordinate to this end. 
The grammatical commentary does not claim 
to be exhaustive, and the relation of the 
received text to that of the recently pub- 
lished papyrus fragments—a tempting sub- 
ject for digression, ‘albeit unprofitable—is 
dismissed with a few words of depreciation 


in the preface. 
R. D. Hicxs. 





VERGIL IN THE 


Vergil in the Middle Ages, by Domenico 
CompareTti. ‘Translated by E. F. M. 
BENECKE, with an Introduction by Rosrn- 
son Exttts. London, Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co; New York, Macmillan and Co. 
1895. 7s. 6d. 


‘To give a complete history of the medieval 
conception of Vergil, to follow its various 
evolutions and vicissitudes, and to determine 
the nature and causes of these and their 
connection with the general history of 


MIDDLE AGES. 


European thought,’ such is the object of 
the book which the energy of Mr. Benecke 
has made accessible to English readers. In 
following out this purpose, and tracing the 
transformations by which the greatest of 
Roman poets has become the centre of a 
grotesque series of medieval fictions, Com- 
paretti has brought together—in the words 
of Professor Ellis—‘the results of his mul- 
tifarious and ubiquitous researches,—re- 
searches which extend to regions where few 
indeed can follow, to authors whose very 
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names are unheard of and new, chronicles 
of every age and place, romances shocking 
no less by the improbability than the incon- 
gruity of their incidents, MSS. in widely 
scattered libraries, many of them still un- 
edited, and to most readers inaccessible.’ 
Thus we learn, in some measure, to under- 
stand, how Jokn Doesborcke came to em- 
prynt in the citie of Anwarpe a boke that 
‘treatethe of the lyfe of Virgilius and of 
his death, and many maravayles that he did 
in his lyfe tyme by witchcraft and nigro- 
mansy, thorough the help of the devylls of 
hell,’ wherein is set forth how Vergil was 
born in the Ardennes not long after the 
foundation of Rome, studied at Toledo, and 
settled at Rome; how he carried off the 
daughter of the sultan of Babylon, found 
her a husband in a Spanish nobleman, and 
built Naples to be her dowry, and how, 
finally, growing old, he had himself cut in 
pieces and salted, part of a process of re- 
juvenescence that did not end successfully. 
Such a conception of Vergil seems to be no 
further removed from the Vergil of history, 
than from the noble and touching figure 
revealed to us in the verse of Dante. Yet 
Comparetti shows that there is a real con- 
nection between all three, the Vergil of 
history, of popular romance, and of the 
Divine Comedy: and hence the manifold 
interest of the book. On the one hand it 
traces limitations of the medieval mind; 
on the other, it shows us the relation of 
the decay to the renascence of classical 
culture ; and again, in comparing the Vergil 
of Dante with the ordinary medieval con- 
ception, it teaches us how the genius of a 
great poet truthfully transfigured the dim 
conventional Vergil of Dante’s lettered 
contemporaries. 

The notion of Vergil as a magician origin- 
ated at Naples. Here the memory of the 
poet never died out, but, as learning and 
civilization declined, was transformed by 
the popular imagination, and to him were 
referred various works of antiquity at 
Naples as things transcending ordinary 
human ability. Accordingly at the end of 
the twelfth century, when, through reports 
of credulous visitors, the Neapolitan legend 
penetrated into the rest of Europe, Vergil 
was already a benevolent wizard, who by a 
sort of natural magic, i.e. by his deep know- 
ledge of the secret forces of nature, had 
conferred great benefits on Naples. These 
ideas of Vergil lingered in the neighbour- 
hood of the city until this century, as we 
learn from the conversation of a traveller 
with an old fisherman at the ‘School of 


Vergil.’ ‘Often when cloud and storm were 
coming down from Vesuvius he would turn 
them back with a powerful spell, and often 
he would spend whole nights with his face 
towards the mountain when the lightnings 
were beginning to flash about its head, 
perhaps in silent converse with its spirits’ 
(p. 373). But towards the end of the 
twelfth century the ancient city of Vergil, 
the operosum opus Vergilii, as Conrad calls 
it, was dismantled by the Imperialist 
soldiers, who were full of fear lest, when 
demolishing the walls, they should let loose 
the serpents confined by Vergil under the 
Porta Ferrea. ‘Then the spell was broken, 
the shrine of patriotic beliefs was violated, 
and the sacred fire that had fed them was 
quenched for ever. Foreigners, already 
convinced of the infinite nature of Vergil’s 
knowledge, eagerly collected and dissemin- 
ated these stories, and while in the new 
Naples, no longer Roman and hence no 
longer Vergilian, their production ceased 
and their very memory became faint, they 
began to be propagated in even stranger 
forms throughout the countries of Europe’ 
(p. 287). The patriotic imagination of the 
Neapolitans had not associated Vergil with 
diabolical agencies, but ‘from ars mathe- 
matica and astrologica to ars diabolica was 
but a step’; the step was now taken, and 
the benevolent constructor of the talismans 
of Naples became ‘a necromancer in the 
blackest sense of the word,’ doing his deeds 
‘thorough the help of the devylls of hell.’ 
But this Neapolitan idea of Vergil the won- 
der-worker would never have obtained such 
popularity merely on its own merits, and 
without union with the literary tradition, 
developed in the schools, of Vergil the 
perfect scholar, master of all the Seven 
Arts from grammar to astronomy (i.e. astro- 
logy) ‘ qui est fins de toute clergie’ (p. 237). 

This literary tradition is traced from the 
first impressions made by the Vergilian 
poetry on the Roman world onwards until 
we reach the Divine Comedy and its con- 
temporary, the Dolopathos. We are shown 
how Vergil quickly obtained in education 
a position from which he was never dis- 
lodged, as the highest authority on language 
and rhetoric; we see too how criticism, 
unable from the first to analyse his real 
merits, expressed its enthusiasm by attri- 
buting to him a sort of omniscient infalli- 
bility, and how from the time of Statius he 
was the object of quasi-religious veneration 
on the part of pagans, just as later he was 
transformed into a prophet of the Messiah. 
Amid the decline of taste and art, the 
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historical Vergil receded ever further from 
view ; we find instead the conception of the 
learned man natural to ages which held 
learning for something rare and uncanny. 
The result is that stage of the literary 
tradition which is shown in the Dolopa- 
thos, and by way of contrast serves as 
measure of Dante’s elevation above his 
fellows. Consequently the Neapolitan idea 
of the wonder-worker, once disseminated 
through Europe, fell on favourable soil : 
grave writers like Vincent de Beauvais 
joined with poets and street-singers in pro- 
pagating the legends, which penetrated 
even to the Slavonic peoples. 

Throughout the book we find numerous 
anecdotes of true medieval grotesqueness, 
but for the general reader the interest pro- 
bably reaches its climax in the chapters 


which treat of Dante and Vergil, of Vergil’s 
significance in the scheme of the Divine 
Comedy and of the meaning of the famous 
lines :— 


Tu se’ solo colui da cu’ io tolsi 
Lo bello stile che m’ ha fatto onore. 


The translation has been made from the 
proof-sheets of the Second Edition, which 
is shortly to appear ; and therefore has the 
advantage of the Author’s latest revision. 
The reviewer cannot judge of the excellence 
of the work as a translation, but it is clear 
that Mr. Benecke was master of his own 
language. The book is but one more proof 
of the loss suffered by classical learning 
through his premature death in last July. 

C. M. Mutvany. 





ROCKWOOD’S EDITION OF 


Velleius Paterculus, Book I1., Chapters 
xlii—exxxi. By Frank Ernest Rock- 
woop. The Students’ Series of Latin 
Classics. Leach, Shewell, and Sanborn. 
$1.25. 


THE editors of the ‘Students’ Series’ have 
done well to include Velleius in their list 
of editions, for his J/istory is interesting 
not only for its subject-matter, but because 
it belongs to an epoch in the history of 
Roman literature of which there are few 
representatives, and to which little attention 
is ordinarily given, 

Professor Rockwood has selected that part 
of the work which deals with the Civil War 
and the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, 
and has made a convenient and attractive 
text-book which may well have the result 
for which he hopes, of ‘ securing for Velleius 
the recognition to which he is fairly entitled 
by his merits as a writer.’ 

The Introduction gives a brief account of 
the life of Velleius, with a summary of the 
special characteristics of his language and 
style. The Text is in the main that of 
Halm, the deviations from whom are noted 
and commented on in a Critical Appendix. 
The Notes are full, and as a rule judicious, 
although sometimes they appear somewhat 
too elementary for the class of students for 
which the book is designed. 

In 41, 2, gui—uteretur, it would be better 
to omit the words ‘in which gui =is or talis 
ut.’ In 45,5, the statement that Jonge for 
multo is poetic and post-Augustan is not 


VELLEIUS PATERCULUS. 


strictly accurate, since Hirtius and Sallust 
use longe in the same way. Biennium 
(48, 2) is surely not accusative ‘after ante,’ 
but is an accusative of extent, as in similar 
expressions with abhinc. To speak of the 
‘omission’ of wt with veniret (49, 4) and 
excederet (80, 2) is misleading. In 52, 2, 
the note on fuit does not seem to be well 
put. In such cases the indicative is used 
for vividness, rather than to ‘emphasize the 
fact.’ A fuller note might well be given on 
dum—expectat (57, 1), since the difference 
in meaning between the present and the 
imperfect or perfect is not clearly stated in 
two of the grammars to which reference is 
made. Dum erat sobrius (63, 1) might be 
cited for comparison, where no comment is 
made on the tense, although it is as 
interesting as that of expectat. In the note 
on difficile (63, 3) it would be safer to 
insert the word ‘ probably’ in the statement 
that ‘this use of difficile dates from the 
time of Velleius.’ The note on pridie quam 
(83, 3) is hardly complete enough, especially 
in view of the meagre and unsatisfactory 
treatment of priusguam which is given in 
most of our school grammars. In 103, 5, 
potuerit, the explanation that the perfect 
subjunctive ‘emphasizes the result’ is 
vague and unsatisfactory. The difference 
between the imperfect and perfect in such 
cases is surely not one of emphasis. 

A full Index adds to the convenience of 


the book. 
Joun C. Roire, 
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DAWES ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK ASPIRATES. 


The Pronunciation of the Greek Aspirates, by 
Eurzapetu A. S. Dawes, M.A., D.Lir, 
(Lond.). London: D, Nutt. 1895. 2s. net. 


Buass’s_ well-known treatise on Greek 
Pronunciation, which has served the present 
generation of students, exhibits here and 
there a want of precision that renders a 
re-examination of some of the more contro- 
verted points extremely desirable. Among 
these must still be reckoned the exact sound 
of 6,@ and y,and Dr. Dawes’ dissertation is an 
attempt to unsettle the orthodox theory of 
their purely aspiratic value. The evidence 
to be weighed is complicated and scattered 
in time and place, and if ever there was a 
subject in which strict accuracy of method, 
in chronology, in phonetics, and in the 
ordinary principles of logical inference is 
indispensable, this is one. It must be con- 
fessed that in these respects Dr. Dawes does 
not appear to be adequately equipped for her 
task, in spite of the zealous labour that she 
has devoted to it. The ‘conclusion’ runs 
as follows (p. 102) : 


‘We consider the question one that does not admit 
of any definite solution because even the safest, viz. 
the internal evidence of the language itself, is both 
of an uncertain and a conflicting nature. This being 
so, we can, after carefully sifting the same, do nothing 
beyond forming a more or less certain hypothesis from 
estimating the value of the arguments on either side 
and trying duly to appreciate them. From such an 
estimate we obtain the following results. 

‘In support of the aspiratic theory we have the 
two analogical (sic) phonetic laws in Sanskrit and 
Greek, by which two consecutive syllables cannot 
begin with an aspirate. Add to this the a priori 
evidence found in the process of elision and we have 
the main arguments for the aspiratic theory. 

‘On the other hand, in support of the spirantic 
theory, we have the difference of phonetic law in 
Sanskrit and Greek by which in the latter language 
we find combinations of aspirates. As regards internal 
evidence, with the exception of that furnished by 
elision, it would seem to favour this theory. That it 
does so, we have attempted to show in our investiga- 
tion of the evolution of the phonetic laws and the 
history of interchange (sic) which, in our opinion, 
seems to point to a continuity of pronunciation. 

‘As to the testimony of the grammarians, we 
think we have shown by our exposition, that, if con- 
sidered impartially and in its entirety, it cannot be 
looked upon as reliable evidence for either theory. 

‘These are the broad conclusions at which we 
arrive, and we do not think they are such as to justify 
a final decision in favour of the two opposed theories 
(sic) which we have attempted to elucidate.’ 


I have quoted these paragraphs exactly 
as they stand (except for the italics), because 
they may be taken, I think, to represent 


very fairly the whole essay. The words 
italicised in the first and last paragraph, 
if I understand them rightly, involve a 
practical contradiction, since no ‘more or 
less certain hypothesis ’ is ‘formed’ or even 
suggested. Similar contradictions may be 
found elsewhere (e.g. between the last two 
paragraphs of p. 51, between the foot of p. 
98 and the top of p. 99, etc.) along with a 
number of inferences on which the only 
possible comment is non sequitur, e.g. the 
first paragraph of p. 23, where we read that 
‘this Skt. and Lat. / [corresponding to Gr. 
x] generally represents, it is true, an original 
gh whose “ g”’ reappears in Gothic, etc., but 
the fact remains that in Skt. we have a 
guttural spirant 4, and in Latin a spirant 
or breathing (sic) “hb,” and, as there is some 
possibility of x having been a spirant, these 
cases make such a supposition probable.’ The 
inference on p. 21 as to the origin of the 
‘modern tenuis’ in certain cases begs the 
question completely. 

As the essay stands, it is difficult, or rather 
impossible, to discuss it as a whole, simply 
because while professing to deal with a 
strictly scientific subject, it shows no grasp 
whatever of any scientific method. There 
are pages and chapters about ‘ phonetic law,’ 
but it is difficult to discover what is meant 
by the term, except that it has not the 
meaning of a definite uniform change of a 
given sound under definite conditions completed 
within definite limits of time and place, which 
—it is grievous to have to repeat—is the 
only sense in which it can be legitimately 
used, Any one who can still believe (as 
Dr. Dawes does) in Corssenian ‘tendencies’ 
is free to do so, but to call them ‘laws’ is 
to plunge into inextricable confusion. In 
some places (e.g. in the last line of p. 74) 
Dr. Dawes speaks of a ‘law’ in this sense ; 
in others (e.g. p. 24) it seems to mean a rule 
describing any sounds in existence at a given 
period of a language; in the first three 
pages, and indeed the whole, of the chapter 
headed ‘ Phonetic Laws’ I cannot discover 
any one definite meaning to attach to it. 
This unhappy union of antiquated principles 
with confused terminology vitiates every 
single argument that concerns a phonetic 
change, and explains, at least in part, why 
Dr. Dawes finds it impossible to arrive at a 
conclusion on the whole question, in spite of 
her vigorous interest in the subject, and 
much careful reading. I hardly think that 
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any one who has really grasped the argument! 
from the detachableness of the aspiration 
in vulgar Attic inscriptions of the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.c. (yGov and «ov for 
xiTwv, evopxotvre for ed-dpxodvte x.7.A.) can 
have any doubt that 6, ¢ and x each con- 
tained an explosive and a genuine aspiration 
in Attic at that date. The evidence of 
transcription into and from other languages, 
to which Dr. Dawes hardly alludes, is 
equally decisive, and in the same direction ; 
see for instance the well-known passages 
Cic. Orator § 160, and Quintilian 1, 4, 14, 
and there is a mass of evidence of the same 
kind in the transcriptions of Greek words 
into early Latin and the other Italic dialects. 

We learn, however, from the preface that 
a complete collection of the evidence was 
not contemplated, and it is to be regretted 
that the.essay was not restricted to what is 
clearly its chief purpose, an attack on the 
weak points of the case put forward by the 
orthodox school. The two chapters on the 
evidence of ancient Greek writers, so far as 
they are confined to pointing out the defects 
of Blass’s account, are interesting, straight- 
forward, and on the whole must be called 
successful, and here and there in the other 
chapters certain real and well-known diffi- 
culties in the present statement of the 
aspiratic theory (e.g. ¢:Adcddov in Aristo- 

1 This has been unfortunately misstated by Meis- 


terhans, Gramm. Att. Inschrr. ed. 2, p. 78, but is 
put quite clearly by Brugmann, Gr. Gram. ed. 2, 


p- 73. 


phanes) are brought into notice. Had these 
points been assembled, and cogently stated 
in an article of a dozen pages, Dr. Dawes 
would have made a substantial though a 
negative contribution to our knowledge of 
the question. 

Since the essay was published fresh 
evidence of a most conclusive character from 
the transcription of a very large number of 
Demotic words into Greek characters in the 
two gnostic papyri of London and Leyden 
respectively has been lucidly set forth by 
Hess, in the current number of Jndog. 
Forschungen (vi. p. 123). The papyri are 
ascribed on palaeographical grounds to the 
second century A.D. @ is the invariable 
transcription of Demotic p +h, while Demotic 
J is represented by a special sign taken over 
from the Egyptian alphabet; x is the 
invariable transcription of Demotic k+h 
and g+h (Demotic g is voiceless), never of 
the Demotic spirant h, which is represented 
by another borrowed Egyptian sign ; while 
6 always transcribes +h, except before and 
et, when it also represents ¢s, showing that 
in this position @ had become a spirant at 
this date. I may add that Hess shows by 
similar evidence that y was then in all 
positions an explosive, and 6 an explosive 
except before 1, where it had become a 
spirant. 

R. Seymour Conway. 


Cardiff, Janwary 1896. 





LORD ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN, 


Frances E. Lorp.—Zhe Roman Pronuncia- 
tion of Latin; Why we use tt and How to 
use it. Ginn and Company. 1894. 


Ir is not without considerable reluctance 
that I have acceded to the request to write 
a brief notice of this work. It is not a 
pleasing task to review a book to which 
so little praise can be given. But when 
one has commended the author’s motive, 
the hope of giving help to teachers of 
Latin in secondary schools who desire to 
know the ‘Why and the How’ of the 
‘Roman Pronunciation,’ the possibilities of 
favourable criticism are, I fear, exhausted. 
The author seems to have only a limited 
acquaintance with the modern literature of 
the subject. The introduction states, indeed, 
that free use has been made of the highest 
English authorities, of Oxford and Cam- 


bridge. But the books of Ellis and Munro 
are not the most recent expressions of the 
best English opinion of to-day; and of 
German authorities, of such a work as 
Seelmann’s Ausprache des Latein, we are 
forced to assume that the author has no 
knowledge. Else how, for example, could 
she so confidently pronounce the Latin 
accent one of pitch, as if no one had ever 
thought of its being anything else, where- 
as there is almost complete unanimity 
among scholars (we must except Havet, 
followed by Victor Henry) that the pre- 
dominating characteristic of the Latin 
accent was stress? But more unfortunate 
still is the author’s lack of critical judg- 
ment in weighing evidence, her ignorance 
of the history of the sounds in Latin and 
the other languages compared and, most 
of all, a fatal confusion of sounds and 
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letters. A study of the pages treating of 
consonantal w will convince any one that 
this judgment is not too harsh. After 
quoting passages from the grammarians 
who compare the Greek digamma with the 
consonantal v, the author asks the question : 
‘What then was the sound of this Aeolic 
digamma or Bavt’ And the authority for 
settling this question is—Priscian (who is 
trying to account for the fact that the / 
is the same as the digamma) with the 
following remarkable elucidation: ‘ Now 
the office of the Greek digamma was ap- 
parently manifold. It stood for s, B (Eng. 
v), ¥» X» @ and for the breathings “rough” 
and ‘smooth.’ Sometimes the sound of 
the diyamma is given, we are told, when 
the character itself is not written. It is 
said that in the neighbourhood of Olympia 
it is to-day pronounced, though not written, 
between two vowels as 8 (Eng. v). Which 
of these various sounds should be given 
the digamma appears to have been deter- 
mined by the law of Euphony. It was 
sometimes written but not sounded (like 
our f). The question then is, which of 
these various sounds of the digamma is 
represented by the Latin u-consonant, or 
does it represent all, or none, of these ?’ 

If the digamma was in reality such a 
colourless and unstable character, it would 
better have been wholly omitted from the 
discussion. And still more emphatically, 
from the author’s standpoint of furnishing 
an argument for the pronunciation of 
Latin, v is a spirant, if we hold the more 
rational view that the sound represented by 
the F was that of English w, and that such 
facts as the smooth breathing taking the 
place of an earlier initial digamma (or, in 
the case of original sy, the rough breathing), 
or the occurrence of the spelling B on late 
inscriptions, or of y in glosses of Hesychius 
(a purely orthographical matter), or the 
development of a v-sound between vowels in 
certain Modern Greek dialects, are all 
entirely irrelevant. 

The Cauneas story is made to do duty 
for the author’s contention, by means of 
the suggestion that Caunos was a Greek 
town, and that v in such a connection is 
at present pronounced like our / or v, and 
that we know of no time when it was pro- 
nounced like our w. The only difficulty is 
in the statement of the last clause, for the 
approval of which the author will have to 


look mainly to the more chauvinistic of the 
Modern Greeks. 

In general, the book evinces an unusual 
degree of confidence in the Roman gram- 
marians, in fact is chiefly made up of 
selected quotations from them. Now no 
one wishes to belittle the value of the 
works of the Roman grammarians, but it 
must be said that the intelligent use of 
them is one of the most difficult of tasks. 
Individual statements, though ever so ex- 
plicit, may be absolutely valueless. The 
whole mass of material must be sifted, the 
manner of composition, the constant work- 
ing over of another’s material, which again 
was taken from still another, the aping of 
the Greek grammarians,—all this must be 
taken into account, and judged in the light 
of other evidence. For example, to take a 
comparatively fine point, the author quotes 
a passage from Pompeius to the effect that 
of the five vowels three (a, 7, uw) do not 
change their quality with their quantity. 
3ut those who have looked over the whole 
field point out that the statements of these 
fourth and early fifth century grammarians 
do not harmonize with either the accounts 
of earlier grammarians or that of the later 
Consentius. And, though the descriptions 
of the difference in the ¢-sounds are never 
very clear, the Romance development and 
the analogy of the other Italic dialects 
make it reasonably certain that a qualita- 
tive difference accompanied the variation in 
quantity. So also in the case of the 
u-vowels, where the frequent confusion of 
short « with o on inscriptions more than 
counterbalances the complete silence of the 
grammarians on this point. Though the 
difference may not have been so marked in 
the case of the ¢ and v-vowels as in the 
case of e and o, there is ground for the sus- 
picion that the powers of observation of the 
Latin grammarians were dulled by the fact 
that the Greeks noted a distinction in 
quality only for e:y, 0: w, but not for 
62, Ut ws 

To sum up our judgment of the book 
before us:—The ‘How’ fails in many 
points to voice the best opinion of the 
time; and in those points in which the 
pronunciation advocated is to be com- 
mended, the ‘ Why’ is an inadequate repre- 
sentation of the reasons for adopting it. 

Cart D. Buca. 

University of Chicago. 
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TYCHO MOMMSEN ON GREEK PREPOSITIONS. 


Beitriige zu der Lehre von den Griechischen 
Prédpositionen, von TycHo Mommsen. 
(Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 
1895. 18 Mk.) 


THE work before us is destined to rank 
high among the many valuable contribu- 
tions to Historical Greek Grammar which 
are every day appearing from the ever 
fertile pens of German scholars. Prof. 
Tycho Mommsen has the honour of being 
one of the earliest workers in a field which 
has been most assiduously cultivated in 
Germany, and which is now yielding such 
fruits as Schanz’s /eitrdge, and the forth- 
coming Latin Grammar whose _ gigantic 
proportions may be gauged from the fact 
that the portion allotted to one collabora- 
teur is the single subject of Paratazxis. 
The title of the present volume does not 
convey an adequate idea of its contents. 
It naturally calls to mind minute distine- 
tions between the various idioms connected 
with the different prepositions. The reader 
will look in vain for any such lists. It isa 
study of prepositions in general and a close 
investigation of ‘with’-prepositions. in 
particular. Thus the scope of the work is 
limited, being mostly taken up with a study 
of ovv and pera and their equivalents dua, 
épov ete. About one-third of the whole is 
a reprint of Easter programmes or rather 
dissertations prefixed to the school calendar 
of the public gymnasium of Frankfort. 

These parts appeared in 1874, 1876, and 
1879. Notwithstanding the unity of 
subject, this difference in the date of 
composition gives a certain air of disjoint- 
edness to the whole, and involves repetition 
and cross-references somewhat tedious to 
the reader. Nevertheless the oneness of 
plan, which the author must have had in 
mind from the beginning, as well as the 
precise divisions adopted—historical and 
according to subject-matter—are sufficient 
compensation for the defect alluded to. 
Indeed the new essays fit in so admirably 
beside the old, that the patchwork might 
easily escape the reader’s notice. 

The first dissertation, or first section of 
the work in its present state, is perhaps 
the most valuable; certainly it is of the 
greatest moment to the Greek grammarian, 
as it states the general laws arrived at in 
the course of laborious researches, the 
details of which appear in the subsequent 


portions. The chapters following from 
page 39 onwards are, with some exceptions, 
pieces justificatives for the general results 
propounded at the beginning. It may not 
be out of place to mention some of these 
here. First comes the law affecting ovv 
and pera—one which nowadays has lost 
much of its novelty—namely that in the 
best days of Greek literature ovv is used 
only in poetry strictly so called, as also in 
Xenophon, whereas pera is confined to 
prose and prosaic verse, and further, where 
both are used indifferently, perd always 
clings to relatives and reflexives. To 
establish this thesis is the main object of 
the work. ‘Tables are inserted containing 
statistics of the occurrence of these 
particles (as well as those of similar import 
dpa, cvvapya, duod etc.) in the classical prose 
and poetry of Greece. Then the usage of 
each writer is examined in detail whether 
classical or post-classical. Not a single 
name is omitted of whom the author could 
find any fragments in the vast libraries of 
Germany. Hence the book will serve as a 
repertoire and book of reference as regards 
the use of ‘ with -prepositions from Homer 
down to the latest Byzantine chronicler. 
Moreover the task of finding and sifting 
examples involved an immense amount of 
reading, even from original MSS. ; and the 
author has availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to touch on_ literary, _ biblio- 
graphical and critical questions outside the 
immediate scope of his inquiry. When 
dealing with the more obscure writers of 
later times, Prof. Mommsen has in most 
cases added short notices on the style and 
authorship of writings whose prepositional 
usage he is discussing. Hence these pages 
possess an historical and literary value 
quite independent of the stores of scholar- 
ship they contain. It may here be noticed 
in passing that the tone of the author in 
speaking of the great Fathers of the Greek 
Church is marked by a freedom from bias 
which one does not always meet with. 
The verdict to which his researches have 
led him seems to me on the whole strikingly 
just. He acknowledges the Attic purity of 
diction of the great pulpit orator St. 
Chrysostom. The language of St. Basil is 
found to be fairly good Attic, though less 
so than that of his contemporary Libanius. 
That of Gregory of Nyssa is admitted to be 
correct, if sometimes affected. A similar 
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favourable judgment is passed on Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Gregory of Nazianzen and Cyril 
of Alexandria. 

The next question of importance discussed 
is the general frequency of the use of 
prepositions in the different species of prose 
and poetry. The inquiry leads to the 
general law that prose is polyprothetic and 
poetry oligoprothetic. The gradual de- 
velopment from extreme oligoprothesy to 
considerable polyprothesy, in the Tragic 
writers, is especially dwelt on and fully 
demonstrated, according to the author's 
method, by statistical tables. This point is 
further minutely discussed for various 
groups of writers of all periods. An 
interesting chapter follows on the prepon- 
derance of particular cases governed by 
prepositions. As a general result of this 
investigation, it would appear that the 
dative predominates in the older and more 
poetical language ; the accusative in that of 
later generations and in prose generally ; 
the genitive prevails in the rhetorico- 
philosophical elements of prose and poetry. 
Thus the tendency of the accusative 
ultimately to oust its rivals shows itself 
already before the close of the classical 
period ; in Modern Greek it is the only 
oblique case in use after prepositions in the 
language of the people. Space will not 
allow us to discuss the very interesting 
treatise on ‘favourite prepositions’ (Lieb- 
lings-Prdpositionen) which must have cost 
the author immense labour. 

In conclusion the question forces itself on 
us, What is the value of results thus labori- 
ously won? Certain it is they must ever pos- 
sess an interest of their own for the student 
of Greek as so many linguistic facts, apart 
from any ulterior use to be made of them. 
They help to determine and differentiate 
the styles of various classes of authors and 
of the different periods of Greek literature. 
They may also serve as implements of 
critical dissection, whereby to eliminate 
interpolated portions of works otherwise 
open to the suspicion of corruption. It 
may be admitted that the author’s method 


is on the whole safe, and his general results 
reliable, though in the majority of cases 
resting on a very incomplete induction. 
Thus for most of the later writers Prof. 
Mommsen restricted his researches in each 
case to an examination of from 40 to 50 
pages of the smaller Teubner texts, and, in 
the case of the Epic poets, to from 750 
to 1,500 lines. He himself has not failed 
to perceive,the many objections which may 
be raised to this mode of inquiry, but 
nevertheless holds ‘die Hauptresultate fiir 
gewiss.’ So much may be conceded as 
regards the general results referred to. 
The particular conclusions however, which 
he has deduced from certain of his statistics 
are not so felicitous. Thus he would 
deprive St. Luke of the middle portion of 
his Gospel (9, 33-19, 23), because forsooth 
it has no ovv, whereas ovv and pera occur 
side by side in the other parts. I am of 
opinion he ought not to stop there. The 
first five chapters of this same Gospel (at 
least 1-5, 9) contain only 4 ovv to 7 pera 
whilst the last chapter (24) has 7 ovv to 4 
perd, i.e. in the inverse ratio, Hence our 
author ought to conclude that these 
portions also are not from the same hand. 
Further from 1, 58 to 2,5 there is no atv 
at all; consequently neither can this part 
belong to the same writer. 

It follows that the Gospel of St. Luke 
must have had three different authors: so 
great is the power of statistics ! 

The eight valuable excursus appended to 
this bulky volume (it contains 824 octavo 
pages)—especially the lengthy dissertation 
on the peculiarities of the style of Euripides 
and also that on Anastrophe—will be most 
welcome to students. Lastly let me remind 
the reader that, inasmuch as the author 
spent upwards of twenty years in the 
compilation of this work, it is not to be 
wondered at if, within the narrow limits of 
a review, I have not succeeded in giving 
more than a very slight and inadequate 
sketch of the treasures of learning stowed 
away within these unpretentious pages. 

J. Donovan. 





GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar. Third edition, 
revised and enlarged, by B, L. Gitper- 
SLEEVE and GonzaLEz Lopcr. (University 
Publishing Company: New York, ete. 
1894, Macmillan & Co.: London. 1895.) 


ProressoR GILDERSLEEVE’S work as a gram- 
marian has been before the world for more 
than a quarter of a century, and has 
exercised so important an influence on 
American scholarship that it might be 
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thought unnecessary in a review of a third 
edition of his Latin Grammar to do more 
than call attention to its appearance. At 
the same time the present issue is in many 
respects practically a new work, and the 
great amount of labour and thought which 
has clearly been devoted to it makes it the 
duty of a reviewer to express as best he may 
his opinion of its merits, especially as the 
book is not as widely known in England as 
it deserves to be. Professor Gildersleeve is 
a commanding personality in the field of 
grammar; Professor Goodwin, whose work 
is better known in England, has handsomely 
acknowledged the extent of his indebtedness 
to his brother Professor, ‘whose writings 
have thrown light upon most of the dark 
places in Greek syntax’ (Preface to Moods 
and Tenses, 1889, p. viii.) ; and it would be 
difficult to estimate the number of en- 
thusiastic admirers of Gildersleeve among 
the younger generation of American scholars, 
whom he has trained and stimulated to 
independent research as grammarians. In 
England too there must be many who, like 
the present writer, owe to Prof. Gildersleeve 
a debt of gratitude for guidance through 
the mazes of Pindaric diction and metre. 

The present grammar is eminently a work 
of high learning and refined scholarship, 
and the views propounded in it are no dreAjs 
codias xap7os. The edition of 1884 con- 
sisted of 400 pp., the present edition has 
550 pp. (including indices). In the work 
of revision Prof. Gildersleeve has associated 
with himself Prof. Lodge, of Bryn Mawr 
College, ‘who is responsible for nearly 
everything that pertains to the history of 
usage ; the office of the senior collaborator 
has been chiefly advisory, except in the 
Syntax’ (Preface) ; obligations are acknow- 
ledged to a large number of American 
scholars, who have contributed by criticism 
and suggestion to the perfecting of the work. 
The most recent researches on Latin 
etymology and syntax have been carefully 
studied and utilized. 

To discuss the details of a grammar of 
this compass—especially a work at the back 
of which lies so much learning and experi- 
ence—is obviously impossible within the 
brief limits of a review, All that the critic 
can do is to select for notice some few points 
in which he is specially interested—with the 
full knowledge that the points selected may 
not be equally interesting to others, and 
cannot be really representative of the work 
as a whole. 

A striking instance of the influence which 
research may exert upon grammatical prac- 
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tice even in the simplest and apparently 
most obvious matters is the new doctrine 
of prohibitions. Gildersleeve, following 
Elmer’s article in the American Journal of 
Philology (vol. xv. 1894), gives the following 
list ($ 275): ne audi (poetic), ne audito 
(legal), non audies (familiar), ne audias 
(chiefly ideal), noli audire (common), ne 
audiveris (rave). This will be a startling 
revelation to many schoolmasters ; does not 
Cicero say hoc facito, hoc ne feceris (de Div. 
ii. 61, 127)? Yes, but if Elmer’s statistics 
are right, there are in elevated prose from 
the beginning of the Ciceronian period up 
to near the end of the Augustan period only 
seven instances of ne with the perfect subj. 
in prohibitions, and these are all in Cicero. 
This enumeration excludes the Letters of 
Cicero and disregards nec with the perfect 
subj., which Elmer considers to stand on a 
somewhat different footing. Personally I 
am inclined to accept the conclusion that 
ne with the perf. subj. in prohibitions must 
be regarded as colloquial and peremptory 
(e.g. in Horace tu ne quaesieris).1 

In regard to the classification of condi- 
tional sentences I am sorry to find that the 
view which Mr. Inge forbids me to call mine, 
but which I have never seen expressed in 
any grammar except my own, has not found 
favour in the eyes of Gildersleeve. He still 
divides into (i.) logical, (ii.) ideal, (iii.) un- 
real—according to the character of the 
protasis. This is open to several objections ; 
but I will content myself here with asking : 
(1) Why is si id credis erras more ‘ logical’ 
than si id credas erres or si id crederes 
errares ? (ii.) Does not the division into 
‘ideal’ and ‘unreal’'as two separate 
genera ignore an essential point of unity in 
the apodoses of these sentences (marked in 
Greek by the use of dv and in English by 
should or would)? The difference between 
si credas (‘if you were to believe’) and si 
erederes (‘if you believed’) I regard as 
simply one of time. Under ‘ ideal’ Gilder- 
sleeve classes sentences like otia si tollas, 
periere Cupidinis arcus, and in so doing is 
consistent with his principle of classifying 
according to the character of the protasis ; 
but to me this sentence is much more akin 
to the ‘logical’ group. However it is 
satisfactory to find some recognition of a 
class of sentences which has been too much 
ignored by grammarians, or even declared 
by some to be bad Latin (subjunctive in 
protasis, indicative in apodosis—without 

' In regard to the question of the negative in 


deliberative questions some pronouncement on 
Elmer’s theory might have been expected (in § 265). 
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anacoluthon): why does not Gildersleeve 
quote some instances from classical prose 
like Cie. ad Att. vii. 10 st in Italia consistat, 
omnes erimus una (where there is no question 
of the ‘ideal 2nd pers. sing.’ raised)? The 
subj. I should here call ‘prospective’ (‘should 
he make a stand in Italy, we shall all be 
with him’). 

This leads me to ask to what extent the 
doctrine of the ‘ prospective subjunctive ’ is 
countenanced by Gildersleeve. All gram- 
marians have of course recognized it to some 
extent ; ¢.g. in the conversion of si id credes, 
errabis into diai te st id crederes, erraturum 
esse (Gild. § 656, 3) ; and the general doctrine 
of the kinship of the subjunctive and the 
future is fully insisted upon by Gildersleeve 
in this as in the previous edition (e.g. § 277, 
2 and 4; § 515, 3, where we read ‘of course 
the deliberative subj. is future’). 3ut 
something more than this was intended in 
the article which I wrote in the Classical 
Review for Feb. 1893 and in the treatise by 
my friend Prof. Hale on the ‘ Anticipatory 
Subjunctive in Greek and Latin’ (Studies in 
Classical Philology, 1894). As Hale says 
(note on p. 10), ‘ the distinction on which the 
whole matter of classification turns does not 
lie between a present sense and a future 
sense—it lies between a volitive future sense 
and an anticipatory future sense ; in other 
words, between the conception of an act as 
willed and the conception of an act as 
expected or imminent.’ How far then does 
Gildersleeve recognize the latter as distinct 
from the former meaning of the subjunctive ? 
Crucial instances are most readily found 
under the head of Temporal Clauses; the 
question here is whether the subj. with donec, 
antequam, etc., denotes purpose or merely 
marks the act as in prospect. The answer 
is given by $$ 572 and 577: ‘dum, donee, 
and quoad, “ until,’ take the subj. when 
suspense and design are involved’; here 
‘suspense’ (=anticipation?) and ‘ design’ 
(=purpose) are coupled together as both 
present in the subj. : ‘ antequam and prius- 
quam are used with the subj. when an ideal 
limit is given’; what is meant by an ‘ ideal 
limit’ is explained by the sentence which 
follows, ‘when the action is expected, con- 
tingent, designed, or subordinate’; here 
expectation appears as an alternative to 
design. These statements do not quite 
satisfy me ; it appears unnecessary to speak 
of purpose at all in connexion with these 
subjunctives ; the idea is inapplicable to 
many instances and, I think, not essential to 

1 The word ‘anticipatory’ seems to have been first 
used by Gildersleeve ; see note by Hale, op. cit. p. 6. 
NO, LXXXIV, VOL, X. 
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any. The subj. here steps into the shoes of 
the future and future perfect indicative, 
which it has almost entirely ousted (in the 
classical period) from the construction in 
question.2 In the translations of the 
examples given in § 577 I miss the use of 
the word ‘should,’ which is the English 
equivalent in past time; the sentence 
Seipiont Silanogue donee revocati ab senatu 
forent prorogatum imperium est (Livy xxvii. 
7, 17) is put under the head of Oratio 
Obliqua ; I doubt the obliquity of the sub- 
ordinate clause, and should call the subj. 
prospective (‘ till they should be recalled ’). 

The definition of mood in § 253 (‘mood 
signifies manner’) is probably intended for 
the young student ; but even so I doubt 
whether it is satisfactory. On the definition 
of the subjunctive in § 255 (‘the subj. 
represents the predicate as an idea’) one 
feels inclined to appeal to Gildersleeve him- 
self in the A.J.P. iv. reprint p. 11 (* What 
is the subjunctive? It is the mood of the 
will.’) But no such shorthand definition is 
really adequate to all the meanings. On the 
same page there is a curious note referring 
to nostras iniurias nec potest nec possit alius 
ulcisct quam vos (Livy xxix. 18, 18): ‘in 
this unique passage nec potest denies with 
the head, nec possit refuses to believe with 
the heart.’ I feel sceptical about translating 
possit ‘can well have the power,’ and prefer 
Weissenborn’s rendering. On one small 
matter this grammar is behind the age ; hem 
does not mean h’m (§ 534). 

The Accidence, which occupies 142 pp. of 
the book, is worked out on a philological 
basis, and contains a number of valuable 
remarks (in small print) on early Latin 
forms. It is not intended for absolute 
beginners, but rather for that intermediate 
class of learners who have mastered the 
rudiments but require a grammar to accom- 
pany them through the remainder of their 
course. Still I am struck by the absence of 
practical rules, e.g. as to the declension of 
participles ($ 82, ‘the participles, as such, 
have e; but used as substantives or adjec- 
tives, either e or 7, with tendency to 2’), 
and of adjectives of the 3rd decl. ($ 77, cf. 
§ 82, where the consonant stems are said to 
have 7 and -iwm). Whether the classifica- 


® This is recognized so far as the future indic. is 
concerned in note 2 to § 571, but without saying that 
the imperfect as well as the present subjunctive may 
represent the future indic. These historical notes 
ought in many instances to have produced more re- 
action upon the rules given in the text, and there 
ought to have been more of a line of demarcation be- 
tween the usages of different periods in the text, 
Livian usage being treated apart. 
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tion of the principal parts of verbs according 
to the formation of the perfect can be called 
practical, can only be proved by experience. 
This classified list (§$ 137-167) is supple- 
mented by an alphabetical list at the end of 
the book.! In the matter of ‘hidden quan- 
tities’ the 2nd edition of Marx has been 
followed ‘for the sake of consistency’ 
(Preface).? 

That this grammar will be a welcome 
addition to the scholar’s library goes without 
saying. How far it will be found serviceable 
in schools is a question on which different 
teachers would probably give very different 
answers, The principle on which stress is 
laid in the prospectus issued by the pub- 
lishing firm deserves most hearty approval. 

1 Ought the supine of sto to be given as statwm (with 
long vowel)? There is no direct evidence for the 
supine at all, except that Priscian mentions it (with 
a short vowel); against -staétairus, which alone appears 
in § 151, we may set the nouns stdtws, stébulum, etc., 
and the supine of sisto (stdétwm). 

2 It must be remembered however that Marx 
changed his views upon the quantity of a large 
number of important words between his first and his 
second edition. 


‘Recognizing the importance of familiarity 
with one grammatical text-book, the authors 
have endeavoured to make a work that will 
serve the student from the time he leaves 
his Latin primer to the very end of his 
Latin studies. And if this principle 
involves the use of a book of considerable 
size, this disadvantage may be more than 
counterbalanced by avoidance of the con- 
fusion which results from using differently 
planned books at different stages of learning. 
Of one thing teachers may feel confident, 
that in entrusting their pupils to the 
guidance of Prof. Gildersleeve they are 
committing them to the hands of a master 
of grammatical theory and method. It 
should be added that the book contains a 
useful list of 138 ‘ Principal Rules of Syntax’ 
(pp. 437-444), and that everything has been 
done in the way of good print and paper to 
make the book attractive. The valuable 
sections on versification (pp. 455-490) 
present the subject in the light of the best 
scientific research of the present day. 


E. A. SoNNENSCHEIN, 


GOODWIN’S GREEK GRAMMAR, 


A Greek Grammar, by W. W. Goopwin. New 
edition, revised and enlarged. (Macmillan 
& Co.: London and New York. 1894.) 


Proressor Goopwin’s Greek Grammar is so 
well known in England that it would be 
out of place in discussing the present edition 
to do more than call attention to changes 
which have been made since the edition of 
1879. The book is now no longer called an 
Elementary Greek Grammar ; it consists of 
451 pp. (including indices) as compared with 
360 pp. in the previous edition (which had 
no index). The original edition (1870) con- 
sisted of only 235 pp. In the Preface Prof. 
Goodwin says: ‘I trust that no one will 
infer from this repeated increase in the size 
of the book that I attribute ever increasing 
importance to the study of formal grammar 
in school. On the contrary, the growth of 
the book has come from a more decided 
opinion that the amount of grammar which 
should be learned by rote is exceedingly 
small compared with that which every real 
student of the Classics must learn in a very 
different way.’* ‘The chief increase in the 


3 That is, as the book is not intended to be learnt 
by heart, its scope may be extended without danger. 
Obviously, however, there must be some limit to the 
scope of a school book. 


present work has been made in the depart- 


ment of Syntax.’ ‘One of the most radical 
changes is the use of 169] new sections 
instead of the former 302’: te. the subject 
matter of the book is better subdivided—a 
distinct change for the better. 

In the Accidence Goodwin has adopted a 
more philological and scientific method of 
treatment on some points, and has gone a 
certain length in the direction of adopting 
innovations in the matter of forms. 

The N. V. A. dual of wéA1s, riyxvs, ete. is 
now given as -« (instead of -ce, as in 1879), 
and of rpujpys as -e (instead of -y). This I 
believe to be an improvement in the light of 
such evidence as the inscriptions afford 
(Meisterhans, Grammatik der  attischen 
Inschriften, pp. 108, 113, 162, etc.). 

In the treatment of the Verb several 
changes have been made. The verbs in pu 
are now inflected in close connexion with 
those in w; and ‘ the old make-shift known 
as the connecting-vowel has been discarded, 
and with no misgivings.” The paradigms are 
still printed without divisions of words, but 
the sections on tense-formation adopt the 
analysis into Avo-pev, Ave-re, ete. (§ 561 ; for 
-w, -eis, ec see § 623). The fact that the 
paradigms of verbs in -yas well as of verbs in 
-w precede the list of personal endings makes 


















it possible to give the latter as -y, -s, -o; 
though I am inclined to think that even 
so the table in this form is likely to 
prove somewhat of a stumbling-block to 
beginners. 

The old edition gave as the 2nd pers, sing. 
of the middle and passive Avy, Aver; the 
new edition gives Aver, Avy. This seems to 
be a change for the worse. It is strange to 
what an extent this particular ending is the 
victim of fashion : and it would be well for 
the peace of mind of editors if the question 
could be definitely settled. Prof. Goodwin 
(§ 624) says ‘a is the true Attic form, 
which was used in prose and comedy, but the 
tragedians preferred », which is the regular 
form in other dialects, except Ionic, and in 
the later common dialect.’ This statement 
seems to attach altogether too much 
importance to MSS. and editions and to 
neglect the fact that in inscriptions there is 
no support for -e earlier than the fourth 
century B.c. (Meisterhans, p. 131). Dr. 
Rutherford’s statement (First Greek Gram- 
mar, § 96) that -y is ‘certainly late’ seems 
to invert the facts of the case ; it is -e. which 
is late, and -y, the normal contraction of 
-cat (=-eoat), seems to claim the place of 
honour for the fifth century.! 

Goodwin accepts Rutherford’s conclusion 
as to the true endings of the pluperfect 
active (-y, -ys, -e, instead of -ev, -es, -et, 
1879); but not as to those of the aorist 
optative active; here the place of honour 
is still given to the short forms in -ats, -at, 
in spite of the fact that § 781 declares the 
‘so-called Aeolic forms’ to be ‘the common 
forms in all dialects.’ Compare New Phryn. 
p. 436 f. for a list of the very few passages 
in which -ats, -at are really supported by 
evidence. In one passage where -at has been 
introduced by conjecture (Aesch. Hum. 618 
& py Kedevoar Zebs ’OAvpriwv zaryp: MSS. 
keXevoet) the optative appears to me to 
involve a mistake of syntax as well as a 
questionable form ; read ’xéAevoe. The indie. 
is demanded in the consecutive relative 
clause. 


1 Goodwin's note to § 624 (p. 144) is misleading as 
to the extent to which -y prevails in editions of the 
classics; one would gather that it was limited to 
three editors (Kirchhoff, Wecklein, and Bergk). 
Compare Kiihner-Blass, Greek Gram. ii. p. 60 
(3): ‘to introduce this -e: (a mere orthographic 
variant of the fourth and third century) into 
the older Attic writers such as Thucydides, 
Aristophanes, and the tragedians is absurd ; 
in Demosthenes it is indifferent whether one spells 
in the one way or the other’; the Attic writers of 
the fourth and third century employed -e: in the 3rd 
pers. sing. of the pres. indic. as well, and in the dat. 
sing. of the first declension, 
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Whether the treatment of verbs in - 
side by side with those in -w is an improve- 
ment from the practical point of view I am 
inclined to doubt. At any rate I think ita 
mistake to take r/@yyu and dw as typical 
verbs; they are not types of anything, 
standing as they do quite alone and being 
moreover irregular in several important 
respects. The only typical verbs in -ye are 
iornme (typical of others with stems in a/y) 
and deckvupe. 

As to the augment of verbs beginning 
with e and ev Goodwin goes some way in the 
direction of accepting the evidence of the 
inscriptions (§ 519, cf. § 103 of the ed. of 
1879), but not the whole way: see 
Meisterhans, p. 136, and New Phryn. p. 245. 
Probably he is here guided by the fact 
that current texts vary so much in forms 
like ntpov, etpov ; and doubtless it is a very 
difficult matter for a grammarian to know 
how far he can venture to be ahead of his 
age; but the danger is that if he is not 
sometimes a little ahead of the texts, the 
texts may very soon be ahead of him. 

To turn to the Syntax : here ‘ the changes 
made in the new edition of Moods and Tenses 
have been adopted, so far as is possible ina 
school-book.’ The most important point is 
perhaps the placing of the independent uses 
before the dependent ; ¢.g. twuev before iva 
idn (§ 1320, ete.): this is clearly right. The 
sections on gore with infin. and indic. 
(§ 1449 foll.) are improved and the difference 
of meaning pointed out. In the sections on 
final clauses py is translated lest or that 
(§ 1362, no longer that not) ; but examples 
not countenanced by the best prose usage 
are admitted (§ 1365, ui) mpooOapeba lest we 
add, instead of iva pH zpoobcpeba). The 
rule about zpiv has been made more accurate 
($ 1470), but has at the same time become 
very complicated and difficult to grasp. The 
ideal rule about zpiv has still to be worked 
out: I had hoped to be able in this article 
to offer some suggestions to this end: but I 
am not yet satisfied, and must reserve my 
suggestion for another occasion. The doc- 
trine of conditional sentences is thrown into 
a somewhat simpler form, but in the main 
is the same as in the former edition: «i 
mpacco. is still distinguished from éay 
mpacon as ‘less vivid’ (§ 1387), and éay 
apaoon in its turn as ‘less vivid’ than «i 
mpage (§ 1405), the fut. indic. being used 
‘especially in appeals to the feelings, and in 
threats and warnings.’ The last part of the 
rule reproduces Gildersleeve’s ‘ minatory and 
monitory conditions.’ I have previously 
raised objections to these three degrees of 
F 2 
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‘vividness ’ as meaningless in this connexion, 
and it would serve no purpose to repeat them 
here ; a better distinction might at any rate 
have been given for «i zpdéa. I see no 
recognition of sentences like the Latin si 
Jractus illabatur orbis, impavidum ferient 
ruinae (admitted as legitimate by Gilder- 
sleeve in his new Latin Grammar) ; yet such 
sentences are by no means uncommon in the 
best authors ;! the Greek form is ei with 
the optative in protasis and an indicative 
without dy or an expression of command or 

1 A number of instances is given in the appendix 
to my Greek Grammar, p. 339 f. 


wish in the apodosis. The sections on ov py 
($$ 1360 f.) are slightly altered in wording, 
but the upshot is identical. A discussion 
of the origin of the construction is wisely 
withheld. 

In conclusion it is evident that no pains 
have been spared either by the author or the 
publisher to render this new edition of a 
well-established book worthy of its position, 
and those who use it have cause to be 
grateful to Prof. Goodwin for the labour 
which he has bestowed upon it. 


E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 





SCHANZ ON PLATO’S APOLOGY. 


Platonis Apologia. In scholarum usum 
denuo edidit Martinus Scuanz. 60 Pf. 
Sammlung ausgewdhiter Dialoge Platos mit 
deutschem Kommentar. Drittes Bandchen. 
Apologia. Von Prof. M. Scuanz. Leip- 

zig: Tauchnitz, 1893. 3 Mk. 


TuEsE two books are a welcome sign that 
their editor is again busied with Platonic 
studies and that the great critical edition 
commenced in 1875 may be expected to 
proceed to completion. The text, though 
brought out as a part of a separate series, 
‘kritische Separatausgaben fiir den Schulge- 
brauch,’ is to all intents and purposes a 
revision of the larger critical edition: a 
critical text of the Apology with collations 
of BIDPEW and the latest conjectural 
emendations cannot be said to be dear at 
60 Pfennige. On comparing with the 
earlier edition we find alterations too 
numerous to mention, some conservative, 
some of the opposite kind. We notice that 
188 paGdAov is now omitted with T ; formerly 
it was altered to pa rov—. Again 31B 
clyov dv, which had been superseded by 
cixev dv, is restored, a decided improvement, 
and 324 dya xay is now read with Riddell, 
following Heindorf. On the other hand 
17 c dv A€yw for & A€yw seems hardly neces- 
sary, ‘um die Beziehung auf die Zukunft 
zu erhalten’ as the note puts it. The 
exact force of the dv (as laid down in Good- 
win VM. and 7. § 520) is to substitute an 
indefinite for a definite antecedent, and it is 
the latter that the context requires. We 
regret to see [’Avagaydpov] still in brackets, 
26 p, when all that is wanted is a note of 
interrogation after Adywv. So too with 35 p 
rodXod d€w ovtws Exe to which is appended 


the note: ‘B hat de. Allein fiir die un- 
persinliche Konstruktion kenne ich kein 
Beispiel bei Plato.’ Prof. Schanz surely 
cannot have forgotten Prot. 341 D rodXdod 
ye Sel, Ey, ovrws Exew: to be consistent 
he must now alter there also, relying on the 
fact that in the Bodleian de stands over an 
erasure, Yet two such changes accord but 
ill with Plato’s love of variety and freedom 
of construction. 

The commentary is of a high order of 
excellence. It may be somewhat too ad- 
vanced for use in schools, but it proceeds on 
the sound principle thus enunciated : ‘die 
Periode der einseitigen Konjecturalkritik 
ist voriiber; die in die Tiefe gehende 
Exegese ist jetzt unsere Aufgabe.’ But 
even more interest attaches to the Introduc- 
tion of 112 pages ,which is divided into 
eleven chapters and treats the literary 
questions proposed very fully and _thor- 
oughly. The editor is convinced that no 
one can understand the dialogue until he 
has decided the question whether it is a 
report of Socrates’ actual speech or a free 
composition by Plato, Like Riddell and 
Stock among his English predecessors, he 
inclines to the latter view, but as he makes 
no mention (p. 70, 2. 3) of their praeiudicia 
we presume he has neglected to get up this 
part of his case and is unaware how stoutly 
the opinion, which he champions with all 
the warmth of a neophyte, has already been 
maintained. Certainly the first and fourth 
chapters which deal with Aristophanes’ ac- 
cusation in the Clouds would gain from the 
corresponding section of Riddell’s Introduc- 
tion p. xxii., p. xxviii. sgg., where the impu- 
tations of ‘the old accusers’ are so pertin- 
ently opposed to those of Meletus, In 
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cap. 2 grounds are alleged for rejecting the 
form of indictment which Favorinus, a con- 
temporary of Hadrian, asserted he had 
found upon record at Athens, Diog. Laert. 
ii. 40; its agreement, save for one word, 
with Xenophon Jem. i. 1, 1 proves fatal to 
it ; for Xenophon says of his version rode 
nis Hv, and if he had quoted the actual 
wording he would not have used this 
expression, In place of the false, Prof. 
Schanz endeavours to restore the true form 
of the indictment (p. 16), substituting kat 
taita Tatra tovs véouvs diwacKwy for Kat Tovs 
véovs diadbeipwv. We are unable to follow 
the subtle argument by which he persuades 
himself that as doéBea must be brought 
home to Socrates in act, dudaocxev must find 
its way into the indictment. ‘Das d&a- 
fOcipew ist nur eine Folgerung.’ Surely 
‘corrupting youth ’ asa matus might include 
within itself the minus ‘teaching them 
impiety.’ Further on the parallel between 
the deputation of three poets in the Gery- 
tades of Aristophanes and the three accusers 
of Socrates—Meletus being one of the three 
on both occasions—is unduly pressed to 
fanciful inferences. The third chapter deals 
exhaustively with the pamphlet entitled 
katnyopia Swxparovs, Which was written by 
the sophist Polycrates not earlier than the 
rebuilding of the walls of Athens, B.c. 393. 
As Cobet has shown, there is every ground 
for believing that Xenophon is alluding to 
Polycrates as 6 xatyyopos in Memorabilia 
i. 2, 9—61, a passage which, it is suggested, 
must have been inserted in the memoirs 
after the appearance of the sophist’s pam- 
phlet, the rest of the work having been 
previously composed by Xenophon without 
reference to such an attack. We have now 
three indictments; (1) by ‘the old accu- 
sers,’ (2) by Meletus, (3) by Polycrates. In 
cap. 4 these are submitted to a close exam- 
ination. In determining the motives which 
induced a statesman so patriotic and influ- 
ential as Anytus to join in the prosecution 
Prof. Schanz does not depart from the 
received authorities. 

The second part of the Introduction con- 
cerns the Apology itself and in seven shorter 
chapters, besides an analysis of contents 
and argument, deals with the structure, 
results, date and genuineness. There is 
also a detailed comparison with the Apology 
attributed to Xenophon. Unlike most 
critics, the editor defends it as genuine and 
suggests that it was in fact a protest against 
the account given by Plato, based on Cynic 
sources. The great question of the literary 
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character of Plato’s Apology is discussed, 
pp. 68—75, 91—102. The conclusion 
arrived at is as old as Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, who from the ancient standpoint 
seems unable to imagine any other to be 
conceivable, viz. that like the rest of the 
dialogues this is a free invention or creation 
of Plato’s. The general ground alleged for 
this conclusion is the improbability that 
any one on his trial would have presented a 
defence so inadequate as Socrates is made 
to do ; or would have postponed the strongest 
point, Socrates’ adherence to the religion of 
his country, and first argued the charge of 
corrupting the youth; would then have 
shifted the ground ina manner most un- 
favourable to himself by introducing a 
fresh array of charges of a still more 
serious nature. Other considerations which 
strengthen suspicion are the account given 
by Socrates of his mission, as if his cross- 
examination of his neighbours had not been 
notorious before the answer of the oracle ; 
the vaticiniwm ex eventu, 28 a; the studied 
avoidance of the usual phrase & dvdpes 
diuxacrai on the ground at last stated, 40 a ; 
the absence of evidence ; the appearance of 
an extempore effort which all three speeches 
wear, although in fact it disguises the con- 
summate art of their composition ; lastly, 
the dvyritiyynows. These arguments are of 
very unequal force. The last is undoubtedly 
the strongest, and the account in the Xeno- 
phontic Apology, that Socrates refused to 
propose a penalty, seems more intrinsically 
probable. Some of the considerations urged 
might easily be met if we suppose Plato to 
have worked up in his own effective style a 
defence, the main outlines of which were 
historic. He may not have thought himself 
any more bound to furnish a literal report 
than Thucydides in his speeches. As to the 
antecedent probability of the historical 
Socrates dealing with the charges in a given 
way, it should always be remembered that 
no one could have predicted that Demo- 
sthenes would take just the line of defence 
presented in the extant speech De Corona, 
or anything approaching it. At the same 
time there are indications, it cannot be 
denied, that Plato has availed himself, as an 
author, of this opportunity to address to his 
readers his own deepest convictions on the 
character of Socrates and the reality of his 
mission. Whether we should on that 
account call the Apology a beautiful fiction 
is likely to remain a long time matter for 
controversy. 


R. D. Hicks. 











La Mélopée Antique dans le Chant de U Eglise 
Latine, par Fr. Auc. Gevaert. Gand. 
1895. 25 Francs. 


Reapers of M. Gevaert’s great work, La 
Musique de lAntiquité, will remember the 
convincing chapter (Bk. ii. chap. 2) in 
which he reinforced and illustrated his 
analysis of the modes of Greek music by 
parallels drawn on the one hand from the 
plain-song of the Western church, on the 
other from the Volkslieder of modern Europe. 
Such a demonstration of the historical con- 
tinuity between ancient, mediaeval, and 
modern musical form must have been felt 
by many to carry even greater weight than 
the ingenious interpretation of ancient 
texts. In the present volume M. Gevaert 
returns to the same line of demonstration, 
but concentrates his attention upon that 
part of the argument which relates to the 
plain-song of the church, and seeks to show, 
by a detailed analysis of the Antiphonaria, 
that the antiphons still in daily use admit 
of an easy classification and distribution 
amongst the ancient ‘modes.’ The second 
part of the book consists in a ‘ thematic cata- 
logue’ of the antiphons of the Divine Office, 
classified according to the principles laid 
down in the first part; it is this intro- 
ductory portion, therefore, which is of 
interest to the student of Greek antiquity. 
The author follows the historical line of 
development, opening with a brief chapter 
on the ancient system of modes and keys, 
which receives its complement in the account 
of pagan music in the Imperial period and 
its decline given in the second chapter. 

In this chapter the extant remains of 
ancient music are laid under contribution, 
and serve to establish and illustrate the 
principles laid down in the first chapter. 
With the third chapter we pass to the 
music of the church, and first of all to the 
Ambrosian hymns. The continuity of their 
melodies with those of classical antiquity is 
not difficult of demonstration. As M. 
Gevaert says—and the truth of his asser- 
tion is patent—the ‘ harmonic structure’ of 
the Ambrosian melodies of the Dorian 
mode, such as those to which the hymns 
Aeterna Christi munera and A solis ortus 
cardine are sung, is identical with that of 
the hymns of Mesomedes to Helios and to 
the Muse. Four other simple modal forms 
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are illustrated from this class of melodies, 
while the mixed melodies to which Ptolemy 
gives the name iagriatdAva are recognized by 
M. Gevaert in the case of the hymns Veni 
redemptor gentium and Aeterne rerum con- 
ditor. That the feeling for distinctions of 
mode and the varying 760s of the several 
modes was alive and powerful in the 
sixth century is proved by the interesting 
passage from the letter of Cassiodorus to 
Boethius (Var. ii. 40) translated on p. 76. 
Thus far then we have met with no solution 
of continuity. In the next chapter (chap. 
iv.) we pass on to the main subject of the 
book—the antiphonary of the Roman 
church—and the conclusion to which the 
inquiry leads is briefly stated at the outset 
—‘ Nous retrouverons ici toutes les formes 
et combinaisons modales que l’hymnodie 
latine a prises 4 l’art antique.’ A series of 
illustrations presents the doctrine thus 
enunciated visibly before us. Examples of 
eight modal forms are given, and their 
relation to the ancient modes is shown. 
At the same time it is pointed out that a 
certain displacement of the centre of 
gravity, if we may so call it, has taken 
place since the close of the classical period. 
The Dorian mode has lost the pre-eminence 
assigned to it by Greek tradition, and its 
place has been taken by the various forms 
of the ‘Iastian’ mode (as M. Gevaert calls 
the ancient Hypo-phrygian). This is clearly 
shown to result from that marked 
aversion to the tritone which characterizes 
Christian music. After the valuable 
summary of results in a generalized form 
which occupies pp. 98—102 we have a brief 
account of the history of notation and a 
detailed demonstration of the process by 
which (after the theory of classical music 
was no longer perfectly understood) the 
ancient names of the modes were applied in 
new senses to the system of 8 modes—the 
Octoechos first mentioned by St. John 
Damascene, which still maintains its posi- 
tion in ecclesiastical theory. Chapter v. 
contains an interesting criticism from the 
musician’s standpoint of the structure and 
musical value of the antiphons, based on 
the idea that in homophonic music, where 
mode takes the place of tonality, the 
harmony which combines the several sounds 
of a musical idea is gradually revealed by 
the progress of the theme, whereas in the 
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polyphonic music of the modern world the 
tonality is at once determined by the chords 
which sustain the melody. Hence ‘the 
ancients did not seek for the unforeseen in 
musical sensations.’ The theme, motive, or 
(to give it its ancient name) the vdyos is all- 
important. And M. Gevaert traces the 
whole body of antiphons comprised in the 
Tonarius of Regino to forty-seven such voor. 
The fruitfulness of this principle in further- 
ing our understanding of plain-song can 
only be estimated by those who will be 
at pains to follow M. Gevaert through his 
applications of the principle. Two further 
chapters close the first part of the book. 
They deal with the history of the anti- 
phonary,—the growth of the collection, the 
circumstances of its transmission, and the 
transformations through which it has 
passed in the course of centuries. These 
chapters really form the groundwork on 
which the whole argument is based and 
may seem to some readers to be somewhat 
out of place in their present position. We 
need not here follow M. Gevaert in his 
lucid and convincing criticism of the sources 
of our knowledge of the antiphonary and 
its history. The conjectural account of the 
formation of the collection and its three 
periods, based on hints drawn from the 
Rule of St. Benedict, the brief notices of 
the Liber Pontificalis and the letters of St. 
Gregory as well as on a critical analysis 
of the texts and melodies of the anti- 
phons themselves, is a brilliant constructive 
effort. Nor is the restitution of the primi- 
tive form of the antiphonary, founded 
chiefly on the TYonarius of Regino and 
other pre-Guidonian sources, less worthy of 
the author’s high reputation. This is a 
piece of work of which it may be said with 
confidence that was no one save M. Gevaert 
could have attempted it successfully. To 
borrow a description recently given of him 
by M. Widor, we may say : ‘ Fils de paysans, 
n’ayant guére jusqu’da l’adolescence quitté 
son village natal, servant de messe, enfant 
de chur, sans doute son 4me s’est 4 jamais 
imprégnée d’une atmosphére toute spéciale, 
faite d’encens et de musique pieuse.’ 

The points, however, of more especial 
interest to the readers of the Classical 
Review are the new formulation of M. 
Gevaert’s views on the subject of classical 
music embodied in the earlier chapters, and 
his remarks on the remains of Greek music 
discovered within recent years, which are 
printed in Appendix A (pp. 383-412). In 
the first chapter we notice a decided change 
in the presentation of the doctrine of modes 
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and their classification, as compared with 
M. Gevaert’s earlier work. ‘The ‘three 
modalities’ of La Musique de l’ Antiquité no 
longer form the pivot of the doctrine. The 
‘plagal’ forms of the ancient modes have 
disappeared (p. 13, note 2) as the result of 
a closer study of the ecclesiastical modes. 
The dppoviat cvvrovor and dveimevar receive an. 
explanation which seeks to do justice to the 
crucial passage in the Politics of Aristotle 
(1342 b 21) rots dmretpyxdor 1a xpdvov ov padiov 
adew Tas CuVTvoUs dppovias, dAAG Tas aveevas 
9 pvows troBddAe Tots TowwvTos. Few will 
question that M. Gevaert’s theory of these 
modes, whether it prove strong enough to 
maintain itself or not, must be given the 
preference over the explanation offered by 
von Jan in his review of Mr. Monro’s 
‘Modes of Greek Music’ (Berliner philo- 
logische Wochenschrift 1895, 1206 ff.). M. 
Gevaert strenuously upholds against von 
Jan the doctrine of the ‘Terzenschluss ’— 
termination on the mediant—which West- 
phal—‘pauvre grand Westphal’ — had 
surrendered to his adversary’s attacks just 
as the discovery of the Delphic hymn was 
about to lend it the weight of a striking 
parallel (in the cadence which, twice re- 
peated, accompanies the words dvaxidvarat 
and dvapéAerat), while M. Gevaert’s studies 
in plain-song were to confirm it from yet 
another quarter. 

Not less interesting is the treatment of 
the extant remains of classical music, now 
enriched by such important additions as the 
monument of Seikilos, the Orestes papyrus, 
and the Delphic hymn. (The larger frag- 
ments of the second hymn were not dis- 
covered in time to receive their treatment 
at the hands of M. Gevaert, but we are 
promised a further appendix which shall 
deal with them.) The authenticity of the 
melody published by Kircher and set to the 
first Pythian ode of Pindar is still main- 
tained, although (p. 32 note 4) the mixture 
of alphabets employed in the notation has 
raised a doubt in the mind of M. Gevaert. 
Strangely enough, this very fact is regarded 
by von Jan (Scriptores Musici G'raeci, p. 426) 
as tending, so far as it goes, to support the 
genuineness of the document, since the finds 
of Delphi have shown us that both notations, 
the old and new, were employed alternatively. 
And this latter view is surely the true 
one. 

M. Gevaert’s comments on the recently 
discovered texts are those of a practical 
musician and a critic of sound sense. He 
assigns the Seikilos melody unhesitatingly 
to its true mode, the ‘ Iastian’ (Hypo-phry- 
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gian), and points out its appropriateness ; 
he brushes aside the suggestion that the 
fragmentary score of the Orestes is enhar- 
monic; he treats the curious composite 
seale employed in the Delphic hymn, with 
its almost modern chromatic passages and 
its transformation of the ‘minor’ into a 
‘major’ mediant, with the freedom of one 
whom no preconceived theory hinders from 
appreciating the plain facts presented by 
the document; he sees clearly that the 
composition is no mpocddiov as Reinach had 
suggested, though the inscription which 
enabled Crusius (Die Delphischen Hymnen, 
p. 135 ff.) to assign to it its true title as the 
vpvos of Kleochares was as yet unpublished 
when he wrote. 

Enough has been said to show that the 
importance of M. Gevaert’s book cannot be 
too highly rated by all students of the 
history of music. In conclusion we may 
notice its bearing on the discussion raised 
by the appearance of Mr. Monro’s book on 
the Modes of Greek Music. The author does 
not, it is true, meet Mr. Monro’s arguments 
in detail, but restates the traditional view of 
the modes in his opening chapter and through- 
out the work assumes the truth and at the 
same time furnishes the most convincing 
proof of the doctrine by establishing an 
unbroken continuity between the musical 
forms employed by classical antiquity and 
by the mediaeval church. In an article 
recently contributed to this Review, Mr. 
Monro seems to limit his position in the 
sense of admitting diversity of mode for the 
post-classical period of Greek music, while 
holding this to be due to innovation, and 
recognizing as classical only the Perfect 
System with the tetrachord ocuvynypévov and 
the Dorian and Mixolydian modes. It is 
true, no doubt, that the examples of ancient 
composition in other modes belong (so far 
as the evidence at present extends) to the 
post-classical epoch, and that those docu- 
ments which belong to, or may with 
probability trace descent from, the earlier 
period are explicable by the combination of 
the Dorian and Mixolydian, To this M. 
Gevaert himself bears testimony in a dis- 
puted case. The Orestes fragment is not 
Phrygian, as Crusius suggested, but Dorian 
(p. 391). But Plutarch quotes Aristoxenus 
to the effect that the combination above 











mentioned was proper to tragedy ; nor will 
it be denied that the Dorian mode is 
eminently fitted to be the vehicle of the 
worship offered to Apollo at Delphi. The 
argumentum ex silentio, never a strong one, 
seems especially weak here, where it is con- 
fronted by the overwhelming probability 
that the system ou which al/ the homophonic 
music of Europe since the Christian era has 
been based traces its descent from the 
classical period of Greek art. The contrary 
theory, it must be remembered, rests on 
meanings which can, but need not, be read 
into the statements of unprofessional 
writers—chiefly philosophers in search of an 
analogy, or polymathiec /ittératewrs with the 
usual inaccuracy of their tribe when dealing 
with a technical subject. What has already 
been written in these columns may be sup- 
plemented by two considerations there 
omitted :— 

(1) Arist. Pol. iii, 1276b 8 says: 
dppoviay Tav atitoav POdyywv Erépay 
elvac A€yopev, Sv Ste pev 7 Awpros bre be 
Ppvyws. Surely the natural interpretation 
of these words—introduced as they are to 
illustrate the truth that a ovvOecrs of parts 
varies according to the cides ris cvvOdcews— 
is that the sounds which fall within the 
limits of a single octave are variously 
disposed in the Dorian and Phrygian 
*‘ harmonies,’ 

(2) The so-called ‘ vocal’ notation, ¢.e. the 
relatively ‘modern’ notation—the ‘new’ 
system—in the Ionic alphabet, singles out 
the octave F-—F by the use of the unmodified 
form of the alphabet. Is not this because 
the seven modes as executed in the seven 
keys of the same names were brought within 
the compass of that octave? This, as has so 
often been pointed out, is the significance 
of the inverse order of the keys (ascending) 
and modes (descending). I see, therefore, 
no reason to depart from the position already 
taken in this Review with regard to Mr. 
Monro’s theory. That theory is not accepted 
by MM. Reinach, Ruelle, Gevaert and von 
Jan, nor by Crusius, who, though perhaps 
less decided, defines his position in the words 
‘ablehnend oder doch abwartend.’ Wemay 
hope that further discovery will bring 
further light. 

H. Stuart Jones. 
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DISCOVERIES OF ROMAN REMAINS 
IN BRITAIN.—IIL. 


Since May 1894, the date of my last 
article on this subject, several interesting 
discoveries of Roman remains have been 
made in Great Britain. In the first place 
there has been considerable activity along 
the line of Hadrian’s Wall, between New- 
castle and Carlisle. The Newcastle Society 
of Antiquaries, under Dr. Hodgkin’s able 
guidance, has prosecuted for two seasons 
the excavation of Aesica or Greatchester, 
one of the fortresses on the Wall near 
Haltwhistle. Hardly any inscriptions have 
turned up, but discoveries have been made 
in other matters. A guard-chamber of the 
south gate yielded two very large and re- 
markable silver jibulae of late Celtic pat- 
tern, together with a silver necklace, some 
rings and other notable objects: the whole 
probably belongs to the end of the second 
or beginning of the third century and its 
occurrence suggests that the gate and its 
guard-chambers must have been—perhaps 
temporarily—ruined about that time. Out- 
side the guard-chamber the excavators 
found a number of bronze scales from a 
piece of Roman scale-armour, resembling 
specimens found elsewhere in England and 
abroad. Besides these discoveries of lesser 
objects, a good deal of ground-plan has 
been obtained, showing that the fortress, 
like the other North British fortresses so 
far as excavated, was full of stone edifices, 
and therein differed from the forts along 
the Pfahlgraben. The junction of the 
Wall and the fortress has also been ex- 
amined and it has been ascertained (as I 
understand) that the masonry of the two 
we bonded together. In other words, we 
have an indication that they were erected 
contemporaneously. 

At the same time the exploration of the 
Vallum has been continued, principally by 
the Cumberland Society of Antiquaries. 
The main results are that no ‘ gromatic 
ditch’ can be traced and that all the 
mounds of the Vallum belong to one work. 
A very striking discovery was made, in 
connexion with this exploration, near Bird- 
oswald. Here traces were found of a turf- 
wall, twelve or fifteen feet wide at the base, 
with a big ditch in front (i.e. north) of it, 
running between the Wall and the Vallum, 
and roughly parallel to both, for about a 
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mile and a quarter. The discovery will, | 
hope, be followed up next summer by a 
search for similar pieces of turfwall else- 
where along the line of the Wall and Vallum. 
Until we have made such search, it will be 
better to defer speculations on the origin of 
the newly-found earthwork. Thus much, 
however, may be asserted: the wall is built 
of regularly laid sods, like the Wall of 
Antoninus Pius in Scotland, and is pretty 
certainly Roman. 

A farther excavation which may be con- 
nected with the Wall is the excavation, by 
the Scotch Society of Antiquaries, of the 
Roman fort ‘ Birrens’ near Ecclefecchan, 
probably the Roman Blatum Bulgium (or 
Blatobulgium, 7.e. Blathbolg, as perhaps it 
should be spelt). Several inscriptions and 
interesting buildings have rewarded the 
explorers. It is to be hoped that the 
Society will be able to continue the explora- 
tion of Roman Scotland after so good a 
commencement. 

South of the Wall the principal excava- 
tions have been those at Silchester, the 
Roman Calleva Atrebatum. Many houses 
of ordinary types have been laid bare and 
a few pieces of good figured mosaic, which 
seems as a rule to have been outside the 
means of the Callevans. In one part of 
the town some cuious tiled structures about 
two feet in diameter, with adit holes, have 
been taken to be the the remains of dyers’ 
furnaces. In 1894 a fine hoard of 252 
denarii was dug up: nine of the coins be- 
long to Mark Antony the triumvir, the rest 
to the Emperors from Nero to Severus inclu- 
sive, and the hoard thus resembles in com- 
position a great number of hoards found 
in England or abroad. It is probable that 
this particular hoard was buried in or soon 
after A.D. 193: we may connect it, then, 
with the rising of Clodius Albinus, governor 
of Britain and rival of Severus a.p. 193— 
197. It is worthy of note that a good deal 
of the space trenched at Silchester seems to 
have been destitute of buildings: the area 
within the walls was plainly not thickly 
built over. 

Of lesser excavations, I should mention 
the villas at Darenth in Kent, Ely near 
Cardiff, and Sudely near Cheltenham. The 
first is the most important, principally be- 
cause of its size; the objects discovered in 
it and the pavements do not point to any 
specially important residence. Both it and 
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the Sudely villa are built on the ‘courtyard’ 
type. At Bishopswood, on the borders of 
Gloucestershire and Herefordshire and near 
the Roman ironworks in the Forest of Dean, 
an enormous hoard of 17226 ‘third brass’ 
coins has been dug up. They belong to 
Constantius Chlorus, Constantine and their 
successors. 

_ F, HAverriecp. 


INSCRIPTIONS IN KALYMNA AND 
KOS. 


Sammlung der Griechischen Dialekt-Inschrif- 
ten. Dritter Band, IV. Heft, 2 Hilfte. 
Die Inschriften von Kalymna und Kos. 
P. Méuvensieren und F, Becutes. 1895. 


Tus, the latest instalment of Collitz and 
Bechtel’s Sammlung, to a large extent lacks 
the interest of novelty from the fact that 
nearly all the inscriptions given of 
Kalymna have already appeared under the 
editorship of the late Sir Charles Newton 
in the Greek Inscriptions of the British 
Museum, and nearly all the Coan inscrip- 
tions in the admirable collection of Messrs. 
Paton and Hicks, A brief summary of the 
contents may be useful. The inscriptions 
of Kalymna comprise («) Proxenia and 
honorary decrees of the usual type, (b) a 
long list of subscribers to some public 
object, (c) a document dealing with the law- 
suit of the children of Diaporos against 
Kalymna, which has found a place in the 
Recueil des Inscriptions juridiques grecques, 
(d) a list of the participators in the Cult of 
the Delian Apollo, (e) dedicatory inscrip- 
tions, (f) manumission deeds, (g) short 
sepulchral inscriptions. Those of Kos 
begin with (a) honorary decrees; then 
follow (6) a very long subscription-list, of 
which the preamble is intact, and invites 
offers, for the maintenance of public safety, 
from those who are willing trav te woActav 
kat ToAutibwy Kai vobwy Kal tapoikwy Kai Ever, 
(c) inscriptions dealing with the sale of 
sacerdotal offices and with matters of ritual, 
(2) considerable fragments of a sacrificial 
calendar, which apparently contained minute 
instructions for the whole year, (e) guild- 
lists, (f) dedicatory inscriptions, (g) bound- 
ary-stones, (i) sepulchral inscriptions, (¢) 
various honorary, ritual and other inscrip- 
tions issuing from the demes of Kos, (k) 
coin-legends. The editors pay a high 
tribute to the accuracy of the British 
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Museum and the Paton-Hicks collections. 
The notes are as usual mainly concerned 
with the revision of the text. Occasionally 
a received date is contested: thus the 
Kalymnian inscription found at Iasos, no. 
3585 (Hicks, /istorical Inscriptions, no. 130), 
hitherto assigned to 323 B.c., the date of 
the well-known decree of Alexander, is held 
to be much later; the long Koan inscrip- 
tion-list, no, 3624, is connected with the 
year 205 B.c., when Nabis was allied with 
the MHierapytnians, while Paton halts 
between this date and one half-a-century 
earlier. 

In noticing a new collection of dialect- 
inscriptions, we are naturally curious to see 
how far the vocabulary or morphology is 
enriched by new words or forms. Not 
many of the inscriptions from this point of 
view are fruitful, but among the most 
interesting or characteristic dialectic pheno- 
mena may be cited the following : (Kalymna) 
djAopat for BovAopat (so in Kos), é€opxe[vrw], 
dixacoéw (cf. Arg. duaocaev, edikaccar), 
éypaptupnoavtw, éypva conjunctive (cf. 
Epidaur. é&eppia), drodeduxév (infin.), dvqvi- 
capes; note also the syntax of éf’ & wapa- 
pevee And in the Coan inscriptions: of 
the names in no. 3624 Navvaxos, says 
Bechtel, ‘ist bekanntlich phrygisch’ (cf. 
Kv ta Navvaxov xAavow, Herond. 3, 10); 
Birrapos (also in Herondas) ‘ wird karisch 
sein’; Néoowv is a ‘Kosename’ from veooads. 
Note also vatocov for vatAov, oKora 1.¢. 
OvvvocKoreiov, kwrokicta, éAdvtw (cf. Arg. 
moteAdtw), tepwrbw, iepdoba (perfects), 
7 LOTEVOAVTOS. 
sa E. 8. R. 


BARCLAY’S STONEHENGE, 


Stonehenge and its Earthworks, with Plans 
and Illustrations, by Epcar Barcway. 
(Nutt.) Pp. xii, + 152. 4to., 


STONEHENGE is one of the riddles of history. 
For nearly a thousand years it has pro- 
voked and baffled the curiosity of archaeo- 
logists, and, as one of them has poetically 
observed, ‘the Sphynx still sits on those 
stony portals.’ Mr. Barclay has a new 
theory which he propounds in the handsome 
quarto which I have to review. He 
ascribes the monument to the age of 
Agricola : it was raised, he thinks, by Celtic 
chieftains subject to Roman influence. 

‘Can we conceive (he says) a more politic 
measure to pacify the people fearing 
destruction or more likely to keep the 
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unruly employed than an undertaking like 
the raising of Stonehenge which entailed 
distant expeditions and a vast amount of 
rough manual labour under the leadership 
and keeping of native chieftains?’ Mr. 
Barclay’s theory gives his book an interest 
for classical scholars, but I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the value of his book 
does not consist in this theory, which I 
regard as unproved, improbable. There is 
not, it seems to me, the least evidence for 
ascribing Stonehenge to the Roman period 
or to Ruman influence: there is a great deal 
of evidence which makes any such ascrip- 
tion utterly unlikely. The policy which 
Mr. Barclay assigns to Agricola is in direct 
contradiction both to the standing pro- 
vincial policy of the Roman Government 
and to all that we know about Agricola’s 
own efforts. For a real explanation of 
Stonehenge, I would turn rather to the 
valuable paper published by Mr. A. J. 
Evans in the now defunct Archaeological 
Review (ii, 312—330), where it is shown, 
with much probability, that the structure, 
though not all erected at one time, dates 
from something like 300 B.c. Mr. Barclay’s 
book, however, possesses a distinct value 
apart from his theory. His plans and 
illustrations form a convenient and useful 
collection which probably exists nowhere 
else between the covers of one book, and 
his appendix of theories previously pub- 
lished is instructive enough. There you 
may read how one man ascribed Stonehenge 
to the Buddhists and another to the 
Apalachian Indians, how one held it to be 
an orrery and another a giant theodolite, 
and, having read, you will understand better 
the real weaknesses of British archaeology. 
Some of the illustrations, finally, though 
they are artistic rather than archaeological, 
give a real insight into the fascination of 
these strange stones set in the midst of lonely 
downs, and explain the curiosity which has 
so long vexed itself concerning them. 
F. H. 


TORR’S ANCIENT SHIPS. 


_ Mr. Torr complains that I speak slight- 
ingly of the representations of an Attic 
trireme and a Roman trireme on which he 
bases the doctrine that in the trireme 
there were three tiers of rowers one above 
theother. I called attention to the fact that 
Mr. Torr in his footnotes referred to the in- 
accuracy of the drawings (which he himself 
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described as ‘ inaccurate’), and pointed out 
that we had no complete picture of an 
ancient ship with three tiers of rowers: 
Mr. Torr now says ‘ they (the pictures) are 
the best we have of triremes.’ But surely, 
because they are the best we have, it does 
not at all follow that they are a suflicient 
basis for building up a certain theory of 
ancient ships. 

Mr. Torr now says that he never cited 
certain coins as evidence that ships had 
several tiers. What was his object in al- 
luding to them at all unless he wished to 
strengthen his argument by so doing ? 

With regard to what Mr. Torr calls my 
theory ‘that the ancients used to put several 
men to an oar,’ let me remind him that I 
made the suggestion as a possible line of 
research by which we might get some solu- 
tion for ten-banked, twenty-banked ships 
etc., problems of the first importance which 
he does not attempt to solve in his book. 
The mere fact that I have as yet produced 
no evidence from the ancients does not make 
the search profitless. Mr. Torr is unable to 
produce any ancient proof either from 
literature or monuments that there were 
ships with three tiers of oars placed one 
above the other. 

As regards Tarshish and Tartessus, I am 
gratified to find that Mr. Torr confirms my 
statement that all the leading Semitic 
scholars hold that Tarshish is Tartessus 
and not Tarsus in Cilicia. He says Bochart 
in 1646 was the first to adopt that opinion, 
and as Mr. Torr does not cite any Semitic 
scholar since then who held the opposite 
view, it may be taken that Semitic scholars 
have been agreed on the point for 250 years. 

Wittiam Rinceway. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ITALY, 


Rome.—The facade of the Colosseum has now 
been completely laid bare, and the immediate sur- 
roundings also excavated. A travertine pavement 
was discovered, surrounding the amphitheatre and 
extending to the tufa pavement of the street. This 
space was marked otf by cippi of travertine. On 
the north side a sort of hall was laid bare, with 
pillars and engaged columns; from the style it 
appears to have formed part of the Thermae of 
Titus. Remains of the portico and great staircase 
leading to the Thermae have «lso been discovered. 
By these results a topographical question of long 
standing has been decided, viz. that the mass of 
ruins north-east of the Colosseum did not belong, as 
usually supposed, to the Thermae of Titus, but to 
those of Trajan. Some graves of various dates were 
found, but contained little. In one was an inscrip- 
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tion with a curse against the disturber: habeat 
partem cum Iuda. Among other finds were some 
early Christian paintings, a replica of the Giustiniani 
Hestia, and two fragments of a Roman calendar, on 
one of which is a reference to games in honour of 
Sulla’s victory over the Samnites at the Colline 
Gate.} 

Lake of Nemi.—Recently a large mass of timber 
was discovered sunk in the thick mud of this lake, 
and was generally supposed to be the ship of Caligula. 
It has been investigated by divers, and shown from 
its shape and position to be a ship capable of sailing 
and drifting. Its dimensions are 240 by 45 feet. 
The fragments have been brought to land and placed 
in a neighbouring villa. It is supposed that two 
other ships also lie buried here.” 

Pisa,—At Monte Pitti in this neighbourhood an 
Etruscan necropolis has been brought to light, con- 
sisting of tombs enclosed in circles of rude stones. 
Among the remains found were terracotta vases and 
a golden bulla with two figures in repoussé, perhaps 
representing Paris and Helen. 

Syracuse.—At Pantalica Dr. Orsi has found the 
remains of a considerable prehistoric city with an 
extensive necropolis, consisting of nearly five thou- 
sand rock-cut tombs. They appear to belong to the 
second and third Siculan periods, corresponding to 
the bronze and first iron ages. Among the objects 
found in the tombs were bronze knives and daggers 
of primitive shape, a small gold ring, bronze fibulae 
of a simple bow-shape, and earthen vessels, This 
city is supposed to be the ancient Erbessus. Within 
its area is a primitive megalithic building, probably 
the palace of the king; it is rectangular, with 
numerous rooms, one of which had been used as a 
foundry, as shown by the moulds and fragments of 
bronze found on the spot. 

GREECE, 

Delphi.—The temenos of the Apollo temple is 
now completely cleared, The remains of the desche 
of the Cnidians have been discovered, but the ruins 
are very scanty, and little more than the plan is 
recognizable. Of the famous ancient paintings 
nothing was lett but some fragments of plaster with 
dark blue background. Next year the exploration 
of the stadium and gymnasium will be undertaken. 

Messene.—A large part of the agora and the ruins 
of a considerable building with propylaea and colon- 
nades have been brought to light ; also an ancient 
fountain supposed to be the Arsinoé ef Pausanias. 
Several inscriptions have been found, some of 
peculiar importance for the history of Messenia in 
Greek and Roman times.* 

Mycenaec.—An important fragment of an archaic 
metope in poros-stone has been discovered, on which 
is a well-preserved female head. About 3500 silver 
coins have been found during the past season, mostly 
of Corinth, Sikyon, and Argos.® 

CYPRUS. 

The recent excavations conducted by the Trustees 
of the British Museum under the Turner bequest on 
the site of Curium (Jan.—Apr. 1895) have produced 
some results of considerable interest and importance. 
The most notable discovery was that of a Mycenaean 
cemetery half-a-mile east of the village of Episkopi, 


Berl. Phil. Woch., 16 Nov. 1895. 
2 Athenacum, 14 Dec. 1895. 
Ibid. 7 Dec. 1895. 
Tbid. 21 Dec. 1895. 
Ibid. 4 Jan. 1996. 


on a low hill, which appears to represent the site 
of an earlier Curium, The discovery of Mycenaean 
remains confirms the statement of Strabo that Cyprus 
was an Argive colony. It would seem that the city 
was transferred to the site now known as the 
Akropolis towards the end of the sixth century B.c., 
that being the date of the earliest tombs found 
there. 

The pottery from the Mycenaean tombs was to a 
large extent of local make and primitive character, 
but many good specimens of imported vases were 
found, especially two large craters painted with 
figures in chariots and female figures in panels; 
vases of this class are remarkably rare, only four 
having been previously found, allin Cyprus. Several 
fine vases of the Ialysos type should also be men- 
tioned : a cuttle-fish kylix, a pseudamphora with an 
octopus either side, and a funnel-shaped vase with 
murex-shells, With the cuttle-fish vase was found a 
sard scarab of Khonsu, a deity introduced into Egypt 
in the 7th cent. B.c., and with one of the large 
craters a steatite scaraboid with intaglio design of a 
bull lying down, of most masterly conception and 
execution, recalling the work on the Vaphio gold 
cups. 

The later tombs were particularly rich in gold 
ornaments, among which may be mentioned a pair 
of bronze bracelets plated with gold, ending in rams’ 
heads, and a chain necklace of delicate workman- 
ship. Among other finds were a rock-crystal gem 
with a Cypriote inscription, an archaie Greek bronze 
statuette, and a hydria of black glazed ware with 
designs in white and yellow, of a type common in 
Southern Italy. On the site of what appears to have 
been a temple of Demeter and Core was found a 
Greek inscription which has the peculiar interest of 
being written first in ordinary Greek letters, and 
next in the Cypriote syllabary ; it records a dedi- 
cation to those deities. ® 


Journal oy Hellenic Studies, vol. xv., part 2. 


14. A flying Eros from the school of Praxiteles 
(with plate). P. Bienkowski. 

The style reflects that of Praxiteles; the con- 
ception is derived from the painted lacunaria intro- 
duced by Pausias. 

15. The history of the names Hellas, Hellenes. 
J. B. Bury. 

Traces the use of the term Hellas from a small 
district in the south of Thessaly (cf. Ji. ix.) to the 
north coast of the Peloponnese (cf. Od. xv.), and 
finally, in the 7th cent. B.c., for all Greece. 

16. Work and wages in Athens. F. B. Jevons. 

17. On some traces connected with the original 
entrance of the Acropolis of Athens (four plates). 
F., C. Penrose. 

This entrance was probably immediately under the 
Nike bastion. 

18. The Text of the Homeric Hymns, II. T. W. 
Allen. 

19. Aegosthena (two plates). E. F. Benson. 

An account of explorations of the Greek fortress 
by the British School. 

20. Two sepulchral lekythi (plate and cut). P. 
Gardner. 

On one is the unique subject of Nike bringing 
wreaths to a tomb ; on the other, a dead child on a 


bier. 
H. B. Watrers. 





® Times, 6 Jan. 1896. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW, 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Neue Jahrbicher fur Philologie und Paeda- 
gogik. Vol. 151. Part 9. 1895. 


Die gedanken der Platonischen dialoge Politikos 
und Republik, B. Diederich. Examines the develop- 
ment of thought in these dialogues with a view to 
determine the priority of composition. Zw Sophokles 
Antigone, C. Conradt. A defence of some textual 
alterations in the writer’s school edition. Zwei athe- 
tesen im Sophokles, C. Conradt, On Antig. 1108- 
1114 and O, IT. 1424-1431. Nundinalfragen v., G. 
F. Unger. A comparison of selected days according 
to various calculations [Cl. Rey. ix. 478]. Der prae- 
fect C. Sulpicius Simius, W. Schwarz. This name, 
which occurs in an inscription found at Wadi Fatire 
in eastern Egypt, has been wrongly changed to C. S. 
Similis. The reading Simius has been confirmed by 
the discovery of another inscription. 

Parts 10 and 11. Lin aufsatz von Wilhelm von 
Humboldt iiber griechische urgeschichte aus dem jahr 
1807, A. Leitzmann. Die grundzahlen theorie wnd 
die responsion des Herakles, J. Oeri. An appendix 
to an article in a previous no, [C]. Rev. ix. 478], oc- 
casioned by some remarks of von Wilamowitz. Zu 
den fragmenten des Euripides, K. Busche. Some 
critical notes. Zu Aristophanes Rittern, Th. 
Hultzsch. In 526, 527 proposes to read e?ta Kpativou 
heuvnuevos, ds TOAAG AdBpos mdr’ ematvy | appar dia 
tav mediwv Eppet, «.7.A. Zur thymele-frage, K. 
Weissmann, Seeks to show that the complaints 
about the steepness of the way refer only to a raised 
space within the orchestra, and not, as Dérpfeld as- 
serts, to the ascent to the orchestra [See Cl. Rev. 
ix, 370]. Die gedanken der Platonischen dialoge 
Politikos und Republik, B. Diederich. Concluded 
from the last no. Maintains that Nusser is not 
justified in putting the Politicus later than the Re- 
public, Zw den m6 por des Xenophon, G. Friedrich. 
Seeks to show that the date of this work is 355 and 
not 346 as H. Hagen and, others think. Nwndinal- 
fragen vi., G. F. Unger. Concluded from last no. 
A comparison of selected years. Das bissextum, W. 
Sternkopf. Mommsen makes the intercalated day 
the 25th Feb. This writer maintains the old view 
that it was the 24th Feb. Beitrége zur Caesar- 
kritik, J. Lange. Estimates the value of the B 
family of MSS. for the B.G. Zu Tibullus, F. Wil- 
helm, Continued from a previous no. [Cl. Rev. ix. 
239]. Das Nepos-riitsel, F. Vogel. In the well- 
known epigram Nepotis is perhaps to be read for 
meaque, and all the lives are to be attributed to 
him. Zw Cornelius Nepos, A. Weidner. In Dion 1, 
4 suggests tenwabat for tenebat [see Cl. Rev. ix. 
478]. Zu Cicero de Oratore, Th. Stangl. In ii. 
$176 proposes ad vincendum for ad dicendwm. 


—_—e Museum. Vol. 51. Part 1. 
6. 


Zwei new aufgefundene Schriften der graeco- 
syrischen Literatur, V. Ryssel. ‘A translation into 
German from a Syrian MS. found in the convent of 
St. Catharine on Mt. Sinai of two works of Plutarch, 
(1) on the soul’ and (2) ‘on the advantage to be 
derived from one’s enemies.’ An English translation 
of the latter has already appeared. Qui orationum 
Isocratearum in archetypo codicum ordo Suerit, K. 
Drerup. From an examination of the order in three 
MSS. and in Photius, the writer concludes that the 
Speeches were arranged in the archetype in three 
parts of seven each, and the letters in three parts of 





three each. He givesa conjectural order. Tezt- 
kritisches zu Statius, F. Vollmer. A number of 
critical notes based on the view that cod, Puteaneus 
is the only reliable authority for the text. Zwei 
Hermogeneskommentatoren, K. Fuhr. These are (1) 
Eustathius, who wrote a commentary on the ordceis 
which contained parts of an older commentary ver- 
bally taken into his work, and (2) Philammon, of 
whom we know nothing. De Hippiatricorum codice 
Cantabrigiensi, FE. Oder, On a MS. in Emmanuel 
College. At the end is printed, with an appar. 
crit., the fragment of Simon Atheniensis de re 
equestri.  Deitriige zur lateinischen Grammatik i., 
Th. Birt. On the vocalization of j. Explains 
etiam as=cli (én) and jam. Arrians Periplus Ponti 
Euxini, C. G. Brandis. Secks to show that 
Arrian wrote only the first part,viz. the letter 
to Trajan, and that the second and third parts 
were the work of some one who wrote with the 
intention that A. should pass as the author. Das 
alte Athen vor Theseus, W. Dirpfeld. A reply 
to Stahl’s art. in the last no. [Cl. Rev. ix. 477]. 
D. maintains that 8. has not quite understood him, 
and sets forth his view somewhat more clearly. Der 
pseudo-curipideische Anfang der Danae, R. Wiinsch. 
Maintains that Marcus Musurus is the author of the 
brd0eots Aavans. 

MisceLten. Versus tragicus graecus, F. B. 
Emends a line quoted by Hesychins s. v. éoxAnéra. 
Zu Antisthenes und Xenophon, Th. Birt. In Mem. 
iv. Xenophon is imitating the work of Antisthenes 
mept madelas. Zu Philons Schrift vom beschaulichen 
Leben, J, M. Stahl. Notices marks of corruption in 
the passage 479 M 27—49. Handschriftliches zur 
Anthologia latina, M. Manitius. Zw Cicero ad Q. 
Sratrem iii. 1, J. Ziehen. Emends two sentences in 
this letter. 


Mnemosyne, N.S. Vol. xxiv. Part 1. 1896. 


Ad Livii libros ii.—vii. ct xxviii.—xxx., H. T. 
Karsten. Thirty pages of critical notes with special 
reference to H. J. Miiller’s revision of Weissenborn’s 
Livy. Corrigitur Thucydidis locus viii. 1, § 3, J. 
v. L. Points out that we should read cawdy vautindy 
for kal vavrixdy, the tachygraphic mark‘=ov having 
been mistaken for the accent. Jn Aeschylwm ob- 
servationes veteres atque novae, H. van Herwerden. 
With friendly reference to Blaydes’ Adversaria in 
Aecschylum which are dedicated to van H. Observa- 
tiunculae de jure Romano, J. C. Naber. Continued 
[see Cl. Rev. ix. 430]. This part contains (1) De 
strictis judiciis, (2) Repetitio quoiuplex, (3) De triti- 
caria condictione. Studia Lucretiana, J. Woltjer. 
Continued [see Cl, Rev. ix. 430]. Defends i. 50—61 
and 136—145 against Brieger who brackets them. 
Brieger is wrong in putting 205—207 after 204, also 
in putting 326 after 327 and bracketing it. Ad 
Corpus Insecriptionum Rhodiarum, H. van Gelder. 
A criticism of vol. i. of Jnscriptiones Graecae Insu- 
larum recently published by F. Hiller von Giirt- 
ringen. De Aristophanis Ranis epistula critica, J. 
van Leeuwen J. f. De loco Ciceronis interpretando, 
M. J. Valeton. On De leg. agr. 2, 9, 24. Main- 
tains that even before 63 B.c. it was not lawful for a 
candidate to be elected at the comitia in his absence. 
Annotatiunculae ad Xenophontis Anabasim, A. 
Poutsma. The three last articles are dedicated to 
S. A. Naber to celebrate the completion of his 
twenty-fifth year of professorial work at Amsterdam. 
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